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A:REVIEW: OF ‘THE: WORLD 


OUR PUNITIVE EXPEDITION INTO MEXICO AND ITS 
POSSIBLE CONSEQUENCES 


ILLA’S raid into New Mexico may prove to be a 

political blessing in deep disguise not only to Presi- 
dent Wilson but to Carranza. It has come at a time 
when all the artillery of the Republicans and Progres- 
sives was being trained upon the Wilson administration 
for its policy of inaction in Mexico. It had already 
become evident that this was regarded as the most vul- 
nerable point in the Democratic line of battle. The 
most telling part of Mr. Root’s assault was directed at 
this point. The records for the past three years in re- 
gard to Mexico had been called for by the U. S. Senate 
and were being made the basis for a general attack. 
Senator Lodge was preparing a speech opening his cam- 
paign for reelection and the Mexican muddle was a vital 
part of his theme. Senator Borah’s thunderous adjec- 
tives were still ringing in the air—‘‘compromizing, side- 
stepping, procrastinating, apologizing and un-American.” 
What was more, the whole program for national defense 
was sagging in the House and Senate. The President 
had warned us that there was no telling what a day 
might bring forth; but as the weeks passed by and 
nothing alarming happened, Congress seemed to be re- 
suming its routine habits. Into this situation Villa’s 
raid on the American town of Columbus has injected 
immediate action. The administration has acted, Con- 
gress has acted, the army has acted. Congress unani- 
mously voted at once to give the President authority to 
fill out the skeleton regiments of the regular army with 
20,000 additional recruits. The President promptly 
ordered General Funston to send a punitive expedition 
after Villa and to capture him dead or alive. New 
recruiting stations were opened all over the country and 
applications doubled in number within twenty-four 
hours. Within a week after the raid, two columns of 






















American soldiers were plowing into the desert on their 
way to the Sierra Madre mountains. The policy of in- 
action had come to a quick end and under circumstances 
that precluded objection. The diplomats of the A-B-C 
nations approved. Carranza consented. Bryan said, 
“T heartily approve.” Hearst was discovered cheering 
for Wilson. Every newspaper we have seen since the 
raid commends the action taken as unavoidable. 


Villa’s Night Raid on an 
American Town. 


W HAT happened down on the border was this. Villa, 

not having killed any Americans for a week or 
two, grew restless. With Pablo Lopez, the officer who 
commanded the bandits who killed seventeen American 
miners at Santa Ysobel a few weeks ago, and a force of 
about 2,500 men, Villa made a night march on the town 
of Columbus, N. M., with the avowed intention of loot- 
ing the town, burning the houses and killing every 
American he saw. His ambition increased as he neared 
the boundary and by the time he reached it he was 
telling his officers that he would kill every American in 
the United States and that Japan and Germany were 
going to help him do it. There was a camp of American 
soldiers at Columbus, consisting of four troops of 
cavalry with three machine guns. The Mexican raiders, 
at 4:30 in the morning, sneaked through a ditch past 
the camp without being discovered and began to shoot 
up the town. It is charged in some of the reports that 
our sentries were asleep. In other reports it is said they 
were knifed before they could give an alarm. By the 
time our troops were in action, the post-office was being 
looted, several stores were sharing the same fate, the 
torch had been applied to a number of houses and the 


occupants were being shot down as they ran out. It 
was like one of the Indian attacks in the pioneer days 
of New England. In less than two hours the raid 
ceased as suddenly as it began. Eleven civilians—one a 
woman—and eight of our soldiers were by that time 
lying dead and seven other soldiers had been wounded. 
Before the raiders got clear of the camp and town, 27 of 
them (including Lopez) were shot down. The troopers 
pursued them two miles into Mexico and many others 
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ARE YOU HEROIC? 


—Kirby in N. Y. World 


were shot on the line of retreat. More would have been 
killed or captured, it is said, but for the fact that two ma- 
chine guns jammed in the midst of the action and the tele- 
phone communications with another camp fifteen miles 
away went wrong in some way, and it was four hours 
before reinforcements arrived. As it was, the raiders 
paid pretty dearly for their incursion. Two miles from 
the border they made a stand and the small body of 
American troops desisted from pursuit. Villa and his 
band of cutthroats made their way over the thirty miles 
of arid plain and, presumably, to the Sierra Madre 
range, where for 22 years Villa defied the best troops 
of Porfirio Diaz. 
Villa’s Object in Raiding the 
United States. 
HAT was back of this raid? What was Villa’s 
object? Various answers to these questions are 
hazarded, but all of them seem to be guesswork. The 
Providence Journal, which has for months been engaged 
in the exposé of alleged German and Austrian plots in 
this country and has charged that $12,000,000 of Ger- 
man money was placed in the hands of agents here to 
aid Huerta in making trouble on the Mexican border, 
is now emphatic in asserting that Villa has been financed 
out of the same fund. “When Francisco Villa planned 
his deadly raid into New Mexico,” it says, “it was un- 
questionably with the encouragement of the German 
plotters against the United States.” Villa’s principal 
agents in this country, it adds, including at least two 
army officers in New York City, have been Germans. 
The object of such a conspiracy, as it sees it, is to em- 
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broil the United States in war with Mexico and to give 
us something to do beside furnish munitions to the 
Allies and make protests against the operations of Ger- 
man submarines. There is not much support for this 
theory in the American press. An Associated Press 
dispatch quotes John Lind, former envoy to Mexico 
City, as saying that undoubtedly Villa’s raid was 
financed and inspired by interests on this side the 
border. This, however, is taken to refer not to a Ger- 
man plot but to a plot of the conservatives who were 
formerly in control of Mexico under Diaz. This view 
seems plausible to many who have been following the 
course of events. Says the N. Y. Herald: 


“The old régime, the excesses and greediness of which 
brought about the fall of the Diaz dictatorship, is ready 
to pounce down on Mexico; indeed, it is already pouncing. 
Senor Limentour is in Paris pulling the wires; Sefior 
de la Barra and a crowd of assistants are in this city pre- 
paring the grand scheme; Sefior Felix Diaz is already in 
Mexico raising a new revolt.” 


Still another theory is that Villa was simply playing his 


‘own game. Seeing himself reduced again to his former 


estate of a hunted and outlawed bandit, he has sought 
to force American intervention, bring about a conflict 
between the United States and the Carranza govern- 
ment, and in the uprising of Mexicans against the 
Gringoes again secure for himself a strong following 
and a position as national hero. That was the object of 
the massacre of the American miners at Santa Ysobel. 
It failed of its purpose. Now comes the raid on an 
American town. 


What the Chase After Villa 
May Lead to. 


HIS raid also may fail of its purpose if Carranza 

can hold his own soldiers in hand. President Wil- 
son’s orders to our troops to follow Villa were issued 
without waiting for diplomatic correspondence with Car- 
ranza. The latter was at once notified, however, that 
the aim of these orders was not intervention but simply 
the capture and punishment of the raiders. His consent 
to the expedition was conditioned on the reciprocal con- 
sent for a similar expedition of Mexican soldiers into 
American territory in case of a similar raid on a Mex- 
ican town. This consent was conceded and Carranza 
ordered his troops to cooperate with ours. If this 
friendly arrangement works out as well as it has begun, 
the Carranza government may also have occasion to 
thank Villa for its salvation. If, by the aid of the 
U. S. army, it is enabled to restore order in Northern 
Mexico, put out of the way the chief menace to the de 
facto government and defeat the plans of the old Diaz 
crowd, it will secure a lease of power of which it is 
sadly in need. But a long chase such as Villa is likely 
to lead our troops will furnish ample opportunity for 
friction that may lead to a clash between the two 
nations. In that case the “punitive expedition” may 
develop into a long and costly campaign. Here is a 
description of the country into which Villa is supposed 
to have taken refuge: 


“For at fewest thirty miles the United States troops must 
cross the desert. They then reach the lowest range of the 
Sierra Madre Mountains, rising 3,000 to 3,500 feet, broken 
and twisted into all manner of fantastic shapes by volcanic 
action and barren of any verdure worthy of the name. ... 
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“There are no roads of any kind in all this region. An 
ancient track, known as the ‘Smugglers’ Trail,’ is used by 
such traffic as passes through. The expeditionary force 
must carry all its own provisions and in a large measure 
must rely also on its base for water. 

“After fighting against nature and whatever guerrilla 
troops Villa may muster for about 125 miles of this coun- 
try, the punitive expedition will reach the Sierra Madre 
proper, in a range of mountains rising 8,000 to 10,000 
feet. Americans who have penetrated these fastnesses as- 
sert that the region is one of the wildest, most barren and 
desolate that it is possible to find anywhere in the world. 
The mountains are split by canyons, some of which have 
a sheer depth of 2,000 to 3,000 feet, and there is not even 
a recognized trail through their solitudes.” 


John Reed, the magazine writer, who was with Villa’s 
troops a couple of years ago, warns us that in the last 
year and a half which he has spent in following the 
armies of Europe, he has never seen braver men than 
the Mexicans. They are untrained in military maneu- 
vers, but they are “as good natural rifle shots as there 
are in the world.” Fortunately the officer—Brigadier- 
General John J. Pershing—in command of the expedi- 
tion is familiar with the country, having taken part in 
the chase after Geronimo, which led our troops into the 
same region years ago. 


Lessons From Villa’s Raid on 
National Defense. 


"T HERE is no difference of opinion, as we have said, 

on the necessity of the pursuit of Villa into Mex- 
ican territory. Even the strong anti-militarist Topeka 
Capital remarks that such pursuit, either with or with- 
out Carranza’s consent, meets the views of all sensible 
Americans. Many journals were quick to point to the 
dead at Columbus as the fruit of the policy of “watchful 
waiting,” and the N. Y. Evening Journal shrieked for a 
day or two, in large type and many capital letters, that 
now at last the American flag had been saluted, not on 
Mexican but on American soil, and demanded to know 
why we have a President at all “if not to speak the anger 
and to direct the vengeance of the nation upon the de- 
fiant insulters of the American flag and the persistent 
murderers of American men and women.” A day or 
two later the same journal was promising to stand by 
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THE COYOTE HUNTER 
—Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 


the President now that he has ordered the troops after 
Villa. It does not want the troops to stop, however, 
this side of the Panama Canal. The North American 
(Phila.) is impressed by the quick change of tone to- 
ward the administration. “When President Wilson,” it 
says, “boarded the yacht Mayflower on Friday night 
for a week-end holiday trip, he must have been conscious 
of a rare feeling of contentment. His Mexican policy, 





“THANKS!” 


—Orr in Nashville American 


which for three years had been the despair alike of his 
supporters and his critics, had at last produced action 
unanimously approved.” Many of the editorial writers 
are quick to point out the bearing of the raid and what 
followed upon the subject of “preparedness.” The N. Y. 
Times calls attention to the fact that a garrisoned town 
could thus be surprized even after rumors of Villa’s in- 
tentions had reached it, and to the failure at the time of 
need:of the only machine guns our soldiers had. It calls 
upon Congress for quick action upon the bills now be- 
fore it for increasing our army, its weapons and its 
ammunition. The Kansas City Star emphasizes the 
statement recently made before the Senate by Senator 
Fall that there is only one aeroplane on the Mexican 
border and there is doubt whether that is in a condi- 
tion to fly. Because of insufficient preparation, the Chi- 
cago Evening Post points out, we missed our first chance 
of a quick pursuit and capture of Villa, and we must 
now pay for it with a long and costly expedition. It is 
the same situation in which we have found ourselves 
“at the inception of all the armed enterprizes which we 
have undertaken.” “If this raid,” remarks the Roches- 
ter Post-Express, “shall have effect to hurry the crea- 
tion of an army adequate for the needs of the nation, it 
may prove to be the most fortunate thing for the coun- 
try that could have occurred.” 


This is no year for anemic Presidential booms.—Toledo Blade. 


Now, we surmise, Mr. Bryan will offer the Gore resolution as a 
plank for the Democratic platform.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Perhaps Villa is only philanthropically anxious to teach the new 
Secretary something about war.—Wall Street Journal. 








CROSS CURRENTS 
POLITICAL 


N A political equation, as in a horse-race, the un- 
known quantities are what arouse interest. If there 
were no unknown quantities the leaders would create 
them. This year, on the eve of what the Washington 
Post thinks will be “one of the liveliest political cam- 
paigns in the history of the United States,” the un- 
known quantities are many. There are the Progressive 
party and Mr. Roosevelt. There is Justice Hughes. 
There is Mr. Bryan. There is the effect of the war 
and our relations to it on the German-American vote. 
And there is the Presidential primary. Out of 985 
delegates to the next Republican national convention, 
610 will be elected by the new primary system, which 
prevails in more than a score of States, including the 
largest States in the Union. Out of 1,078 delegates 
to the Democratic convention, 646 will be chosen in the 
primaries. This injects into the situation an entirely 
new factor. Few can remember, says the Springfield 
Republican, when delegates to national conventions 
were chosen more blindly than in the present year. No 
one can be sure, it thinks, even that President Wilson 
will again be the candidate of the Democratic party, 
and as for the Republican candidate it is “hopeless” to 
try to pick out the most available candidate at this time. 
Only one thing has so far been removed from the realm 
of uncertainty. The candidate of the Socialists has 
been determined. It will be Allan C. Benson, the writer, 
who has been chosen in the Socialist primaries to head 
the ticket. As the Socialist party polled more than 
go0,000 votes in 1912, and as ex-Congressman Bartholdt 
declares that, in the event of the nomination of Wilson 
and Roosevelt, most of the German-American vote will 
be cast for the Socialist candidate, Mr. Benson’s cam- 
paign may be a very important side-issue. 


Will Mr. Bryan Make Trouble 
at the Convention? 


THAT Mr. Wilson will again be the candidate of his 

party would séem to be as certain as any future 
political event can be. There is but one contingency 
that casts any doubt upon his candidacy at this time. 
Mr. Bryan is still a power to be reckoned with. He has 
declared himself in favor of Mr. Wilson’s renomina- 
tion, but what kind of platform Mr. Bryan will strive 
to place under the candidate is a matter of solicitude 
to the President’s friends. The Birmingham News has 
been claiming to have information to the effect that the 
ex-Secretary of State is pulling wires to secure his 
presence in the next committee on resolutions with a 
view to writing into the platform woman suffrage, Pro- 
hibition, and a foreign policy of “scuttle.” Mr. Bryan 
has, however, disclaimed any intention of advocating 
a prohibition plank at this time or of advocating any 
plank that will attack or embarrass the President’s for- 
eign policy. There still remains a wide area of issues 
on which Mr. Bryan may make trouble for Mr. Wilson. 
Since leaving the cabinet, he has assailed the adminis- 
tration on at least two domestic issues. The Presi- 
dent’s policy on national defense he has denounced as 
reversing our national policy, menacing our peace and 
safety as a nation, and challenging the spirit of Chris- 
tianity. He finds also “revolutionary recommenda- 
tions” on the subject of taxation in the President’s 
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IN THE COMING 
CAMPAIGN 


recent position. Seeing national peace, national tradi- 
tions and Christianity and revolution threatened, Mr. 
Bryan will have no difficulty, it is evident, in justifying 
himself to himself if he endeavors to avert such perils 
in the room of the committee on resolutions. The 
Omaha Bee, a Republican paper, appears to be relying 
upon Mr. Bryan to make trouble. “The ‘Great Com- 
moner,’” it asserts, “is looming up bigger than ever in 
his party, and if Mr. Wilson runs a second time it will 
be on terms satisfactory to Bryan.” The N. Y. Globe, 
another Republican paper, draws consolation from the 
same source. The same sort of Democratic Congress- 
men who in 1896 yielded to the Bryan issue of free 
silver to placate the Populists are this year, it says, 
yielding to Mr. Bryan to placate hyphenism. Just as 
President Cleveland was compelled, in the last year of 
his second administration, to rely on Republican sup- 
port to avert national dishonor, so this year President 
Wilson has been compelled to rely upon Republican 
support. Democratic papers are visibly uneasy. The 
Louisville Herald thinks Bryan’s presence in Washing- 
ton last month, when the resolution on warning Ameri- 
cans to keep off of armed belligerent ships was up, was 
‘positively scandalous,” and it remarks: “At what well 
may be a critical passage in our history, the former 
Secretary of State in the existing administration is 
unable to resist the lure of leading his own party against 
his party’s chosen leader.” The N. Y. World also 
foresees .trouble. “Having helped make the President 
once more the candidate of the party,” it says of Mr. 
Bryan’s probable course at the next convention, “his 
next and greater task will be the adoption of a plat- 
form repudiating the administration.” 





Roosevelt as a Possible Candidate 
on a “Heroic” Platform. 
[F THE unknown quantity in the Democratic equa- 


tion is thus the platform, in the Republican equation 
it is the candidate. Despite the numerous favorite sons 





THE TWO DROMIOS 
—Kirby in New York World 
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LOOKING 


who are in the field—Fairbanks, Cummins, Sherman, 
Burton, Borah, Root, McCall, La Follette—a large pro- 
portion of the delegates so far elected are uninstructed. 
The two men whose names figure most prominently in 
the newspaper talk about candidates have declined to 
allow their names to be used on the primary tickets. 
They are Roosevelt and Hughes. In a letter from 
Trinidad last month, Mr. Roosevelt said: “I must 
request and I do now request and insist that my name 
be not brought into the Massachusetts primaries, and 
I emphatically decline to be a candidate in the primaries 
of any other State.” He refuses to enter into any fight 
for the nomination or to permit any factional fight to 
be made in his behalf. He goes farther and declares 
that “it would be a mistake to nominate me unless the 
country has in its mood something of the heroic.” 
What he means by this is indicated by his arraignment, 
following this refusal, of the Wilson administration for 
shirking international duty, abandoning national honor 
and in general acting or failing to act out of “sheer 
dread of various foreign powers” and of “hyphenated 
voters at home.” As the chief reliance of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s friends has been in the Presidential primaries, 
this letter has altered the situation considerably. If he 
is to be nominated in the Republican convention only 
by a union of all factions on his name, the chances of 
his nomination seem to be remote. Yet even this is by 
no means too remote to be considered. If it is true, 
as stated by one newspaper correspondent—in the Chi- 
cago Tribune—that “Penrose is on the square for 
Roosevelt,” and by another correspondent, writing from 
Washington, that “the Roosevelt sentiment in Congress 
is spreading and many of the men usually classed as 
regular, some of them denounced by Mr. Roosevelt in 
his most recent campaigns, are ready to accept him,” 
then his nomination on a “heroic” platform is evi- 
dently one of the possibilities. The Hartford Times 





warns us that if the aim of the delegates whom Cum- 
mins, La Follette and Sherman (all of whom voted 
against tabling the resolution to warn Americans off of 
armed ships) are trying to gather in is to lock arms 
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“STEALING T. R.’S CLOTHES 
—Cassel in New York Evening World 
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with the hyphenated, then the result will be “the spirited 
nomination of. Roosevelt.” The Washington Herald 
also sees the Roosevelt sentiment developing “rather 
rapidly in recent weeks.” If there is any scattering of 





IN THE DARKEST HOUR 


—Cesare in New 


York Sun 


opposing forces, “he is likely to run away with the con- 
vention.” 
The Alluring Power of Justice 


Hughes’s Name. _ 
F THE line of least resistance is to be followed in 


the Republican convention, the nomination of Jus- 
tice Hughes—assuming that he does not render it po- 
litically impossible—is the most likely event. Mr. 
Hughes has been named by Mr. Roosevelt as one of 
the men who would be acceptable to him and his fol- 
lowers. He was, of course, entirely out of the fight 
that rent the party in 1912. By virtue of his position, 
he has been entirely out of all the controversies that 
have arisen since—on national defense, on the policy 
toward Mexico, on our relations to the warring nations 
in Europe. The President of the United German So- 
cieties asserts that such societies all over the country 
“are unanimous for Hughes.” From a political point 
of view, a man that can command the support of the 
German-Americans and of Mr. Roosevelt and his fol- 
lowers at the same time, and yet not lay himself open 
to the suspicion of carrying water on both shoulders, 
is some candidate. The dubious thing about Mr. 
Hughes is his own attitude toward his candidacy. In 
reply to a letter from Henry A. Wise Wood, asking 
for a statement of his views on national defense, Jus- 
tice Hughes replied several weeks ago saying: 


“In view of my judicial office, I do not feel that I have 
any right to take part in any political discussion or to make 
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statements of the sort that would be expected from can- 
didates for office. I am not a candidate, actively or tacitly, 
and as I do not wish to do anything which would justly be 
regarded as an attempt to obtain political support, I must 
ask you to be excused from answering your inquiry.” 


In another statement, he says: “I am totally opposed 
to the use of my name in connection with the nomina- 
tion and to the selection or instruction of any delegates 
in my interest either directly or remotely.” 


Effect of a Hughes Candidacy 
on the Supreme Court. 
ESPITE these statements, Mr. Hughes’s acceptance 


of a nomination coming unsought is not regarded 
as by any means impossible. “To this moment,” says 
the Chicago Evening Post, speaking of this possibility, 
“he has not uttered a syllable that commits him one 
way or the other.” This is the prevailing view. “In 
none of his utterances,” says the Washington Herald, 
“upon the subject of the Presidency, has he said the 
word that would eliminate him from consideration and 
prevent his nomination.” The Louisville Evening Post 
sees in that State and elsewhere in the South unmis- 
takable evidence of an organized movement to nom- 
inate Mr. Hughes. It says: 


“A very carefully prepared program is being worked out 
in the Southern States to bring delegates to Chicago favora- 
ble to Hughes as the first choice and Roosevelt or somebody 
else as a second. It may be that the Hughes movement is a 
make-believe, but there is a Hughes movement. No one 
who has followed the course of Republican politics in Ken- 
tucky during the past six weeks can doubt this.” 


The Wisconsin Journal, a La Follette organ, takes 
alarm over this Hughes movement. It protests ear- 
nestly against a Supreme Court Justice allowing his 
name to be considered. It says: 


“We have found many faults with the Supreme Court, 
but we have never had any reason to suspect that its mem- 
bers have sought the favor of powers influential in politics 
in the hope of political promotion. 

“If Hughes accepts this nomination he will thereby change 
that court absolutely. Nobody can tell the thing into which 
he will change it, but it will be transformed. No appoint- 
ment will ever be made to it hereafter except with a view 
to presidential politics. It will have become a stepping 
stone to the Presidency. It will have become a forum in 
which rival candidates will jockey for position in the 
Presidential race. And that means a revolution in the 
most powerful department of the federal government—the 
department of justice.” 


Calling on Justice Hughes to 
_ Declare Himself. 
HIS, however, is not the first time that a member of 


the Supreme Court has figured in Presidential cal- 
culations, as a writer in the N. Y. World points out. 
Chief Justice Chase was a willing candidate for the 
Democratic nomination in 1868. Justice McLean was 
a competitor of Fremont in the Republican convention 
in 1856. Justice David Davis in 1872 received three 
electoral votes as an independent candidate for the 
Presidency. It is true, however, that no Supreme Court 
Justice has ever actually been a partisan candidate and 
participated actively in a Presidential campaign. Mr. 
Hughes, if nominated, would be the first to play such a 
role. The objections raised at this time, however, are 
not so much that he should be considered a candidate 





but that his views on issues of the day are not known. 
“What does the nation know,” asks the Chicago Even- 
ing Post, “of his position on vital questions of the mo- 
ment? ... Is it wisdom to invest the support of the 
Republican party in a judicial temperament of undis- 
closed opinions?” The N. Y. Tribune calls upon him 
to state frankly whether he is willing to accept the 
nomination if it comes to him. The present situation, 
it thinks, is one that cannot endure. His personal aloof- 
ness is being made use of by persons whom he would 
least desire to trust, for purposes of their own. The 
nomination lies within his grasp, it admits, if he is 
willing to take it. If so, he should resign from the Su- 
preme Court, regain his political freedom and “put an 
end to a situation which may easily become intolerable 
later on.” The New Republic (New York) takes the 
same view. “The ambiguity of his position to-day,” it 
thinks, “is injuring the Presidency, the Court and Mr. 
Hughes himself.” The N. Y. World rather gloats over 
the situation. It says: ‘Republicans who talk about 
nominating him for President do not know whether 
he differs much from Mr. Wilson or not. What would 
be their disgust if they discovered that the President 
and the Justice are substantially in accord on all vital 
matters of public policy?” The N. Y. Evening Post 
sees in the protests merely an attempt to force Hughes 
into the political arena. It does not see any ambiguity 
in his position. He is not seeking the Presidency and 
there is no good reason why he should proceed to emit 
his “views” on political issues. If he is to be nominated, 
it must be for what he has been and is known to be, not 
for any skilful setting sail on the tide that may happen 
to be running at this time. “A man is sometimes more 
than his opinions. If we know him through ard 
through, we do not need to be told or to care what 
he thinks about every topic that comes up.” The 
Wichita Eagle gives a Western Republican view of the 
matter. “From day to day,” it remarks, “the conviction 
grows in the minds of all that if Wilson is to be de- 
feated, there are but two men for the Republicans to 
consider: Hughes and Roosevelt.” 
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“VE A SUSPICION THAT THIS THING’S NOT GONNA GET ME 

VERY FAR, BUT I AIN’T GOT ANYTHING ELSE!” 
—Spencer in Omaha World-Herald 
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PRESIDENT WILSON’S STAND 


WILSON CALLS 
OF AMERICAN 


PRESIDENT 
ITS VIEWS 


[N THE long diplomatic duel over submarines, Presi- 

dent Wilson last month secured a firmer grasp upon 
his weapon. This appears to be the net result of a 
month of more excitement at Washington than has 
been seen at any other time since the Lusitania went 
down. The Bernstorff-Lansing negotiations were held 
up until the President could reach definite conclusions 
with Congress on the rights of American citizens and 
his own authority in diplomatic negotiations. Champion- 
ing the right of Americans to travel safely on the high 
seas during the war, the President called upom Senators 
and Congressmen to bring their talk of giving up that 
right to a definite decision. In both houses, his call 
was more or less evaded by parliamentary maneuvers ; 
but the resolutions that had been pending in favor of 
a warning to Americans to keep off from the ships of 
belligerents were finally tabled by a vote of nearly five 
to one in the Senate, and two te one in the House. 
Party lines broke down in both houses under stress 
of what, despite muddling technicalities of procedure, 
resolved itself into a fairly recognizable issue of “‘stand- 
ing by the President” in a foreign controversy. This 
appeal stirred even severely critical journals to join in 
his support. The Chicago Tribune, for instance, tho 
certain that President Wilson’s attitude toward Ger- 
many “means war,” declares that it will continue to 
flash as its editorial motto, “our country, right or 
wrong.” The usually staid N. Y. Times is moved to 
patriotic fervor. “The last stronghold,” it says, “of 
sedition, of alien intrigue and factional conspiracy has 
surrendered. . . . The Stars and Stripes float over the 
Capitol.” 


The Panicky Crisis at 
Washington. 

“THE situation was created by Germany’s advance 

notice of a new submarine policy to take effect 
March 1. In that policy the distinction between de- 
fensive and offensive armament on merchantmen is ap- 
parently discarded. All “armed merchantships” of the 
enemy are to be attacked without warning. The right 
of one belligerent thus to annul a distinction heretofore 
recognized in international law, our state department 
could not admit. Secretary Lansing had himself pre- 
viously set forth the desirability of a new agreement 





“NOW, BLAME YE, JUMP!” 
—Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 


AMERICAN RIGHTS 


CONGRESS TO DEFINE 
RIGHTS 


being reached by all the belligerents upon submarine 
operations and the disarmament of merchantmen. The 
last clause of his “informal” memorandum to the rep- 
resentatives of belligerents at Washington seems to 
have furnished Germany her cue. It reads as follows: 


FOR 


ON 
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“I should add that my government is impressed with the 
reasonableness of the argument that a merchant vessel 
carrying armament of any sort, in view of the character of 
the submarine warfare and the defensive weakness of the 
underseas craft, should be held to be an auxiliary cruiser, 
and so treated by a neutral as well as by a belligerent gov- 
ernment, and is seriously considering instructing its officials 
accordingly.” 


None of the Entente powers agreed to the suggested 
change; but Germany and Austria took quick advan- 
tage of the opening to rush in with their new declara- 
tion of policy. This method of amending international 
law by one-sided action appeared to jeopardize anew 
the safety of passengers on unresisting liners, which 
had been assured by the Teutonic allies. All that had 
been gained in the Lusitania negotiations seemed to be 
in peril of being lost. While the State Department was 
handling the new situation, Congress seemed to grow 
more and more restive under the régime of “secret diplo- 
macy.” Rumor-mongering increased and was spread 
through the country by Washington correspondents. 
Resolutions to warn American travelers from armed 
merchant ships and to refuse passports to them were 
introduced. Speaker Clark was quoted as saying to the 
President that the House would vote two to one against 
the President’s policy and in favor of these resolutions 
if they came to a vote, rather than go to war over the 
loss of American life on an “armed” vessel. In the 
midst of delicate diplomatic negotiations, the President 
found himself hampered by an alleged lack of support 
on the part of Congress. 


The President’s Challenge to 
Congress. 


"THEN President Wilson redefined his policy substan- 
tially in the terms of the original Lusitania note. 
He wrote out his declaration February 24 in a letter to 
Senator Stone, chairman of the Senate committee on 
foreign affairs. The President declared that while he 
will do everything in his power to keep the United 
States out of war, he looks for explicit assurances from 
the Central Powers consistent with those previously 
made. No nation, he asserted, has the right, while war 
is in progress, to alter or disregard the humane prin- 
ciples upon which all nations have agreed. “I cannot,” 
he wrote, “consent to any abridgment of the rights of 
American citizens in any respect.” He continued: 


“The honor and self-respect of the nation are involved. 
We covet peace and shall preserve it at any cost but the 
loss of honor. To forbid our people to exercize their rights 
for fear we might be called upon to vindicate them would 
be a deep humiliation indeed. . . . It would be a deliberate 
abdication of our hitherto proud position, even amidst the 
turmoil of war, for the law and the right. . . . Once accept 
a single abatement of right and many other humiliations 
would certainly follow and the whole fine fabric of inter- 
national law might crumble under our hands piece by piece. 
What we are contending for in this matter is of the very 





essence of things that have made America a sovereign 
nation. She cannot yield them without conceding her own 
impotency as a nation and making virtual surrender of her 
independent position among the nations of the world.” 


Two days later, Mr. Wilson spoke on principle versus 
expediency to the Gridiron Club of Washington cor- 
respondents. America,.he said again, ought to keep 
out of this war “at the sacrifice of everything except 
the single thing upon which her character and history 
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“KICK! GOD BLESS YOU! KICK!” 
—Carter in New York Evening Sun 
o 

are founded, her sense of humanity and justice.” On 
February 29, the last day of grace according to the 
new German submarine order, President Wilson sur- 
prized the House of Representatives with a letter to 
Mr. Pou, chairman of the rules committee. He asked 
for an early vote on the resolutions warning Americans 
not to travel on armed merchantmen. With some diffi- 
culty the resolutions had been side-tracked by the Presi- 
dent’s friends. Now he called for a test vote, “in order 
that there may be afforded an opportunity for full pub- 
lic discussion and action upon them, and that all doubts 
and conjectures may be swept away and our foreign 
relations once more cleared of damaging misunder- 
standings.” The result has already been stated. 


Germany and Great Britain 
Dip In. 

WO memoranda submitted by Ambassador Berns- 
torff to Secretary Lansing belong to the story of 

the crisis. One appeared on February 29, the day Presi- 
dent Wilson asked Mr. Pou to get a vote from the 
House. It reiterated previous assurances, which the 
German government considered unmodified; but those 
assurances were never intended to refer to “armed mer- 
chantmen,” it asserted. Armament creates the pre- 
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sumption that resistance is intended. The new subma- 
rine orders were believed to be in accord with the 
American suggestion of a modus vivendi; they are so 
formulated that “enemy liners may not be destroyed 
unless such armament is proved.” A second memo- 
randum appeared March 8, the day after the vote in 
the House. It seeks to explain the U-boat question once 
more to the American government and expresses con- 
fidencé that the people, remembering a century of 
friendly relations, will appreciate the German view- 
point. Justification for submarine policy it defends at 
length as reprisal for Great Britain’s alleged violations 
of international law. Presence of American citizens 
serves as a cover for arming merchantmen for offensive 
purposes. “England made it impossible for submarines 
to conform with the old rules of international law by 
arming nearly all merchantmen and by. ordering the 
use of guns on merchant vessels for attack. Photo- 
graphic reproductions of those instructions have been 
transmitted to neutral governments.” What purports 
to be the full text of the revised British Admiralty in- 
structions to armed merchant ships upon which the Ger- 
man memorandum lays such stress, were published in 
the American papers March 3. Reference is made to 
the right to fight in self-defense as a right “well recog- 
nized in international law.” A general instruction reads: 
“Armament is supplied solely for the purpose of resist- 
ing attack by an armed enemy vessel and must not be 
used for any other purpose whatsoever.” Specifically 
the shipmaster is instructed to avoid action whenever 
possible. Hostile submarines and aircraft have fre- 
quently attacked without warning, we read, whereas 
such British craft have orders not to approach merchant 
vessels. “Consequently it may be presumed that any sub- 
marine or aircraft which deliberately approaches or 
pursues a merchant vessel does so with hostile inten- 
tion,” says one of the instructions. “In such cases fire 
may be opened in self-defense in order to prevent the 
hostile craft from closing to a range at which resistance 
to a sudden attack with bomb or torpedo would be 
impossible.” 


How the Senate and House 
Voted. 


HE Senate vote on the Gore resolution was 68 for 
tabling it—49 Democrats and 19 Republicans, and 

14 against tabling it—2 Democrats and 12 Republicans. 
Before the vote came, Senator Gore substituted for the 
“warning” clause a paragraph declaring that loss of an 
American life on an armed liner would be a just and 
sufficient cause for war with Germany, and then him- 
self voted to table the incongruous measure.. Speeches 
by Senator Lodge (Rep.) of Massachusetts, and Wil- 
liams (Dem.) of Mississippi, in support of. the Presi- 
dent’s position, attracted national attention. Senator 
Clarke, of Arkansas, chief speaker in opposition to the 
President’s policy, insisted that the administration had 
never been neutral but had constantly favored the allies. 
The House vote on the McLemore resolution of “warn- 
ing” was 276 for tabling it—182 Democrats, 93 Repub- 
licans, 1 Progressive, and 142 against tabling it—33 
Democrats, 102 Republicans, 5 Progressives, 1 Inde- 
pendent, 1 Socialist. Mr. Pou declared that “all the 
imps of hell never devised a more*infamous lie” than 
the charge that President Wilson wanted war. Mr. 
Mann, Republican leader, who voted against tabling 
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the resolution, attracted considerable press attention by 
his criticism of “ocean joy-riding.” 


Seeing Things in the Result 
: of the Contest. ; 
HE interpretation of these events at Washington, 


according to the German-American press, is voiced 
by the N. Y. Staats-Zeitung. The President is free to 
go ahead with his “personally conducted” negotiations, 
altho Congress has not waived its right to oversee the 
welfare of the country. Congress will not sanction 
war as a result of loss of American life on belligerent 
ships. In the vote of the House, “when party lines 
were crossed and the element of war profits did not 
enter into the question, its members were strongly op- 
posed to the defeat of a measure designed to protect 
the American nation as a whole against the possible 
consequences of the folly of a part.” The development 
of a “war party” in New England and the East and a 
“strong peace party” in the West and Middle West is 
discerned in both Senate and House votes. The N. Y. 
Evening Post considers the split in Republican ranks 
in the House most significant, the Western men appa- 
rently bidding for the “hyphenated” vote. The Phila- 
delphia Ledger finds the President supported by a ma- 
jority of Representatives from a majority of the States. 
Representatives of 33 out of 48 States rallied to the 
executive, which makes the verdict national in the opin- 
ion of The Christian Science Monitor. That paper 
notes, however, that the main support came from the 
Atlantic seaboard, the Southern and the far Western 
States. “Most of the opposition came from States in 
the interior, like Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, whose Representatives voted solidly against 
tabling the resolution. Inasmuch as that is a region of 
the country into which the President recently journeyed 
to set forth the necessity of greater preparedness, and 
from which he was reported as having returned with 
much enhanced personal popularity, the adverse vote 
is the more significant.” Most commentators, accord- 








GOOSE-STEPPING 
—Kirby in New York World 
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THE U. S. WAR SPIRIT EXPRESSED GEOGRAPHICALLY 
—McCutcheon in Chicago Tribune 


ing to this analyst, seem to overlook the President’s 
appeal to leaders of both parties for a vigorous, dis- 
tinctly national policy. Such support was given in the 
Senate but not in the House. 


The Nation’s Victory Over the 
“Scuttlers.” : 
HE nation wins,” in the opinion of the Indianapolis 


News. It is “a triumph for the national spirit over 
all sorts of degeneracy,” says the Brooklyn Citizen. With 
the party lines down, comments the Hartford Times, 
“an impressive majority in Congress has pronounced 
the impracticability and impropriety of meddling by 
the legislative body with matters of international del- 
icacy and the vital necessity of loyal support to the 
executive. That is wholesome and helpful and gratify- 
ing and well calculated to insure in the future a course 
of clarity and sanity and firmness.” The Columbus 
Evening Dispatch notes that if a case arises in which 
Americans lose their lives through illegal attack it will 
be settled on its merits. “We have thus far simply re- 
fused, on the notice of one set of belligerents, to depart 
from our stand for the preservation of the laws of the 
nations in the interest of a common humanity. We 
have refused to be made a party to the campaign of 
frightfulness. We are committed to higher and better 
things.” There are editorials of this sort by the hun- 
dred. A phenomenal outburst of newspaper applause, 
regardless of party affiliations, greeted the President’s 
letter to Senator Stone. It was renewed in even greater 
volume when he called for a vote. Those papers now 
emphasize the President’s “victory.” They hammered 
his opponents and they now excoriate them. The Chi- 
cago Evening Post, Republican, demotes Congressman 
Mann to the “peanut politician” class. The St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, Democratic, remarks that “Senator 
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Gore needs no one to write him down an ass.” The 
N. Y. World is particularly bitter against German-Amer- 
icans for “lobbying,” during these proceedings in Con- 
gress, in the interests of Germany. The World pub- 
lished correspondence of officers of the National Ger- 
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NAVIGATION UNDER DIFFICULTIES 
in Chicago Tribune 


man-American Alliance on which it bases this charge. 
The Louisville Courier-Journal is one of numerous 
papers elated over the proper reassertion of a sovereign 
right; but it considers it not out of order for the press 
to warn Americans against exercizing that right at 
present. : 


Shall the Submarine be 
Outlawed? 
HAT the status of armed merchantmen and of sub- 


marines is a debatable one, many of our papers 
admit by continued discussion. “The fact that a sub- 
marine is afraid to visit and search an enemy and can- 
not save life does not relieve it of responsibility to law 
and humanity,” asserts the N. Y. World. “A war-ship 
gives warning. So must a submarine, at least until its 
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precise status, if different from a war - ship, is legally 
determined.” The N. Y. Journal of Commerce con- 
tends that the main use of the submarine must be for 
defense not attack, if naval warfare is not to degene- 
rate into a loathsome barbarism. “As a commerce de- 
stroyer, the submarine is a sneaking assassin that stabs 
in the dark and gives its victim no chance... . If a 
new engine of destruction is invented that cannot be 
made effective without violating the law, the new 
weapon must yield to the law, not the law to the new 
weapon.” Among the professors who have taken a 
hand in public discussion, Dean Hall, of the Law School 
of Chicago University, is quoted as holding “that the 
submarine has become a standard naval ship, and that 
the fact that it may be destroyed by what were formerly 
considered but defensive guns on merchantmen creates 
a new condition, which must be met by a change in the 
rules to fit it. He says that changes of rules of war 
are practically always made during war by one power 
under compulsion of military advantage, and that it is 
not fair to object to these changes where they show a 
reasonable recognition of the principles that underlie 
the old rules. Professor Stowell, of Columbia, secre- 
tary to the last Naval Conference in London, writes in 
the N. Y. American, that the right of a merchantmen 
to resist capture “comprehends the right to resist visit 
and search, and the latter includes right to resist ap- 
proach.” Before the war, he had never heard the right 
to arm for defense questioned. He has not been able 
to discover any difference between offensive and de- 
fensive armament. ‘All armament which merchantmen 
carry must be looked upon from the point of view of 
protecting it from capture. It is not the nature of the 
armament but the use which is made of it that makes 
it offensive.” Protection of life against wholesale sub- 
marine sinking of vessels would logically call for more 
defensive protection; it would be even more logical to 
do away with the exorbitant right of sinking vessels. 
The New Republic observes that the President has 
ranged himself virtually on the side of outlawing the 
submarine. “He will have to make up his mind when 
the specific case arises how far he will go against the 
submarine. He will have to decide whether to throw 
the benefit of the doubt to the merchant ship or the 
submarine. There is no unalterable principie to guide 
him.” Many papers point out the danger to our own 
interests in going too far in limiting the action of the 
submarines. Such vessels may prove of great impor- 
tance to us in future wars in the defense of our long 
coast line, 





The schoolmaster's ruler brings results but, oh, what a scream! 
—Omaha Bee. 


Perhaps the President really plans to get Congress to take a little 
journey on one of those armed ships.—Baltimore American. 


HOW THE JINGOES FORCED THE HAND OF 
PRIME MINISTER ASQUITH 


UCH against his better judgment, as the Kélnische 

Zeitung professes to know, Prime Minister Asquith 
consented lately to abandon the policy of a slow war. 
In many organs of the central powers the friction 
among the allies is represented as acute, all in conse- 
quence of the proverbial slowness of Great Britain. At 
Salonica, for example, the discord between the French 
and the English, reported in the Vienna Neue Freie 





Presse, drew from a distinguished statesman in Paris 
the remark that there is no way of working with the 
Asquith government. It is a government that sees no 
need to hurry, and that, too, at a time when the enemy 
is rushing trenches, shelling forts and “correcting” sa- 
lients. The French are peculiarly exasperated by this 
tardiness in the mistress of the seas. As for the 
Italians, they have long given the Asquith theory of the 
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war up as a hopeless procrastination. Advances are 
heralded in parliamentary harangs, observes the Cologne 
daily first cited. Kitchener tells the Lords that the 
hour is about to strike. London newspapers, especially 
the Northcliff press, predict the destruction of the Hun 
when the word “forward” is pronounced. Everybody 
gets ready—Russians, Italians, French. Still it fails to 
develop, that irresistible advance! The explanation is 
ever the same. Mr. Asquith thinks there is plenty of 
time. Great Britain holds the sea. Germany is block- 
aded. The Austrians are living on rats. What more, 
asks the sarcastic German organ, can the Latin sister 
want? 
London Jingoes Drive Premier 
Asquith Forward. 

NTIL Winston Churchill reappeared. in his place 

in the Commons and urged the recall of Lord 
Fisher to his old post at the head of the fleet, there was 
little prospect that the Jingoes could force the hands of 
the Prime Minister. The situation has undergone a 
change since. Even the German dailies which jested 
at the “advance” in the spring are inclined, in the light 
of the events of the month in London, to admit the pos- 
sibility of a swift change of mood in London. Instead 
of keeping back the war, Mr. Asquith will soon be 
hurrying it on, not only ashore but at sea. If the ex- 
pectations o: the London Spectator be realized, and it 
is well informed, there ought to be a series of tremen- 
dous demonstrations by the allies in the western theater 
soon. Verdun was all last month the culmination of a 
“feeling out” by the Germans along the western line. 
This process had been steady for nearly three months; 
but it became spectacular only recently. The British 
theory that Germany in this long artillery play antici- 
pated the intentions of the allies is not, on the whole, 
plausible to the Berlin press. It is a press which has 
come to regard the advance against themselves west- 
ward as a newspaper fiction. This impression has now 
been modified. Mr. Asquith has been compelled to 
accelerate his pace. He was not perturbed by Italian 
discontents, by French impatience, by Russian criticism. 
For some weeks any newspaper in Moscow and in 
Petrograd which cared to comment pessimistically upon 
the war policy of Britain found the censor lenient. All 
these things combined did not move Mr. Asquith an 
inch. When he discerned the growth of discontent at 
home, he relented. His position in the Commons, sur- 
mises the Vossische, was becoming compromized. A 
bye-election went dead against him on the Zeppelin 
issue. The naval clique in the House threatened to 
desert. Mr. Asquith may be no strategist in the war 
office, says the German daily, but he is a politician of 
the first order when his ministry is threatened. 
“Threaten Paris if you must, but leave Asquith his 
majority !” 


The Zeppelins Decide Mr. 
’ Asquith to Rush Matters. 
HAT decided Mr. Asquith to go over to the Jingo 


faction in London, whose hero is Lord Fisher, 
was the Zeppelin issue in English politics. The asser- 
tion is made in German dailies; but for once the Lon- 
don newspapers confirm, at least in part, a Berlin im- 
pression. If German journals are to guide us, the Zep- 
pelin has shaken the British nerve completely. Vast 
caverns in London now mark the site of former ware- 
house blocks. The guns contrived by army experts at 


JINGOES FORCE PREMIER ASQUITH'S HAND 
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The aviation corps in 
England can not cope with the raiding Zeppelins. These 
assertions are categorically denied in the London press. 
What the exact facts are may never be ascertained 


the war office have no effect. 


until the war is over. The number of killed and wound- 
ed is never important numerically in the British ac- 
counts. The damage is always slight. The truth is, 
according to the 7ageblatt (Berlin), that the population 
of the British isles trembles at the word Zeppelin and 
while it trembles it boils with indignation at the indif- 
ference of the government to the menace. he war in 
Europe did not come home to the masses of the English, 
says the Vorwarts (Berlin), until the country was raid- 
ed from the air. Such a hornet’s nest has been raised 
about the Prime Minister’s ears at home that he has ex- 
perienced a change of mood with reference to a leisure- 
ly art of war. The Zeppelin excitement reinforced the 
agitation of the champions of Lord Fisher, who wants 
a naval war in Nelson’s sense. The blockade may be 
expected to assume the energy of an active quest of 
the fleet of the foe. The world is to be edified at last 
by a great naval battle between squadrons of super- 
dreadnoughts. 


London’s Sea-Dogs Bark at 
° Premier Asquith. 

fF VERYONE who has followed the war at all closely 

is aware of the long vigil of Admiral Jellicoe. It 
may not be so generally known that the policy laid down 
for him is highly distasteful to an influential section of 
naval opinion in London. Many: an officer of high 
rank in the fleet patrolling the North Sea, according to 
the London World, feels disgusted at the imbecility of 
the endless, meaningless round of inaction imposed 
upon him. There is a theory that the war at sea will 
come to nothing until the order comes from the lords 
of the admiralty to seek out the German fleet, wherever 
it may lurk, and destroy it. Lord Fisher, a very old 
man, is an incarnation of this Jingo policy. He feels 
that the dogs of war were made to bite as well as bark. 
No great attention is paid to the protests of the London 
Post against the return of Lord Fisher to a post he is 
said to have made absurd. He lent himself to the 
Asquith plan of a reduced navy by finding a formula. 
“Economy with efficiency!” Lord Fisher invented that 
phrase, complains the organ of the conservative classes, 
and with that phrase as an excuse the British navy was 
pared down until it fell short of the two-power stand- 
ard. The country has paid dearly for Lord Fisher’s 
rule. His return would usher in a new recklessness. 
He is so elderly that the young Jingo admirals must in- 
fallibly encourage him to do rash things—lose more 
Queen Elizabeths, perhaps. On the other hand, the 
London Times, the London Mail and the several organs 
comprising the Northcliff press incline to complaints 
that blockades are all very well but battleships were 
built for battle. The London Mail first starts these 
campaigns—for a tighter blockade, a war on Zeppelins, 
an advance on land or sea—and the London Times 
next discovers that “the man in the street” is thinking 
what the London Mail is reiterating. In due time the 
organs of Mr. Asquith, like the London News, will dis- 
cover that the Northcliff press has started another 
scare in order to ruin the Liberals, whereupon the radi- 
cal London Chronicle exposes a plot to bring in Lord 
Curzon, and ever so many other reactionary aristocrats. 
Finally the London Post proclaims that by their wars 
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these newspapers are giving important information to 
the enemy. So it goes. Of actual news there is very 
little in the British press. Hence the latest uproaz> over 
a fighting policy against Germany instead of a blockade 
pure and simple may portend nothing but newspaper 
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PROFIT AND LOSS 


Kaiser: “Think of our Gains!” 
Germany: ‘But think of the Price!” , 
—Marcus in N. Y. Times 





agitation. The Tageblatt of Berlin and some of its 
contemporaries, however, incline this time to the view 
that for once Mr. Asquith may not be bluffing. Some- 
thing must be done, it says, if the blockade is not to end 
in universal alienation of the neutral world. 


Conferences of the Allies That 
Point to Critical Events. 


AN OFFENSIVE in which all the outer rim of 

powers act in perfect harmony against the central 
empires is certainly expected by well-informed London 
organs. It is not anticipated with such unanimity by 
the newspapers of Vienna and Berlin. The long ses- 
sions of recent date, at which Mr. Balfour exchanged 
ideas with M. Briand, in which Mr. Asquith saw the 
French chief of staff, in which military magnates whose 
names are household words the world over sat for 
hours behind closed doors, can not, however, the Rome 
Tribuna suggests, be reconciled with.a theory that great 
events are not on the threshold of time. General von 
Falkenhayn, the genius of the general staff in Berlin, 





takes the reports seriously. In noting this, the Italian 
paper says that the development of German artillery in 
the west for so many weeks past was meant solely to 
deplete the ammunition supply of the allies. If it did 
that, the advance would be checked, delayed, perhaps 
neutralized. But there is no evidence that it did so. 
The hour has come to put to the proof the assertions of 
David Lloyd George that England can make mutiitions. 
If the factories have responded to the appeals of the 
country, England will be ready, for once. Perhaps 
metal and high explosives have been rained so prod- 
igally on the Germans that their aim has been achieved. 
The contingency is not a likely one to this important 
organ of Italian political opinion. It has sources of in- 
formation accessible to few and it is not censored rigid- 
ly like the French and British press. Its conclusion is 
that Great Britain has done wisely in urging prepara- 
tion and patience upon her allies. The Germans are 
making tremendous efforts on the eve of the most am- 
bitious of all the projects of the western powers. Ger- 
many has never had to endure the weight of France, 
Russia, Great Britain simultaneously. Her offensives 
are timed to forestall any such united pressure. The 
military events of the next few wecks will indicate the 
extent to which the familiar tactics of the Germans 
have succeeded or failed. The Italian daily declares 
boldly that they have failed. The Germans say they are 
on their way now to Paris. 


Outline of the Plan of the Allies 
as Viewed in Europe. 


HE characteristic feature of the offensive of the 

allies against Germany is to be cooperation of the 
sea and land forces. This point has been brought out 
clearly in military expert opinion, including that given 
in the London Times, the Paris Temps and the Rome 
Tribuna. The severe pressure on land will be along 
the western front. This is owing to the greater ease 
with which France and Great Britain can cooperate on 
that front. If, through any tactical accident, a disaster 
overtakes the allies in the west, Russia will advance 
from the east without reducing her pressure through 
the Caucasus. Italy has already opened her spring 
campaign against the Austrians. She is expected to 
hold or “contain” too numerous a force of the troops of 
Francis Joseph in the south to facilitate the expedition 
of a separate army by Austria should the pressure east 
or west bring on a crisis. Timed to coincide with the 
demonstration ashore will be the action at sea. This 
may involve no more than the bombardment of forti- 
fed positions of importance or it may mean an adven- 
ture off Heligoland and an experiment with the interned 
fleet in the Kiel Canal or a raid into the Baltic. Ger- 
many understands these arrangements as well as do the 
allies, as the press of all parties explains them. The 
difference is that the Germans profess amusement at 
the prospect, whereas the allies consider only their stay- 
ing power. Whatever is attempted against Germany 
must be incessantly prolonged, remarks the military ex- 
pert of the Paris Figaro. The allies intend when they 
begin an offensive to remain upon it. This is under- 
stood to be the great topic of discussion in the various 
conferences in Rome, Paris and London by Premiers, 
chiefs of staff and ministers of war. “The greatest 
battle in history,” says the Paris paper, “may also prove 
the longest.” 
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Germany as the 7 Shell 
of Her Former Self. _ 
"THE coming summer is to witness the execution of 


the plan oj the allies, based upon the proposition, 
as all their orga: s agree, that Germany is, as the Gaulois 
says, “a bubble to be pricked.” In fact, the “concep- 
tion” of the campaign is a practical one only because 
the great militarist Prussia which invaded Belgium has 
transformed the German empire into a land of hunger, 
suffering, disorganization and revolt. Adequate pres- 
sure from without must suffice, as the London News 
believes, to crush the empty. shell. There are a few 
optimists who believe with the London Standard that 
the process of disintegration has gone far in Germany. 
The people of the fatheriand would welcome any excuse 
to put an end to the war. Whether they are in a con- 
dition so abject as to consent to the overthrow of the 
dynasty is the disputed point. There seems no doubt 
at all in the English mind that the great commercial 
classes of Germany deem the war an impossible propo- 
sition. Its prolongation might make a permanent end 
of the industrial Germany which was emerging so rap- 
idly out of the agricultural Germany known to the world 
before Prussianism triumphed internally. There is but 
one possible escape for Germany from complete defeat, 
says the expert of the Manchester Guardian. She must 
deal British naval power a decisive blow. That would 
imperil every army of the allies on the continent of 
Europe, for the land forces live on the sea forces. 
There is not the slightest prospect to the allies of any 
such blow being delivered, altho it must, as tl:e London 
Chronicle surmises, be attempted. The supreme strug- 
gle at sea is anticipated before long. 


Difficulties Created for the 
Allies by Verdun. 
Alt problems connected with the offensive of the 


Anglo-French allies on the west are complicated 
by the events of the past few weeks in the vicinity of 
Verdun. This is conceded by both the French and 
English dailies. The reverses sustained by the French 
tactically have been published with perfect frankness 
in the Paris papers. A storming attack that “once be- 
gins to stick” is done for, observes the competent mili- 
tary expert of the Manchester Guardian. It is signifi- 
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cant to him that at the critical moments the French 
were able to stiffen their resistance even if the Germans 
did retain a good deal of the ground they won in the 
beginning. This expert reminds us that in the first few 
months of the war there was astonishment at the ease 
with which fortified places were taken by the Germans. 
Mobility and concealment being elements of defense, 


the fixed cupola made both impossible. That was the 
lesson. General Sarrail remodeled the Verdun de- 
fenses (in the light of the experience in Belgium) on 
what are called English principles of fortification. The 
capture of a fort under the system of field fortifications 
means as much and no more than the capture of a por- 
tion of a trench while the rest of the trench on both 
sides remains uncaptured. Prediction now, when the 
result is on the eve of verification by the event, is not 
risked by this expert, but he notes: 


“The Germans began their attack on Verdun meaning to 
carry it by storm if they could, but, if they failed, to trim 
the beard of the defences all around, and say that they 
never intended to do anything else. It is early yet, but we 
incline to the view that the attempt to carry Verdun by 
storm has failed definitely, and will not be renewed. We 
should put the German losses in the week’s fighting at well 
over 100,000, so that the failure, if it is acquiesced in, has 
been a very costly one. Two things, however, must be 
borne in mind. First, if Verdun has been reinforced from 
other points of the line these may have been temporarily 
weakened, and a renewal of the local attacks may be ex- 
pected. It has even been suggested that the Verdun attack 
was a feint to cover the real attack which has still to come, 
but it is an abuse of language to call a week’s hard fighting 
with at least 100,000 casualties a ‘feint.’ We do not expect 
the Germans to make another attempt io break through, 
but the cumulative effect of a number of small local suc- 
cesses is considerable, and it would be exceedingly unwise 
to suppose that the whole strength of the German offensive 
is spent. Secondly, it must be remembered that the perma- 
nent policy of the Germans, on which the attempt to storm 
Verdun was an excrescence, still remains. This is to ‘queer 
the pitch,’ to break up the springboard for the next offen- 
sive of the Allies on the west. The showy failure of the 
Germans in their attempts to carry Verdun by storm must 
not blind us to the fact that the front has been altered at 
several points very considerably to the advantage of the 
Germans.” 





The new German submarine campaign seems to be composed of 
international conversations and submarines in about equal parts.— 
-—Chicago Herald. 


Colonel House is about the only duly qualified person we ever 
heard of who seemed reluctant to preface his conversations with 
“When I was in Europe .’"—Providence Evening Bulletin. 








HOW EUROPE VIEWS STURMER’S APPOINTMENT AS 


PREMIER IN 


REAT was the relief of the French and British 

governments, according to tlhe Rome Tribuna, when 
the political crisis at Petrograd found at least a tem- 
porary solution in the appointment as Premier of Boris 
Vladimirovitch Stiirmer. A reconciliation with the 
Duma immediately followed, a reconciliation in the 
sense, as Paris papers put it, that the tension between 
the court and the deputies relaxed. There has been 
no concession to the democratic “heresy.” The new 


Premier belongs to the conservative element in the 
life of Russia. The long-delayed gathering of the Duma 
was, however, permitted. The retirement of Goremykin 
was based upon the fact of his age—seventy-seven. His 


RUSSIA 


successor is sixty-nine—an energetic, gracious courtier, 
according to the Berlin Kreuz-Zeitung, trained in the 
school of Plehve, the reactionary bureaucrat sensa- 
tionally assassinated several years ago. Whatever hopes 
the Berlin dailies may have based upon the German 
name of the new Russian Premier are doomed, the Paris 
Temps notes, to disappointment. Nobody could be more 
Slav than Sturmer, whose wife is a pillar of Slavdom. 
He means, the Russian papers report, to change his 
name. There will be no possibility of a separate peace 
between Russia and the Kaiser while Stiirmer holds 
sway, an impression endorsed by the Vienna Neue Freie 
Presse itself. The new Russian Premier, it says, never 
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took much interest in his country’s imperialist adven- 
tures, its expansions towards Constantinople, its inva- 
sions of the far East. He is all for staying at home and 
developing Russia agriculturally. He regards the Mos- 
cow commercial magnate with no favor, while to the 
Petrograd financier he is openly hostile. Stiirmer, in 
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RUSSIA’S SPRING DREAM! 
At the Large End of the Golden Horn 
—Carter in New York Evening Sun 


short, is a Russian statesman of the old-fashioned Mus- 
covite school so powerful when Alexander III. was 
Czar. 


‘ How the New Russian Premier 
Regards the War. 

ASSUMING the accuracy of Italian newspaper im- 

pressions, the new Russian premier regards the war 
as the gigantic mistake of that commercialized imperial- 
ism which first won England and later took root in Ger- 
many. Wisdom suggests a termination of the struggle 
before the masses in Europe get out of hand. Russia, 
however, must stand by her ally, France. This is, for 
Petrograd, the cornerstone of diplomacy in western 
Europe, and until Paris gives the word the Czar must 
be for war. Vienna dailies, notably the Neue Freie 
Presse, read Stiirmer’s character in the same way. He 
is no cipher, as some Liberal London organs infer. His 
character is positive. He champions autocracy, while 
accepting accomplished facts like the Duma and the 
new vested interests. He adheres to what in continental 
European dailies is called the extreme right—that is, he 
clings to the Church, to monarchy, to a patriarchal idea 
of government and an agrarian stage of society. Stiir- 
mer will keep the Russian peasant on the land, dis- 
courage the spread of western European political ideas. 
On the other hand, he holds aloof from bellicose Pan- 
Slav cliques like that of the Grand Duke Nicholas. This 
feature of his political temperament makes him, to the 
German press, a welcome exchange for Goremykin. 
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Premier Stiirmer Elucidates 
; His Political Ideas. 
IN ACCORDANCE with the practice that has come 


into vogue in Russia of recent years, Premier Stiirmer 
took the newspapers into some sort of confidence when 
he was last in office. The war must rage, he tells the 
Novoye Vremya, until an honorable peace is assured. 
Suggestions of a separate peace are an insult to the 
most philanthropic as well as wisest of Czars. Between 
the Duma and the throne, relations must be more amica- 
ble. He is careful to add that the question before the 
Duma is successful prosecution of the war. Reforms 
of any kind are not to be thought of while the enemy 
is on the sacfed soil of Muscovy. The foe must be ex- 
pelled first. Everything else can wait. Political or- 
ganizations, the Duma itself, are instruments of good in 
the hands of autocracy, to be used when occasion re- 
quires. This means to the Neue Freie Presse that 
Russia will go back to where she was before the me- 
morable year 1905, an impression not flatly contradicted 
by any inspired organ of the Allies, however it may be 
toned down. It would be a mistake to infer, says the 
Berlin V ossische, that Stiirmer will precipitate a struggle 
between the progressive element and the reactionaries. 
He is experienced, capable, and will know how to avoid 
such a struggle. He is, nevertheless, energetic, notwith- 
standing his years, resourceful, a man who can efface 
himself and yet be assertive when the time comes. In 
a word, to give the gist of continental European com- 
ment upon the new government in Petrograd, reaction 
has chosen a strong man, whose hand is adept, whose 
touch is light, but whose will is indomitable. He may 
be expected to emphasize, according to the Berlin 
Kreuz-Zeitung, his theory that a reasonably speedy end 
to the war will be best for Europe. That presages a 
contest between official Petrograd and official London, 
for Mr. Asquith is presumed to be committed to a slow 
and somber war. 


Russian Press on the Russian 
Situation. 


FeOR many weeks there has prevailed in all classes 

throughout Russia a weariness of politics, almost 
an indifference to the outcome of the struggle between 
the Duma and the executive. This, according to the 
Rietch, which is thought to express democratic opinion, 
especially the opinion of the “cadet” group. A sort of 
depression has come upon the land, an apathy due to the 
desire of Liberals to occasion no embarrassment to the 
military. It is significant, too, that the Novoye Vremya 
is by no means so Jingo as it was, finding little space 
for the attacks upon Germany which once characterized 
it. The intimacy of the relations between this great 
Petrograd newspaper and the Russian government has 
ceased, however, its position as an inspired organ being 
held, apparently, by the Sielsky Viestnik, the editor of 
which is said to be connected with the ministry of the 
interior. The Novoye Vremya is understood to have 
compromized itself with the bureaucracy by its energetic 
progressiveness, especially as regards the Duma. What- 
ever be the explanation of this episode, involving the 
withdrawal of an official subsidy, the fact seems estab- 
lished that upheavals of one kind and another make the 
Russian press an uncertain guide for the moment to the 
state of opinion in Russia. Occasionally the views of 
a radical paper like the Schisny will gain currency in the 
organs of the central powers because it comments in pes- 
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simistic phrases upon the domestic situation in Russia. 
In no long time the views of this paper will undergo 
modification, possibly as the result of pressure. Even 
the bold Mysl of Kieff is inconsistent in its alternations 
from hope to blank despair over the conditions at home. 
The Moscow Viedomosty, organ of monarchical Slav- 
dom, is the most optimistic of all papers from the 
bureaucratic standpoint. All, it says, is well. 


Is Russia Losing Confidence 
in Great Britain? 

HILE British dailies of the type of the London 

Mail and Times speak glowingly of the heroic 
ally, Russia, organs of the central powers, especially 
Austrian ones, report a disillusion in Petrograd society 
on the subject of England. This is one reason, observes 
the Neue Freie Presse, for example, why the appoint- 
ment of Stiirmer causes chagrin in official London, altho 
no trace of that chagrin, it admits, finds expression in 
the English press, apart from irresponsible labor and 
Socialist sheets. Symptoms multiply, according to the 
Vienna Reichspost, of a profound reaction against John 
Bull in the Muscovite mind. England, observes the 
former Austrian organ, promised to win the Darda- 
nelles. In Salonica Russia has no fish to fry. The Pe- 
trograd correspondent of the London Times alluded not 
long ago to Russian disparagement of British prowess. 
It will be remembered that Ambassador Buchanan de- 
nied “malicious” reports to the effect that Russia and 
England were not in harmony. Foreign Minister Sa- 
sonoff emphasized the cordiality of relations between 
his government and that of Sir Edward Grey. These 
speakings in public simply reveal to the Vienna dailies 
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that an uneasy something in the minds of the Allies 
makes them protest too much. Russian popular opin 
icn, according to the declaration of the \eue Freie 


Presse, is anti-English. 
Russian Warnings Against 
German Impressions. 
Cc ERMAN journalists have received from the head of 
the press-bureau at the Wilhelmstrasse orders to 
“annex” Premier Sturmer, observes the Figaro, to make 
much of his failure to change his German name, to dwell 
upon his freedom from the Jingo spirit, to suggest that 
he is sick of the war. Vainly does the Novoye Vremya, 
now on the side of all that is progressive, correct mis- 
interpretations. The Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung 
and its inspired Berlin contemporaries dwell upon the 
wickedness of England in thrusting herself between 
Germany and Russia as an interested third party making 
trouble. This is the cue of the organs of the Wilhelm- 
strasse to prove that Berlin and Petrograd were on the 
best of terms until Downing street began the intrigues 
ending in the entente, the admission of John Bull into 
the Dual Alliance. The Birscheviya l’iedomosti, influ- 
enced by an anti-German Liberal like Kovalevski, and 
the Russko Slovo, amenable, it is charged, to bureau- 
cratic suasion, ridicule these insinuations, made more 
and more frequently with a view to the effect upon 
Stiirmer. He is not at all impressed by the German 
discovery that he has a German name, by the Austrian 
appeal to his love of agriculture. Neither is it true that 
he looks with distrust upon the liberalizing tendency of 
British political institutions. Sturmer himself inspires 
the press that says so. 





THE NEW ACCORD BETWEEN ITALY AND 


THE 


UPON the appearance of Pope Benedict’s fresh ap- 

peal to the world in the name of peace, he was 
addressed by even the censored Austrian press in terms 
of criticism. The subject of complaint is the pact 
which many European dailies insist must obtain be- 
tween the government of Signor Salandra and that of 
the Vatican. The Pope, to follow a recent elucidation 
in the Paris Revue, is not a neutral as regards Italy. 
It is certain that unofficial exchanges of view must 
have occurred before the nuncio at Vienna appealed 
to Francis Joseph on behalf of the exposed Italian 
cities on the Adriatic. Later on, the pontifical secre- 
tary of state, if reports be accurate, arranged with the 
military authorities to place under the control of the 
Bishop of Padua certain parishes invaded by the troops 
of King Victor Immanuel in the Hapsburg dominions. 
In a word, whenever Italy needs the Pope’s aid she gets 
it, as one wrathful French organ complains; but noth- 
ing is done for Belgium. Moreover, when Italy came 
to grips with Austria, Cardinal Maff, Archbishop of 
Pisa, issued a patriotic pastoral. Other Italian car- 


dinals permitted themselves expressions very distaste- 
ful to the court of Vienna, where the nuncio is begin- 
ning to find his position difficult. The neutrality of the 
Vatican is not very real, therefore, to some Austrian 
dailies, which refer to the Pope’s latest proclamation 
to the warring world as the language of one whose 


VATICAN 


neutrality is open to some question. The Vatican, 
thinks the Reichspost (Vienna), is pro-Italian. 


Difficulty of the Pope as a 
Peacemaker. 

NE of tke obstacles in the way of Pope Benedict 

aS a peacemaker, to summarize recent impressions 
in European dailies like the Paris Matin, the London 
Post and various others, is afforded by his peculiarity 
of temperament. His Holiness has an almost morbid 
dread of disagreeing with anybody. When representa- 
tions are made to him on any subject growing out of 
the war, he listens attentively and concludes by dwell- 
ing upon that point in which he finds himself one with 
his visitor. The rule at the Vatican now is to offend 
nobody— Protestant, Catholic, Greek Orthodox or Ma- 
hometan. The Pope gives an impression of amiability ; 
but he seems to lack the strong hand of his immediate 
predecessor, who cared little for consequences. He is 
less accessible than he was to the European world, 
owing to the unfortunate consequences of interviews 
with journalists. To complicate the Vatican’s problems, 
the war has created a severe crisis within the church 
itself. To some extent this is financial. The revenues 
of the Vatican have been cut down severely by the in- 
dustrial collapse of the great continental belligerents. 
To some extent the crisis is administrative. The goy- 
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ernment of the church suffers from the decentralizing 
effects of war upon the hierarchy. The controversy 
of the Belgian bishops with the ecclesiastic in Germany 
is an instance. The conflict of Cardinal von Hartmann 
with the Archbishop of Paris affords another. In a 
recent communication to the great prelate of Cologne, 
Benedict XV. deprecates these discussions, and there 
will be, it is believed, no more “episodes.” 





Confusion in the Government 
of the Vatican. 
HE tact revealed by the Pope in pacifying the re- 
ligious orders makes a profound impression upon 
the French press. Generals of religious orders in Rome 
are affirmed to have been recently at their wits’ end 
in dealing with manifestants of one nationality in oppo- 
sition to another. The international colleges of the 
great orders, Benedictines, Franciscans, Capucins and 
the rest, have lost many of their members at the vari- 
ous fronts. Some of these institutions have been 





obliged to close, practically. In the innumerable crises 
to which this state of affairs has led, the pacifying zeal 
of the Pope, according to a correspondent of the Paris 
Temps, has wrought wonders. He has kept the peace 
within the church itself, a task of infinitely greater 
delicacy and difficulty than the warring world without 
can yet understand. The schism in Germany, about 
which so much was written in the first months of the 
war, has been definitely avoided. The difficulties inci- 
dent to the occupation of Polish dioceses by the armies 
of Emperor William have been negotiated without 
offense to the Russian Czar. There has been no breach 
with Austria in spite of the latitude allowed to the 
heads of Italian dioceses in denunciation of the heredi- 
tary foe. The original impression that Benedict XV. 
is inadequate as a pacifier must be revised, according 
to some continental European dailies. The Pope, they 
point out, has restored peace within the church, and a 
correspondent of the Gaulois (Paris) argues that he 
may yet, therefore, restore it to the world. 





Men are still living who shuddered at the horrors of the Balkan 
war.—Jacksonville Times-Union. 


Intimatious filter through the byways of news indicating that 
Italy and Austria are still shooting up the Alps—Omaha Bee. 





EFFORTS TO COMPROMIZE PRESIDENT 
POINCARE IN FRANCE 


ARNINGS of a solemn kind are alleged in the 
Berlin press to have been addressed to Georges 
Clemenceau upon the occasion of the recent suppression 
of his newspaper. The venerable but fiery Senator, who 
has made and unmade so many French ministries, seems 
to make no concealment of his determination to drive 
President Poincaré from power. There exists now at 
Paris a political crisis over which the press of the allies 
finds it increasingly difficult to draw the censor’s veil. 
Newspapers in Berlin and Vienna, analyzing the situ- 
ation candidly but not on the basis of adequate informa- 
tion, behold in the severe treatment of the Homme en- 
chainé (Paris) proof of their contention that the minis- 
try of all the talents in France is going to pieces. French 
organs, coping with the censorship, can not be as frank 
as that. The Débats must content itself with entreaties 
to deputies and senators to remember that excessive zeal 
for the republic may ruin it. In short, no details are 
procurable from the Temps, the Figaro or the Matin, 
however freely the Kreuz-Zeitung and the Rheinisch- 
Westfilische Zeitung delve into the obscurities of the 
subject. On one point all agree. The struggle is the 
old one of the clerical against the anticlerical, of the 
champions of republican institutions against the mon- 
archical and reactionary element. That is how the 
Clemenceau organ stated it and that is why, we are told 
in Germany, the paper was suppressed. Clemenceau is 
now a sort of conspirator. 


Grievance of the French Radicals 
against Poincaré. 

O NLY the outbreak of a great war rescued Poincaré 
from the downfall prepared for him by the old 
republican guard, avers the Kreuz-Zeitung. German 
dailies have their views of him. He is a Caesar, 
an imperialist, a man whose faith is pinned to mili- 
tarism, conservatism, the instruments of authority. 
He has no sympathy with the kind of democratic re- 
public for which the Socialists strive. The exigencies 
of war have enabled him to put into practice his des- 





potic views. Thus, in the matter of the higher military 
command, he has, while putting Joffre in supreme con- 
trol nominally, reserved to himself a plentitude of power 
which seems to strain the provision of the constitution 
upon which he bases it. He has fostered that revival 
of the prestige of the Roman Catholic church which is 
one of the striking consequences of the war from the 


domestic standpoint. He wanted to send a nuncio to the © 


Vatican but was prevented by the remonstrances of the 
Socialists under Sembat. Premier Briand has long been 
known as a too willing instrument in the hands of the 
President. For reasons of state growing out of military 
necessity the freedoms of republican France have been 
swept away one after another until the government has 
become a virtual autocracy. France is to lose her 
liberty in the act of fighting for it. 


Clemenceau Accused of Risking 
a Charge of Treason. 
BEFORE the war had been many months old, Clemen- 


ceau had established, according to the Tdagliche 
Rundschau (Berlin), a camp of disaffection. It saw the 
enemy not only in the “boches” (the French term cor- 
responding to Hun in the London press), but in the im- 
perialist Poincaré. The President sees in the war not 
a struggle to free France from the perpetual dread of 
Germany, but an opportunity to promote the conserva- 
tive and reactionary theories of government which are 
so precious to him. He has, consequently, allied himself 
not with England but with the old Tory element in that 
kingdom. He is hand in glove with reaction at the 
court of Nicholas II. If the allies emerge victorious 
Europe will have gained nothing. There will reign 
from Petrograd to London a league of reaction. Clemen- 
ceau has not been allowed to say anything like this in 
the newspaper he has edited under such difficulties. 
Every time he relieves his feelings on the subject his 
paper is suppressed. His position in the Senate gives 
him access to information of an important kind and this 
information is said to be exploited in a sense hostile to 
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the diplomacy of the allies. This Clemenceau himself 
denies. He has been guilty only, as he says, of protest- 
ing. He was the first to raise a voice against the ad- 
venture at Gallipoli. His insistence is all upon the west- 
ern front as the vital factor for France. Poincaré, 
eager to please Russia, is for wild-goose chases in the 
direction of Constantinople. He is fighting to,make the 
map of Europe over along imperialistic lines, to be in 
at the death when the empire of the world is divided 
around a council chamber. Clemenceau, uttering these 
opinions in committees, has disseminated in the German 
mind an idea that a separate peace could be made with 
France. In some German dailies Clemenceau is said 
to doubt the wisdom of the separate peace pact of the 
allies because everything is thus left in the end to the 
judgment of Great Britain. 


Rebellion in the Parliament 
at Paris. , 


Not very long ago there was a scene in the French 

chamber which led directly to the resignation 
of former War Minister Gallieni. That grim sol- 
dier, brought up in barracks and unaccustomed to the 
traditions of parliamentary responsibility, flatly refused 
to attend when he was required to reply to an interpel- 
lation. He was needed somewhere in Flanders. One 
of his subordinates appeared in the chamber only to 
evade questions. Incidents of this kind indicated a de- 
termination in the ministry to ignore the elected rep- 
resentatives of the people. There was a combination of 
the Senate and chamber with a view to impressing upon 
the executive the fact that France has a parliament. 
In this crisis, for it was that, as the Kreuz-Zeitung af- 
firms, Clemenceau was the disturbing element. Had it 
not been for his eminent services to the republic, he 
might have been dealt with summarily. Premier Bri- 
and, while submissive in his attitude to Poincaré, would 
think twice before plunging France into any such domes- 
tic crisis as the arrest of ‘Clemenceau must entail. The 
episode ended with a series of appeals to the deputies 
by inspired papers like the Débats. Public opinion, it 
admits, was profoundly impressed by the crisis involv- 
ing General Gallieni, a short crisis yet a severe one. Just 
what the facts may be in this “crisis” remains obscure, 
for the press of France is severely censored. However, 
it was impossible to avoid comment upon it altogether. 
The Socialists took advantage of the episode to urge 
what they consider due parliamentary control of the 
government. This control was to extend to military 
operations in the field. In the end, the deputies aban- 
doned the proposition as impractical. Behind the ob- 
scurities of the upheaval the Berlin Vossische detects 
one of the severest of the inner confusions which at 
times makes the task of Premier Briand so hard. 


France Rebels Against the Sever- 
ity of Her Censorship. 


CLEMENCEAU is said to have been behind the last 

revolt of the chamber against the severities of the 
censorship in France. Nothing worthy of the name of 
news, complains the Homme enchainé, can get into print. 
To make matters worse, the censorship has been ex- 
tended in a fashion making it dangerous to expose the 
incapacity of the head of the state. The full-dress de- 


bate on the topic revealed Premier Briand at his best. 
He was a master of the spoken word, says the Figaro. 
He disseminated an atmosphere of emotion all about the 
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tribune. Yet the censorship is as severe as ever. It is 
true that M. Briand denies the existence of any such 
institution. He had to say that, observes the Gaulois, 
seeing that a censorship is not only unrecognized in 
French law but positively forbidden. The denial was 
seized upon by the implacable Clemenceau in support 
of his contention that France under Poincaré is no re- 
public. As evidesice of *'.. dense ignorance imposed 
upon the French republic by the obscurantism of the 
government, the Neue Freie Presse refers to the specu- 
lations regarding the visit of Premier Briand to Rome. 
He-.saw Signor Salandra. He talked with the King. 
He arranged an important conference of the allies to 
be held in Paris. Not a hint of the decisions arrived 
at is allowed to appear in the press of Paris. They 
deal in vague generalities. The Gaulois and its con- 
temporaries in Paris appear on the day following these 
sessions with blank spaces in the editorial columns. 
“Holes left by the censor!” Then M. Briand denies 
there is a censorship. Is the war “news” in French 
dailies any more reliable than the Premier’s assertion ? 
The Vienna daily thinks not. It ventures to affirm that 
the war “news” fed to American dailies through British 
cables is to be taken as seriously as are M. Briand’s re- 
marks on the censorship. There is a policy of re- 
pression in France so severe that the explosion must be 
tremendous when it comes. Thus Vienna. 


Possibility of a Political 
Crash in France. 


LL that can be hoped for by Poincaré is-a post- 

ponement for the time being of the crisis that 
will overwhelm him, thinks the Kreuz-Zeitung. He does 
not represent French opinion in his attitude to the war. 
He usurps authority. The war is a cloak behind which 
he is sheltered from the fury of the radicals, the anti- 
clericals, the element which would be rid of the bur- 
den imposed upon the republic by his folly. He could 
have stopped the war by a timely word to Russia. He 
had only to use his influence at the right moment to avert 
the greatest catastrophe that has fallen upon the civil- 
ized world. The dead Jaurés knew that and tried to 
bring influence to bear upon the President. The So- 
cialist leader was assassinated before he could say what 
was in his mind. This story is going the rounds of the 
foreign press, altho its authenticity is not vouched for. 
It is but a straw showing the direction of that mighty 
whirlwind which, as the press of Berlin agrees, is soon 
to rage throughout political France, making an end of 
the Poincaré régime, bringing into power men who do 
not get their cue from London and Petrograd. Never 
were the hopes of the Germans on the subject of France 
higher. They note the campaign of “hatred” prosecuted 
by the Figaro and some monarchial organs, but the be- 
lief they cherish in the pacific proclivities of the heart 
of republican France is firm. All this is very amusing 
to the Petit Journal, a daily in close touch with official 
life, edited by the former head of the foreign office. 
The Germans, it declares, are creating myths, spread- 
ing throughout the neutral world notions of a France 
rent in twain. The republic is united, firmly bent upon 
the victory for democracy which the great quadruple 
alliance exists only to win. It seems a pity to the Tdg- 
liche Rundschau (Berlin) that a unity so complete as 
that of the French should be possible only under a cen- 
sorship so strict. 
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NEWTON D. BAKER, THE MAYOR-IDEALIST OF CLEVELAND, 
BECOMES THE NEW SECRETARY OF WAR 


-N alert and youth-like lawyer, 
fighting doggedly for years 
against the entrenched forces 
of special privilege, fighting 
for an ideal of the city as 

“the hope of democracy” in this na- 
tion—that is the Newton Diehl Baker 
of ‘Cleveland, Ohio, whom President 
Wilson has called to be Secretary of 
War. Citizen Militant he surely is, but 
quite as surely no one will ever mis- 
take him for a militarist. 

Tom L. Johnson, the fighting mayor 
of Cleveland, gripped hold of Baker’s 
idealism and gave the latter’s brilliant 
legal mind the chance to shine during 
a “seven years’ war” with the traction 
companies. After Johnson died Baker 
was elected by the largest plurality 
ever given a mayor of Cleveland. 
Persistent always, diplomatic when 
necessary, Mayor Baker achieved 
things for which Johnson had bludg- 
eoned the way. His executive and ad- 
ministrative capacity have been proved, 
altho he calls himself a dreamer. The 
President, when first elected, wanted 
Baker for Secretary of the Interior 
(having another portfolio in view for 
Lane), but the tender was declined by 
Baker in order to complete a second 
two-year term as mayor. That ended 
January Ist of this year. Now he is 
named and promptly confirmed with- 
out opposition as successor to Lindley 
M. Garrison, resigned. He becomes, at 
44, the youngest member of President 
Wilson’s cabinet. 

Baker belongs to the same era of 
municipal turmoil in the Middle West 
that developed Brand Whitlock into 
mayor of Toledo and then minister to 
Belgium. The two men fought on simi- 
lar lines in city matters, they cam- 
paigned together to secure powers of 
home rule from the Ohio legislature. 
Contemplating one of their motor-car 
tours Whitlock whimsically writes in 
his book, “Forty Years of It”: 


“I would dramatize Baker as speaking, 
while I sat there utterly charmed with his 
manner, his clear and polished expres- 
sion, and envied him his ability to speak 
with such surprising fluency, such ease 
and grace, as if the fact of putting words 
together so that they would form clear, 
logical and related sentences were noth- 
ing at all, and wondering why it was that 
every one that heard was not instantly 
converted to his plan, whatever it was. ... 
And then, between times, Baker would not 


be talking politics at all; he would not be 
indulging in politician’s low gossip, slan- 
dering every one he knew—the ineradica- 
ble and, I suppose, inevitable habit of poli- 
ticians, because in public they are obliged 
to be so suave in utterance and so smiling 
and ingratiating in manner. Baker was 
not like them at all; he knew a vast deal 
of literature and could talk about books 
with comprehension; if you mentioned a 
passage from John Eglinton, or a scene 
from Turgenief, or a poem of Yeats or 
Masefield, he would know what you were 
talking about. He is not one of those 
who, by the little deceit of a thin, facti- 
tious smile of appreciation, pretend an 
acquaintance they have never enjoyed. 
Baker has been able to keep the habit 
of reading, even in politics—a singular 
achievement. Only he would not read 
novels that were in the somber or tragic 
manner. I used to tell him that this was 
a sign he was growing old, since only 
the buoyancy of youth can risk its spirit 
in such darkened paths. For instance, he 
would never read my novel about prisons, 
‘The Turn of the Balance’; he said he 
knew it was too terrible. But I did not 
reproach or blame him. I no longer like 
to read terrible books myself.” 


Baker frankly says that in the War 
Office he has everything to learn. But 
he believes in all of President Wilson’s 
policies so far as he knows them, and 
this belief apparently runs back to stu- 
dent days at Johns Hopkins in 18809, 
when he attended Woodrow Wilson’s 
lecture course on political administra- 
tion and sat at the same table in a 
Baltimore boarding-house. Twenty- 
three years later, at the Baltimore con- 
vention of 1912, Baker led his “pro- 
gressive” Cuyahoga County delegation 
of Wilson men while the majority of 
the Ohio delegates were for Governor 
Harmon. Under the sacrosanct unit 
rule, Baker and his crowd were sup- 
posed to be smothered; but he got to 
the platform and in a vibrant voice 
that secured immediate attention he 
made one of his rapid-fire speeches on 
the absurdity of the unit rule when 
delegates had been elected at primaries. 
He won his point and the count of his 
Ohio votes helped to nominate Wilson. 

His “Gatling-gun” style of speaking 
goes with a mind that President Wilson 
has said “works like chain lightning.” 
He does not indulge in oratorical flap- 
doodle. An occasional fondness for 
Latin phrases is a peculiarity that 
strangely enough seems to interfere 
not a whit with effectiveness before 


those to whom he speaks. Withal he 
has that indefinable quality in a speaker 
called “charm.” This comes, however, 
from his mental traits, not from an 
impressive physique. Baker takes him- 
self seriously in public utterance, in 
private conversation, in court, and in 
office, and one quickly enough forgets 
to take him otherwise on contact. 

Of Baker in office at Washington, 
it is safe to say that correspondents 
will get the same impressions which 
Burton J. Hendrick set down for the 
World’s Work several years ago when 
he studied “Tom Johnson’s successor.” 
Said Hendrick: 


“He is a small, dark-haired, brown-eyed, 
boyish figure. After wheeling around in 
his chair to greet his visitor, Mr. Baker 
throws one leg under his body and sits 
upon it. This leaves the other swinging 
free and it barely reaches the ground... . 
One might easily take him for a Latin 
tutor or a mincing theolog. His colorless 
face too clearly lacks acquaintance with 
out - of - doors; its indentations, however, 
disclose that Mr. Baker is not so young 
as he at first seems—they show that he, 
like his predecessor, has had his moments 
of agitation and trial. Indeed, if one 
ignores the slender body and focuses upon 
the face and head, a different and stronger 
impression is obtained. Here the man is 
full-grown —there is nothing juvenile, 
nothing callow. Tho the rest of the tene- 
ment may be undersized, the head itself 
is ample in its proportions. Mr. Baker 
wears a small shoe but a large hat. A 
six -footer’s top-piece is superimpozed 
upon a boy’s body. 

“Clearly we have a man whose activities 
are all mental. He works, plays, and dis- 
sipates all through the mind. Golf, moun- 
tain climbing, yachting, even automobiling, 
probably offer him few attractions. The 
books that are scattered carelessly about 
the Mayor’s desk force home the same 
idea. Here is a copy of Bernard Shaw’s 
plays; here the last number of the Survey 
magazine; the place is littered with large 
treatises on the initiative and referendum, 
proportional representation, workingmen’s 
compensation, city planning, and the like. 
Outside, his friends and associates tel? 
the most amazing stories of the man 
whom they regard as a prodigy. Greek 
tragedies, they say, do not terrify him, 
even in the original. His coat pockets 
are always stuffed with books and peri- 
odicals.” 


Any one who knows Baker will ex- 
pect him to be most interested person- 
ally in any measures of national pre- 
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MAYOR BAKER BECOMES SECRETARY 


paredness that promise to foster the 
development of a distinct species of 
American democracy in the world. He 
has seen and helped to promote a grow- 
ing City Sense in one American mu- 
nicipality of 650,000 souls, sixth in 
size on our list of cities and a typical 
ndustrial community. He has called 





Cleveland’s City Sense. Johnson, in 
his remarkable autobiographical story, 
counted it a civic victory worth while 
to have taken more than ten million 
dollars of “fictitious” value out of a 
street railway capitalization of thirty 
millions, and to have established a 
three-cent fare basis that paid a fair 


ALMOST THE FIRST THING THIS PACIFIST SECRETARY DID WAS TO ORDER 
AMERICAN SOLDIERS INTO MEXICO! 
Newton D. Baker, the new Secretary of War, is a postgraduate of the Tom Johnson mayoralty 


school at Cleveland and “the original Wilson man” in Ohio politics. 


He won more than a hun- 


dred legal battles for his city and made good as mayor, tho he thinks himself a bit of a dreamer. 


this sense “civitism” in lieu of a better 
word to express the idea of city pa- 
triotism actually at work. The City 
Sense has grown out of such things as 
the bitter struggle for municipal con- 
trol of public utility services, a fight to 
equalize taxation, the contest to secure 
a real home rule charter, innovations 
in the field of charities and correction, 
wholesale use of the parks for recrea- 
tion, and popular education. Baker 
says Tom Johnson is the father of 


return on investment. But above that 
in value he rated the development and 
training for practical service of men 
interested in economic justice. Fred- 
erick C. Howe, commissioner of im- 
migration at New York, was one of 
Johnson’s lieutenants, and his book on 
“The City, the Hope of Democracy,” 
elaborates the thesis that came out of 
this group experience. To Baker Tom 
Johnson in his autobiography paid this 
glowing tribute: 
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“Mr. Baker, tho the youngest of us, 
was really head of the cabinet and prin- 
cipal adviser to us all 
invaluable public servant elected even 
when I was defeated. Newton Baker as 
a lawyer was pitted against the biggest 
lawyers in the State. No other city solici- 
tor has ever had the same number of cases 
crowded into his office in the same length 
of time, nor so large a crop of injunctions 
to respond to [he is said to have won 


He has been an 


fifty-five lawsuits brought in succession by 
the street railways and to have disposed 
successfully of fifteen injunctions in six 
months], and in my judgment there isn't 
another man in the State who could have 
done the work so well. He ranks with 
the best, highest-paid corporation )awyers 
in ability and has held his public office at 
a constant personal sacrifice. This low- 
paid city official has seen every day in 
the court-room lawyers getting often five 
times the fee for bringing a suit that he 
got for defending it. He did for the 
people for love what other lawyers did 
for the corporations for money.” 


Baker’s views on the problems of 
municipal ownership and control may 
be read in a monograph of the Annals 
of the American Academy of Sciences. 
Concretely he holds that the people of 
a city are entitled to public utility ser- 
vices at cost, and as Mayor he effected 
a cost system in transportation under 
which fares go up or down by the 
barometer of a 6 per cent. guaranteed 
dividend upon a fixed capitalization. 
The growth of City Sense implied in 
the gradual extension of municipal 
ownership appeals to Baker's instinct. 
His imagination pictures a city life in 
which everybody may feel that he has 
a stake, a responsibility, some joy and 
pride: 

After graduation from Johns Hop- 
kins, Mr. Baker took a law course at 
Washington and Lee University, then 
returned to his native town of Martins- 
burg, W. Va. In 1896 he went to 
Washington as private secretary to 
Postmaster-General Wilson during the 
last year of President Cleveland’s ad- 
ministration. He returned to Martins- 
burg for law practice but jumped to 
Cleveland by request of Judge Foran, 
who took him into his firm in 1897. 
Then came the Tom Johnson inspira- 
tion or obsession—both terms are still 
used in Cleveland—and Baker was 
elected City Solicitor in 1902. He was 
continuously reelected up to 1912, when 
the city made him mayor. Last fall he 
declined to run for a third term as 
mayor, and Peter Witt, his candidate, 
a Tom Johnsonized co-worker, was de- 
feated. Once more Baker began pri- 
vate practice as a lawyer and a few 
weeks ago had been made active chair- 
man of the local Democratic party or- 
ganization. 

It is customary to point out that the 
tradition of appointing a civilian to be 
Secretary of War further implies now- 
adays legal experience to cope with 
questions arising from colonial pos- 
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sessions, which are administered under 
the War Department jurisdiction. Taft 
was a federal judge before he became 
secretary of war, Stimson was a promi- 
nent New York lawyer, Garrison was 
an equity chancellor in New Jersey. 
His successor has demonstrated legal 
acumen and executive capacity in quite 
a different field. Curiosity regarding 
the direction Baker’s talents may take in 
the War Office under Wilson influence 
must await developments. It will not 
be natural for the new Secretary of 
War to play a passive part. He has 
ideas, lots of them, and he is not used 
to hiding them under a bushel. One 
may surmize that he will favor govern- 
ment manufacture of munitions as a 
club to keep monopoly prices down. 
He is likely to have visions of a “larger 
preparedness” for constructive national 
projects of peace not yet on the con- 
gressional calendar. He belongs to 


CURRENT OPINION 


peace societies. He believes in the use 
of law processes even for the settle- 
ment of international disputes, with 
force enough in reserve to ensure en- 
forcement of the verdict. Whatever 
the outcome of pending legislation for 
preparedness may be, the public may 
expect Baker to make the War Depart- 
ment end of it pretty interesting while 
he is Secretary. Loyalty to his chief 
and a high sense of public duty are 
personal characteristics none can deny 
him. 

Representing the Consumers’ League, 
Baker recently presented a petition to 
the ‘Senate-committee signed by many 
prominent social reformers in favor of 
the appointment of Brandeis to the Su- 
preme Court. This comports with Ba- 
ker’s interest in the human side of so- 
cial problems. 

A sketch-writer in the Survey 
emphasizes the sympathetic qualities 
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which make men, women and children 
like Baker: 

“He takes everybody and everything 
seriously, from the incessant questioning 
of his three little children to all the inter- 
ests and isms of all the men and women 
with whom he comes in contact... . If 
he isn’t always patient nobody discovers 
it, for he is always kind. This sounds as 
if he were formal and coid and detached, 
but he has humor enough and sympathy 
enough to make him very human. He 
loves music as his wife does; but, unlike 
her, he is not a musician. In a small way 
he is a horticulturist, and perhaps it is 
because he is able to divert his mind from 
social and political problems by his en- 
joyment of beauty for beauty’s own sake 
that he is so wise and sane. . . . In visions 
he sees people healthy, happy, contented— 
nobody rich, nobody poor; society giving 
a chance to every man and every woman 
and every little child. That is what he 
has worked for, what he will continue to 
work for.” 


ENVER PASHA: THE MOST MELODRAMATIC FIGURE IN 
THE THEATER OF WAR 


N ADDING the name of Prince 

Yussuf Izzeddin, late heir to the 

Ottoman throne, to the long list 

of Enver Pasha’s victims, the Paris 

Figaro observes that no Borgia 
ever murdered with an art so finished 
as that of the Minister of War at Con- 
stantinople. Enver, we are assured, is 
an artistic temperament realizing itself 
through the medium of assassination. 
“How beautifully he does it.” <A per- 
fect example was the taking off of 
Nazim Pasha. This cool, premeditated 
murder was accomplished by the famed 
leader of the Young Turks with the 
swiftness and ease characteristic of his 
hand. A murder by Enver Pasha is 
always a masterpfece. A sanguinary 
nature? Yes. No vulgar one, how- 
ever. Never will you find Enver Pasha 
revelling morbidly in blood, as his com- 
rade Talaat, associated with him in the 
cares of state most intimately, seems 
prone to do. There is too much of the 
poet in Enver who is also a gentleman 
in the princely signification of the idea 
among Ottomans. The glory that in- 
vests him as son-in-law of the Sultan 
reflects a royalty of nature, an essence 
of the being. Merely to be slain by 
his hand is to leave the world poetical- 
ly. His ascendancy over his friend Ta- 
laat is that of the poet nature over the 
mediocrity, and the spell he casts over 
the hardened von der Goltz, the grim 
Liman von Sanders, who taught him 
how to war, is again that of tem- 
perament. For his tomb our contem- 
porary suggests two words: Enver— 
Artist ! 

Thirty-five years have passed since 
the birth of this Enver not far from 
that Dolma-Bagtsche palace within 
which the Sultan now reigning pined 


in captivity. The Sultan has grown 
very old in aspect since then; but En- 
ver still seems young, still looks the 
radiant angel, still gazes pensively 
from the depths of swimming eyes 
around which time has pencilled the 
fewest and finest lines. In portraying 
him as beautiful, the Paris Débats mar- 
vels at his juvenility of form and feat- 
ure, while the Vienna Neue Freie 
Presse, to which he is the hero always, 
adds that he is the merest boy. Enver 
is not a large man physically, all the 
descriptions agree. There is melan- 
choly poetical grace in the languid 
movement of the hand that caresses 
the silken mustach, a mustach well 
waxed and worn away from the mouth, 
showing in delicate outline beneath. 
The lines of this mouth are firm, ten- 
der, according with a statuesque reg- 
ularity in thé countenance. That long 
thin nose must have been fashioned by 
Phidias many a time when modeling 
his bust of Athena. The cheeks of 
Enver, well shaved always, partake of 
this perfection in being neither rounded 
to suggest a boyish immaturity nor 
lean to severity. Enver does not fat- 
ten in the Turkish fashion. Otherwise 
his figure would lose its divinity, its 
lithe, cat-like, elastic mobility, suggest- 
ing not so much restlessness as an in- 
exhaustible youth, an eternal ado- 
lescence. A Parisienne would pro- 
nounce him exquisite without being 
pretty, the highest compliment there is. 
Enver escapes prettiness because his 
eyes are so keen and because the brows 
above them are so well defined. They 
meet in his moments of reflection. 
When he curls his lower lips—a bad 
sign, notes the Figaro, foretelling an- 
other murder—the small, strong, even 


teeth show whitely. Enver is antici-. 
pated perfectly in the Arabian Nights. 
He is the type of prince and poet in 
one who bore away the Sultan’s daugh- 
ter. 

As one studies the personality, we 
read further, the Berlin lieutenant 
shows through it like a bright light in 
some arabesque transparency. He as- 
similated completely the culture of the 
German regiment which in days now 
gone made him a pet. He was an at- 
taché at the embassy, living the Berlin 
life in a Moslem way with irresistible 
effect. He knows the Wilhelmstrasse, 
the Siegesallee, Potsdam, as if he were 
in garrison there. He speaks, writes, 
thinks, German. It might be his mother 
tongue. His poetical imagination in- 
toxicates itself upon the Napoleonic 
dream. The art of war is to him the 
career of the Corsican, which he feels 
he has been called upon to parallel in 
the world of Islam. 

Even while it denounces him as the 
great assassin, the Paris Figaro con- 
cedes that Enver belongs to the intel- 
lectual type of Mahometan. As a man 
with the temperament of genius, he 
finds difficulty in making himself in- 
telligible; but that difficulty never irri- 
tates him. Having found the key to 
his character, our contemporary feels 
little doubt of the genuineness of his 
piety, of the good faith with which he 
professes the precepts of the Koran. 
His devotion to Allah has made him a 
familiar figure at the little door in the 
wall of the Hamidieh mosque where he 
awaits the venerable Sultan on the re- 
curring days of the Selamlik. The neigh- 
borhood is a favorable lounging place 
of the beautiful Minister of War when 
he happens to be in Constantinople. 
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He paces the shaded avenue not far 
from the white marble glories of Yildiz 
<iosk, the red tarboosh on his head 
nd the gleam of his high boots finding 
the best of imaginable backgrounds 
gainst the dark green of the cypresses. 
le has a trick of clicking his heels as 
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THE SPIRIT OF 


prisoner, never beholding the light of 
day, fearing his end hourly, forgotten, 
neglected. Enver was at that moment 
a thin, yellow lieutenant at the cadet 
school, subsisting upon an allowance 


from his mother. Enver, returning 
from a stay in Berlin with a spirit 
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THE MINISTER OF DEATH IN CONSTANTINOPLE 
Enver Pasha, having earned this sombre title, in the opinion of.the Paris press, by his 


swift, skilled killings, allows no lack of practice to rob his bullet of its sureness. 


The latest to 


go was the heir to the Turkish throne—at least the Paris Figaro gives Enver all the credit for 


that murder. 


he saunters. He lights a cigaret and 
throws it from him after a puff or two. 
The expression on the handsome face 
is always a smiling one, the air is ever 
jaunty. The appearance of the aged 
Sultan from the Mosque metamorphozes 
Enver completely. He stands in an at- 
titude of the most reverent homage, re- 
citing the prescribed prayers in his low, 
measured, silky voice. It is the voice 
of an aristocrat, not throaty, not heavy, 
expressing every shade of meaning in 
appropriate accents. Another detail in 


which the poet emerges, the Figaro 
will remind us! 

There is the best of reasons for the 
affection so manifest between the Sul- 
tan and his son-in-law. 
both 


Ten years ago 


were unknown, the old man a 


aflame, set the old man in the palace 
prison free. He got a princess in re- 
turn, the hand and the fortune of the 
most temperamental of Ottoman ladies. 
He never could accommodate himself 
to the Sultan’s heir, the slain Prince 
Yussuf Izzedin, a little, highly strung, 
nervous man who wore eyeglasses and 
moved restlessly in his chair as he 
talked. To the princes of the reigning 
Ottoman dynasty, as the London Mail 
is always hinting, Enver seemed the 
rankest intruder. Enver insisted upon 
conducting himself as if he “belonged.” 
The princess he married was always a 
great favorite with the Sultan, now in 
his dotage, ignorant even, it is said, 
that his country is at war with Eng- 
land. Prince Yussuf strove to escape 
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from the capital but Enver frustrated 
the plan at the point of his revolver, 
since which event the heir to the throne 
had been practically the prisoner of the 
War Minister, allowed one ride in an 
automobile each day under escort. His 
supreme indiscretion took the form of 
newspaper interviews granted in his 
palace on the banks of the Bosphorus 
and breathing defiance of the party 
headed by Enver. The aged Sultan 
strove for peace within his domestic 
circle at some risk to himself, for re- 
volvers were fired in the course of the 
reconciliation effected between his heir 
and his son-in-law. There have been 
banquets at the palace during which 
dishes were hurled about the dining 
hall and guests thrown down - stairs. 
So, at any rate, runs the budget of 
Constantinopolitan gossip in the press 
of the allies, which traces every episode 
to the violence of Enver himself. 

The one spirit which exerts a sooth- 
ing influence with the Turkish War 
Minister seems to be von der Goltz 
pasha. He has long been the tutor of 
the Turk in the art of war and his 
champion at the court of William IL, 
where his enemies are as powerful as 
his friends. In the Prussian militarist. 
however, Enver finds a type he under- 
stands. Von der Goltz has a grim 
humor delightful to his poetical pupil. 
Between Enver and Liman von San- 
ders, sent out from Berlin to coach the 
Ottoman forces, there exists a coolness 
ascribable, the French papers think, to 
the German martinet’s sympathy with 
the Sultan’s family. Turk- and Teuton 
quarreled over the expedition against 
the Suez Canal, an adventurous pre- 
lude to the conquest of Egypt and of 
India. “Let us have no theatricals!” 
Enver did not like those words from 
the lips of Liman von Sanders, in whom 
poetry has no child. The young Turk 
is keenly sensitive to ridicule and he 
suspects the German of poking it con- 
stantly. Doubtless Enver is too con- 
scious of being the poser, the man of 
attitudes, says the Figaro. He would 
inflict himself upon his country as 
another Aurungzib. Von der Goltz 
laughs at such megalomania, but Li- 
man von Sanders does not like the 
constant suggestion that the fatherland 
faces a world in arms only through the 
valor of the Turk. 

In one German alone has Enver in- 
spired a perfect confidence, the Paris 
paper thinks—William II. A pair of 
brethren, equal temperamentally and in 
ambition, the meetings between them 
are affectionate. Alone, in the intimacy 
of the dear love of comrades, they plan 
the conquest of the world. Enver will 
hold sway over a revived and magnified 
empire of the Orient. To the Hohen- 
zollern will fall the dominion of the oc- 
cidental world. Each relies upon a 
God with traits in common, just as all 
that combines to render the character 
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of the German Emperor picturesque— 
its dramatic effervescence, its religious 
fervor, its poetical irresponsibility—is 
found blended in the Turk. Enver 
makes fiery speeches to his soldiers. 
He races from front to front between 
crises at his capital. He speaks of an 
Islam in peril from a Gentile world. 
He wears striking uniforms. He seems 
insensible to fatigue. He is the object 
of a frenzied adoration. He inflames 
the minds of a whole people with an 
enthusiasm for death and for glory. 
Nor is there the least doubt of his 
mastery of the melodramatic in the art 
of war. He has no sense of strategy, 
but he lives the poetry of battle— 
William II. over again! He can not 
plan a campaign, but he goes through 
one like a whirlwind. 

No living Moslem compares with En- 
ver in the thoroness of his acquaintance 
with the world of Islam. He fits into 
it like a camel into the Egyptian land- 
scape. Often he shakes the civilization 
of the West from him to don a pil- 
grim’s garb and dwell with the nomads 


of the desert. He did that when the 
Italians went to the Tripolitaine, dis- 
appearing from his post at Berlin with- 
out leave. He was the untamed fury 
of his country in the Balkan war, re- 
viving the hopeless Turks with the 
magic of his spirit, tho all seemed lost 
to the pashas smoking around the coun- 
ciltable. He threw these elders into the 
street bodily. He brought in the Prus- 
sian without yielding a jot of his power 
and authority. He provided the organ 
of his faction, the Tanin at Constan- 
tinople, with the inspiration of its furi- 
ous appeals to the Young Turk every- 
where. His rise is thus no accident. 
His power rests not upon events but 
develops logically from an incarnation 
in him of the traditional spirit of an 
entire people, of whom he is the voice 
and the strong right arm. Enver is 
never found parading his contempt for 
the Christian world, notes the Débats, 
also, a tendency marked at times in his 
bosom friend Djemal; but in his heart 
of hearts the Minister of War cherishes 
the prophecy that Islam’s hour is at 
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hand. Brethren of the Senoussi have 
assured him in their desert monasteries 
that as a coming commander of the 
faithful he is to head the most glorious 
of all pilgrimages to Mecca. Here is 
one secret of the hostility to him among 
younger princes of the reigning dy- 
nasty. 

His chief anxiety for the moment is 
said to be occasioned by that Prince 
Wahad Eddin who by the law of the 
Ottoman line is next in succession to 
the throne. Nevertheless a bond of 
affection unites them and this prince 
brought about the latest of the numer- 
ous reconciliations between Enver and 
the excitable princess he got from the 
Sultan for a wife—his fourth, in some 
legends. Enver is strictly orthodox in 
his domestic relations, as the press of 
the allies will admit. He tolerates in 
his harem no more than the number of 
wives sanctioned by the prophet’s prac- 
tice. The royal lady has figured in so 
many tales of their unhappiness that 
some basis may exist for a report of 
his being turned out of her apartments. 


LORD ROBERT CECIL: THE MAN WHO HOLDS THE 
NEUTRAL WORLD AT BAY 


FAIR characterization of 

Lord Robert Cecil, become 

so suddenly famous as Min- 

ister of War Trade in Lon- 

don, can be found in the two 
words, “early Victorian.” Newspapers 
in the united kingdom which probe his 
nature most deeply, like the London 
Mail or the Yorkshire Post, tell us that 
he might have stepped yesterday out 
of the novels of ‘Anthony Trollope. 
Lord Robert is of the breed which 
Charles Dickens only  caricatured, 
whereas Anthony Trollope understood 
it thoroly. The Minister of War Trade 
corresponds to the type in being silent, 
quiet, destitute of elegance, apparently 
absent-minded, cold, courteous. He is 
not English in the Podsnap sense; but 
he is very, very English. The ancestry 
is long, ancient, honorable, with Prime 
Ministers, privy councillors and peers 
of the realm in each generation. The 
aspect is clean, florid, well groomed 
but colorless. There is a suggestion of 
charm, but it is quiet charm, for no trait 
or tendency in a Cecil could possibly 
be spectacular. The Cecils disdain all 
that sort of thing with the silent pride 
for which the family has been distin- 
guished since the days of Queen Eliza- 
beth. The Cecils do everything that 
is English—hunt foxes, sit in parlia- 
ment, go on missions, preside in stately 
halls over gatherings of a whole coun- 
ty, entertain royalty. Never have they 
been known to do anything original, 
not an the cards, out of the ordinary. 
The genius of the house is for hard 
work quietly done and for belonging 


to the best circle. Those who know 
them explain not what they are but 
what they are not. The world has long 
since found out what they are—the 
best people in England. 

Everyone is vaguely aware, observes 
the London News, that the annals of 
the house of Cecil begin in the his- 
torical sense with that William who 
was Lord Burghley in the reign of 
Elizabeth. There is an amazing re- 
semblance in form and feature between 
that adviser to his sovereign and the 
gentleman who has just become min- 
ister of blockade. Here again we have 
the essential characteristic of the Ce- 
cils, an unvarying fidelity to type—tall, 
bald, impassive, reticent, but on the 
whole agreeable. The Cecil idea from 
time immemorial has been to build the 
greatness of Britain upon commerce, 
to found things industrial, to plant 
schools and churches, to make elaborate 
reports upon all these things. There 
is a famous picture of Lord Burghley 
riding a mule painted in the days of 
Elizabeth and it might do as a general 
impression of Lord Robert Cecil as he 
is to-day. The family traits went with 
the family estates to Thomas Cecil, 
first Earl of Exeter and so on down to 
Edward Cecil, Viscount Wimbledon, 
until we come to Robert Cecil, the first 
Earl of Salisbury and follow the Salis- 
bury line till we find a Victorian Prime 
Minister and halt provisionally with 
the calm man who now holds the neu- 
tral world at bay in the greatest of 
England’s naval adventures. In all 
the line you will find no temperament 





at odds with the family tradition, no 
character that does not correspond to 
scale. They have no such families 
outside of England, as the London daily 
from whom we get the information 
irecords with honest English pride. 

Being a Cecil, Lord Robert, con- 
fesses the London. Chronicle, is no 
orator. Denied by racial antecedents 
all capacity to excite himself, he gets 
upon his feet and talks to people, “his 
hands in his pockets, his voice losing 
itself at times as he leans forward to 
scan a memorandum, observing tri- 
umphantly, as if to himself: “That’s 
it!” He is referring to some fact or 
other. He refrains proudly from anec- 
dote, metaphor, fervor, gesture. These 
things seem, indeed, vulgar in connec- 
tion with his speeches. His genius is 
all in the direction of looking aristo- 
cratic, which he does in spite of his 
poverty. Ancient as they are, the Salis- 
buries are not rich like the house of 
Cavendish, who give dukes and pre- 
miers to the realm but who, once in a 
way, produce a genius like the im- 
mortal chemist. A Cecil who did that 
would not be true to the breed and 
must infallibly come to a bad end, as 
one of them did in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He took to poetry, as a family 
legend runs, and, being a younger son, 
he died dreadfully in the Asiatic wilds. 
He was the “sport” of the species, 
speaking technically, his history be- 
longing to chronicals of scandal alone. 
He was brilliant, no true Cecil, and 
had to be disowned. 

Lord Robert Cecil—this one of our 
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time, not the Lord Robert who got 
mixed up with the Earl of Essex and 
Sir Walter Raleigh—is a sincere Chris- 
tian in the institutional Anglican sense. 
No man, suspects the London News, 
ever did more to get people to go to 
church. He believes in the “establish- 
ment,” feeling grieved at “dissent.” 
There can be no doubt that he knows 
as much about ecclesiastical law as he 
does about international law. Now 
and then rumors get abroad that he will 
give up parliament and take holy or- 
ders. A glance at his li- 
brary makes one think of 
Gladstone. The wisdom of 
the church fathers is at his 
disposal. He can quote 
Tertullian from memory, 
and Anselm and Gregory of 
Nazianzen and Cyprian and 
ever so many others. He 
digs into official reports 
upon the housing of the 
poor. No statistics regard- 
ing baptism, conversions or 
bishops are alien to him. 
He communicates what he 
knows in remarks which 
are listened to with respect. 
There can be no suspicion 
of humbug about him, no 
doubt of his transparent 
honesty and good faith. He 
deplores his lack of shining 
traits but he makes the most 
of what God has given him. 

That transformation in 
the mode of life of the 
British aristocracy which 
came about with the war 
made no appreciable differ- 
ence to Lord Robert Cecil. 
He belongs to the proudest 
nobility on earth in its quiet 
way and he married the 
daughter of an ancient line; 
but, being poor, he has 
existed upon the straitened 
plane. There has always 
been something ‘“mpressive 
in the severity cf his little 
home in a shabby part of 
London, where the _pic- 
tures on the wall have come down 
through generations; where the books 
are editions brought out two hundred, 
even three hundred, years ago; where 
luncheon is a thing of cold meat and 
tea, and where the servants appear 
without livery. It is notorious that 
Lord Robert Cecil has been “hard up” 
for years and that he has always lived 
within his little income. This explains 
his lack of smartness. His intimates 
are few and they include two mission- 
ary clergymen in the slum districts. 
He strides through the Grove End 
Road, where he has been living lately, 
in a slouchy suit of gray, a soft hat on 
his big head, a portfolio of papers un- 
der his arm, going at a swinging pace, 
nodding right and left to the neigh- 
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A CECIL OF 
bors, but somewhat abstract in manner, 
as if he were thinking of abstruse 
theological conundrums. His voice is 
somewhat loud in conversation. The 
face lights up charmingly if he feels 
amused. 

There is much in the mentality of 
Lord Robert Cecil that reminds the 
London Times of his father, the Vic- 
torian Prime Minister. He is no hide- 
hound Tory, for instance, as his polit- 
ical foes insist. He realizes that times 
change and that Cecils, while not 





PAPA’S BOY 


That is the label for the new British Minister of War Trade or 
Blockade, Lord Robert Cecil, in the opinion of one facetious London weekly. 
Lord Robert needs but a modification of a single physiognomical char- 
acteristic to become the physical duplicate of his late father, who was Prime 
Minister under Queen Victoria. 


changing with them, must concede the 
historical fact. To one of the precepts 
of his father he is profoundly attached. 
“The axiom of the last age,” wrote the 
late Lord Salisbury, “are the fallacies 
of the present,” and “the principles 
which save one generation may be the 
ruin of the next.” There is nothing 
abiding in political science but the ne- 
cessity of truth, purity and justice, his 
father said once, and he has made it a 
motto. Commerce being the traditional 
concern of the Cecils, it is inevitable 
that Lord Robert has written learnedly 
on the subject of commercial law, 
which, as a bencher of the Inner Tem- 
ple, he mastered completely. Like his 
father, again, he disdains abstract the- 
ories, universal doctrines, watchwords, 
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shibboleths. He has the type of mind 
which dreads a generalization, how- 
ever luminous, and argues from the 
basis of the particular case under con- 
sideration. His obstinacy, altho in- 
domitable, is never headstrong, loud, 
overbearing. It is a quiet, well-bred 
and impervious obstinacy, which takes 
refuge, like his family pride, in silence. 

Like his father again, Lord Robert 
Cecil is shy, keeping aloof from so- 
ciety, showing himself rarely at gath- 
erings in great country houses. He 
goes, when he does go, from 
a sense of duty. It has been 
said that no one can read 
the story of Lord Salis- 
bury’s life without being 
constantly reminded of his 
great ancestor, Lord Burgh- 
ley. He had intense devo- 
tion to the throne, he was 
free from personal ambi- 
tion, he had the “Olympian 
serenity and aloofness,” he 
was pious, felt affection for 
his family keenly. He was 
above all a profoundly re- 
ligious man. Details like 
these apply with no modifi- 
cation, as London dailies 
know, to Lord Robert Cecil, 
even to the devotions in a 
little church daily. The 
purely social diversions of 
the Minister of War Trade 
comprise Sunday evening 
gatherings of his small cir- 
cle of personal friends, for 
he is seen at his best in his 
unpretentious home. He 
suggests his father in hav- 
ing no small talk. He has 
an amazing capacity for 
sustained work, however, 
and he has inherited the 
orderliness and systematic 
methods of his father. Lord 
Robert manifests the keen 
interest which his father 
took in science altho he has 
no private laboratory. The 
political doctrine to which 
both men have held and 
which most offends the radicals is ex- 
pressed in the late Lord Salisbury’s 
words: “It is better to endure almost 
any political evil than to risk any 
change in the historic continuity of 
government.” Lord Robert’s political 
heroes are Pitt and Castlereagh, who, 
like the Cecils, were cautious, patient, 
unemotional. He was taught to revere 
these men by his father, who thought 
so much of the “calm, cold, self - con- 
tained temperament” of Castlereagh, 
and the “pure and self-denying patriot- 
ism” of Pitt. 

As his father wrote of Castlereagh, 
it can be said of Lord Robert Cecil that 
no tinge of that enthusiastic temper 
which leads men to overhunt a beaten 
enemy, ever leads him astray. 
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“ERSTWHILE SUSAN”--INTRODUCING THE DRAMA TO 
THE PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH 


OMETHING of what Stanley 

Houghton did for the mill- 

workers of Lancastershire in 

“Hindle Wakes,” what Graham 

Moffatt did for the Scotch in 
“Bunty Pulls the Strings,” and what 
Harold Brighouse did for the Lan- 
castershire bootmakers in “Hobson’s 
Choice,” Helen R. Martin and Marian 
de Forrest have now done, with the in- 
valuable aid of Mrs. Fiske, for a little- 
known group in America—the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch. “Erstwhile Susan,” a 
dramatization of Mrs. Martin’s “Barna- 
betta,” is a faithful and minute study of 
the language of that group, the habits, 
the customs and the psychology. In ad- 
dition, it contains one of the most 
whimsical and comic portraits in Amer- 
ican drama—that of Juliet Miller (erst- 
while Susan), portrayed with all the 
skill and delicacy of our greatest Amer- 
ican comedienne. 

The scene of the comedy is in Bar- 
naby Dreary’s home at Reinhartz Sta- 
tion, Pa. We are introduced to the 
frowning Barnaby, the local tinsmith, 
his two boorish sons, Jacob and Emanu- 
el Dreary, and Barnabetta, the Cin- 
derella of the household, upon whose 
frail shoulders all the housekeeping 
of the family has fallen. Dreary, we 
learn, is “chasin’ that Methody Minis- 
ter for the church roof job yet,” and 
orders Barnabetta, “Mind you go to the 
Methody Church every Sunday till I 
get that roof job.” He confides to Abel 
Buchter, the school-teacher, that he is 
about to marry for the third time, tho 
not for romantic reasons. “I figger 
that what I paid Emmy Haverstick for 
them thirteen years, an’ the interest, 
would be most $400 by now! I ain’t 
adoin’ no more hirin’...” He has 
taken the matter up with a Reading 
matrimonial bureau, with the result 
that the lady is coming to meet him 
and enter into negotiations. Her name 
is Miss Juliet Miller. Abel knows her; 
“she ain’t very handsome, but she’s 
awful genteel.” 


Ase. Say, Barnaby, did you know 
your fiancy was a lady lecturer? 

BarnaBsy. A lady lecturer! 

AseL. A lady lecturer. Got a sign out 
on her house where she lives that says: 


“Lectures delivered, platform recitations, 


instruction in elocution and voice build- 
ing.” Gosh! 

Barnaby. Say, Abel, I don’t hold for 
that there voice building. 

AseLt, She’s a noo woman, Barnaby, 


one of them sex equality sharps. She 
preaches to the mothers’ social unions 
about females votin’ and energetics. 

Barnaby. «Hyph? 

AseL.- Energetics—that’s what they call 
that noo-fangled idee about improvin’ the 
race. 

BARNABY. Does she just? Well, let me 
tell you, Abel, she won’t be doin’ no lec- 
turin’ and no improvin’ the race when 
she’s my wife. 

AseL. How kin you help it? 

BarNaBy. Me? Huh! Jest let me look 
her over oncet, an’ if I make up my mind 
to take her, she’il be doin’ up at the wash 
tub an’ not adornin’ no lecksure platform. 

AseLt. Mebby she'll retire. 

BarnaBy. You kin jist bet and know 
right now she'll retire. I'll manage her. 

Ase. All right, if you think you kin. 
But, knowin’ the lady, I’m conceited she'll 
do. the managin’. 

Barnasy. Is that so? Well—I’ll show 
you oncet she’s Mrs. Dreary. 

ApeLt. She acts awful queer—yet—and 
her clothes—wait till you see her, looks 
just like a play actress. Why didn’t she 
come in when Jake stopped the coach at 
the Post Office over— 

Barnaby. (Taking letter from his pock- 
et and deciphering it with difficulty.) She 
wrote in the letter here “that upon her 
arrival she desired a period for refresh- 
ment, rejuvenation and inner communion, 
before inspecting her new environment 
and steering her frail bark into unknown 
and perhaps perilous waters.” 

AseEt. Gosh! 

Barnasy. So I was to meet her at the 
hotel this after at two and bring her here. 

AseL. Ye don’t tell! 

BarnaBy. Now, I tole you this, I want 
you to do somethin’ fer— 

AseLt, What be it? 

BaRNABY. I want you to go to the hotel, 
bring her over and interduce us. 

Apet, Me go? Why don’t you go 
yourself ? 

BarRNABY. Because—they’se so many at 
the hotel. I don’t want nobody to know 
till it’s all settled. 

AseL. All right, then I will once! 


David Jordan, a Reading attorney 
and judge, calls upon Dreary to obtain 
his endorsement of a new road from 
Reading to Reinhartz, but fails to inter- 
est the hidebound tinsmith in anything 
like the progress of the community. 
They finally quarrel over Barnabetta, 
Jordan protesting against Dreary’s 
domineering methods of discipline. 
The young lawyer’s interest in the girl 
has been aroused, and the seasoned 
playgoer is by no means kept in the 
dark concerning this naive introduction 
of the “love interest.” Barnaby goes up 


stairs to indulge in a bath, in honor of 
the advent of his future wife. Pres- 
ently that “lanky lady in fancy close” 
is escorted into the Dreary home by 
Abel Buchter. She is “much decorated 
with lace, ribbons, bracelets, necklaces, 
watch-chain, a large brooch pinned to 
to the bosom of her gown.” Miss Mil- 
ler is, we find, a friend of Jordan’s, 
and to him she explains her unconven- 
tional method of choosing a husband: 


Aset. Say, Miss Miller, Barnaby wants 
his clothes. He’s terrible upset because I 
brought you so soon. (He goes upstairs.) 

Juuiet. On love’s light wings, alas, too 
soon, was I wafted to Cupid’s bower. 

Jorpan. And I wish you’d take your 
chance while you have it and let them 
waft you away from here before he comes. 

Jutret. No, my friend, my wings are 
folded. 

Jorpan. Of course—I know your latest 
idea—your scheme for breaking into the 
Reinhartz community — but you'd better 
continue your uplift-work among people 
you understand. I have boundless faith 
in you—but I’ve seen him. 

Juuiet. So? Well, all we have to do 
is to awaken the esthetic nature of these 
people and impress them with the beauti- 
ful realities of life. That will change 
them. 

Jorpan. Change that beast—never! I 
have heard him roar. 

Juuiet. Ere long, he shall roar you as 
gently as a nightingale. 

JorpAN. But what in the world do you 
want him for? Can't you start the work 
some other way? 

Juuiet. Not so directly, my friend. The 
step I am taking is unexampled, I know; 
but it is the one sure way. (Abel re- 
enters from stairs, his arms full of Bar- 
naby’s clothes; crosses to left back.) 

AseL. It won’t take Barnaby no time 
now, Miss Miller. 

Juutet. Tell him not to hasten unduly. 

Ase. Yes, Miss Miller. 

Jutret. You see, I’m not running away, 
Judge. I have created this situation and 
I believe in facing every situation in life 
with equanimity and hope. 

Jorpan. Well, I assure you Dreary is 
no situation to face with equanimity and 
hope. Now, as your lawyer, I advise 
you— 

Juttet. Remember, years ago in Cedar 
Center, Iowa, you advised me not to pur- 
chase the Central Iowa Stationery and 
Fancy Goods Emporium. I did take over 
the establishment and it is still prospering. 
Later all my friends urged me not to be- 
come financially responsible for the Ami 
Bailey Theatrical Enterprizes. Again I 
disregarded advice. You remember the 
fortunate result. Indeed, had it not been 
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for the treachery of Burt Budsaw, my 
municipal theater establishment in Cedar 
Center would still be flourishing, the pride 
and glory of that locality. 

Jorpan. Yes, yes, I know all about that. 
But that is mainly business. But do these 
people around here know of your stage 
experience? 

Juuier. Sh! Sh! No, and they must 
never find out. They know me as a 
lecturer and an elocutionist; but as an 
actress, oh no, no, my friend, that would 
never do. 

Jorpan. I suppose not; but see here, 
Miss Miller, this Reinhartz uplift idea of 
yours— 

Juuret. Pure idealism, I know. 

Jorpan. That's a mild way of putting it. 
Still I don’t believe any man will get the 
better of you. 

Juuiet. One did—once. 

Jorpan. I beg your pardon, I forgot. 
I’m sorry. 

Ju.ier. Pray do not speak of it, it re- 
vives unbearable memories. 

Jorpan, Yes, of course. 

Juuier. When I came east I determined 
to bury my past and all the memory of 
Burt Budsaw’s treachery and to begin life 
anew, as you know. 

Jorpan. Well, if you’re planning an- 
other new start in life, let me beg of you 
not to make it with Barnaby Dreary. 

Juurer. Ah! that’s where you don’t 
comprehend. Barnaby Dreary is just the 
man, because, I understand, he is quite 
the worst. 

Jorpan. Now see here! (He waits a 
moment, looks at his watch.) It’s a quar- 
ter past six. I’ve got to be back in Read- 
ing to-night. All the way over on the 
coach I tried to make you tell me your 
real reason for this mad scheme. 

Juurer. Haven’t I told you? I have 
heard of this curious people. I know of 
this extraordinary community. Among 
the women there is no vision, there is no 
beauty. I have determined to put charm 
into their lives—to lift them up into the 
sunlight of the new ideas—the new day. 

JorpAn. And how do you expect to do 
it? 

Ju.ret. My plans are not yet fully ma- 
tured, but I hope ere long to establish 
a community center in Reinhartz, an edu- 
cational rendezvous.: Indeed, I might tell 
you, my friend, I have brought with me 
my entire theatrical wardrobe and expect 
eventually to illumine Reinhartz with reci- 
tations of Shakespeare’s heroines in com- 
plete costume. 

Jorpan. Shakespeare in Reinhartz? 
Well, I wouldn’t bank too much on that 
if I were you, Miss Miller. Your theatri- 
cal costumes are apt to be a drug on the 
market in this locality, I am afraid. 

Jurret. Not at all, not at all, my friend. 
Even as Mrs. Barnaby Dreary my stage 
wardrobe will have a certain educational 
value. “A thing of beauty is a joy for- 
ever,” you know. 

JorpAn. Yes, yes, that’s all right, but 
I know you well enough to be sure you 
have some worth while reason for this 
matrimonial scheme of yours. Come, now, 
what is it? 

Juviet. Well, my friend, the truth is, 
I’m getting on. 

Jorpan. No, no! 

Juuiet. I have been looking back over 
the years, some of them very pleasant, 
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some a bit hard, but all more or less in- 
teresting. 

Jorpan. Yes, you are the kind that finds 
some joy and spice in every adventure. 

Jutiet. You're quite right. The variety 
and adventure of my career have been 
stimulating — even educational. What I 
have learned I have taught myself, for | 
have been to no school except the school 
of life. But you know, my friend, I’m 
getting a little tired. During the last 
month I have made up my mind | want 
a home. 

JorpaANn. But you have money enough 
to have a home, a settled income from the 
Central Iowa Emporium stock. 

Juiet. No, no, it isn’t the money. The 
truth is I’m tired of being alone. | have 
decided to settle down and become the 
mother of these children. 

JorpAN. Too bad you haven't had some 
children of your own. 

Juuiet. It is, indeed, my friend, it is 
indeed, for I contend that it is the right 
of every woman, married or single, to 
have one child, and no questions asked. 

Jorpan. Well, Miss Miller, not to pur- 
sue this delicate subject to its extremity, 
even if you are bent on matrimony, don’t 
take Dreary. He’s a tyrant and a bully. 
He treats his own daughter like a brute. 

Jutier. Not that child, not that lovely 
child! 

JorpAN. Do you know her? 

Juuier. Well, yes, I guess I do. I wait 
for her every third Wednesday. 

Jorpan. What! 

Juuiet. Er—that is, you see—I see her 
every third Wednesday in Reading. You 
know she comes in on a wagon selling 
tins. I’ve tried to make friends, but she’s 
afraid. 

Jorpan. Poor little girl! Poor little 
Cinderella! 

Juuiet. The very first time I saw her— 
it was a fearfully blustering March morn- 
ing—driving in alone on the tin wagon, my 
interest was aroused. Something within 
me said “that child needs you.” It took 
me some time to find out who she was. 
Then her father advertized for a new 
wife, and I felt that opportunity had again 
knocked at my door. My friend, I’m go- 
ing to marry Barnaby Dreary. I’m going 
to be a mother. I’m going to have that 
child. ( Rises.) 

Jorpan. Now I understand. You may 
count on me, and I hope you'll win. 

Juurer. I will win. “In my bright 
lexicon of youth, there’s no such word 
as fail.” 


Presently Barnaby comes down 
stairs, fearfully gotten up in his Sun- 
day clothes. Juliet gasps as she looks 
at her prospective bridegroom. Barna- 
by is likewise amazed at her gorgeous 
array. 


BarNaABy. Well, I’m know if you ain’t 
as pretty as some, you’re wery good. And 
what is beauty without goodliness? 

Juutet. Well, goodliness somewhat tem- 
pered with a little beauty might be more 
acceptable to both of us. However, in 
this life, Mr. Dreary, the point is, not 
what we want but what we can get. 

BarRNABY. Wery true, wery true. 

Jutier. And now, not to occupy the 
entire afternoon with conversation, I have 
come, as you are aware, to make myself 
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acquainted with your ménage—I! mean to 
learn something of your children and your 
home. 

BaRNABY. Well, who do you want fd 
see, ‘cept me? 

Juuiet. Tell me all about your dear 


little children. I’m so anxious to know 
them. 

BarRNABY. Well, they're pretty well 
growed. Barnabetta, the youngest, is near 


seventeen a’ready. But she'd seem awful 
dumb to you, so high-toned as what you 
are. 

Juuiet. The dear child, dear child— 
don’t you love to contemplate the young 
girl—Mr. Dreary— 

“Standing with reluctant feet 

Where the brook and river meet.” 

BarNaBy. Well, not yet. 

Juttrer. You know, Mr. Dreary, I feel 
intuitively that your daughter—what was 
that pretty name you called her? 

BarRNaABYy. Barnabetta—aftemher mom 
and me, Barnaby and Etta. 

Jutier. How charming! I feel in- 
stinctively, Mr. Dreary, that dear little 
Barnabetta and I are going to be friends. 

Barnaby. Barnabetta ain’t never got 
much to say fur herself. 

Juvret. Her nature is yet slumbering. 

BarnaBy. Well, I don’t leave her slum- 
ber much. 

Juuiet. Well, Mr. Barnaby, I shall do 
my best to awaken her nature to help 
her, as Prof. Schmidt of Reading so 
frequently remarks, to find herself. The 
one thing we must do, the professor says, 
Mr. Dreary, is to find ourselves. He in- 
sists upon it. 

Barnasy. He does, does he? Well 
that is somepin I never had to do yet, 
find myself. I don’t remember ever losin’ 
myself. 

Juutet. Is Barnabetta joyful at the idea 
of my advent into this establishment, Mr. 
Dreary? 

BarNABYy. She don’t know it yet. She 
takes things very quiet, Barnabetta does. 
Whether she’s joyful, she won’t make any 
when I tell her. But now, Miss Miller, 
do you feel sure that you’d suit me? 

Jutrer. Oh, dear, delightful — that’s 
your modest way of putting it, isn’t it? 
How droll you are, trying to get up cour- 
age to ask me if you suit me, aren't you? 
I won’t be naughty and tease you, Mr. 
Dreary. If it were only you I might 
hesitate; but when I think of those three 
motherless children — for sixteen years 
without a mother’s care and guidance— 
the call is much too strong. My whole 
woman’s nature responds to it, Mr. 
Dreary. I accept your proposal 


Barnabetta, who is only seventeen, 
is dismayed at the news of her father’s 
prospective remarriage, feeling that it 
will only mean more work for her. 
Shyly she rejects Miss Miller’s ad- 
vances to establish a friendship; but 
the older woman does not give up hope, 
and gradually lightens the household 
burdens for the little girl. The two 
sons, more especially Jacob, are more 
than antagonistic to the new Mrs. 
Dreary, as we discover when the cur- 
tain rises upon the second act, the same 
scene six months later. The Dreary 
family is at supper. Juliet is the dom- 
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inating figure, tho she has not yet suc- 
ceeded in redeeming Barnabetta from 
the slavery of waiting upon her greedy 
brothers and father. Jacob, his curi- 
osity aroused concerning his step- 
mother’s past, asks many impertinent 
questions concerning her life in Cedar 
Center, which she passes lightly by. 
But his betrothed, Ramah Schwenk- 
felders, has relatives there and Jacob, 
anxious for a large share of his 
father’s estate, plans to find out every- 
thing he can concerning Juliet. 


Weber’s just been to the shop over and 
she says that when Emanuel and me was 
at Lebanon last Monday you had Emmy 
Haverstick doing the washing. That’s 
somepin I don’t do, hire the washin’ yet 
when I have a wife and growed-up daugh- 
ter at home. I don’t do that there. 

Juuiet. Well, then, husband, we'll say 
I hired Emmy Haverstick, and let it go 
at that. 

BARNABY. Well, whether you hired her 
or me—what’s the difference? I say I 
won't have it, Jool-yet. 

Juttet. Not to argue with you, Bar- 
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Barnaby. (Picking up book from 
table.) What’s this here? 

Juuiet. A book of synonyms. 

Barnaby. Of what? 

Juyiet. Synonyms. I want Barnabetta 
to enlarge her vocabulary. 

BARNABY. (Tossing book on table.) 
Say, she ain’t to waste her time gettin’ 
the cinnemons. 

Juuiet (Begins softly to hum.) 

“By the blue Alsatian mountains, 
Dwelt a maiden wondrous fair.” 

BaRNaABY. It’s well you got married, 

Jool-yet. 

















BARNABY JULIET 


JAKE 


EMANUEL 


BARNABETTA 


JORDAN 


Juliet Miller (Mrs. Fiske) comes from Cedar Center, lowa, into the home of Barnaby Dreary of Reinhartz, Pa., hoping to awaken the com- 
munity to the beauties of Shakespeare and modern enlightenment and to educate the Cinderella-like Barnabetta, who is the drudge of the Penn- 


sylvania Dutch family. 


Jacob Dreary and Ramah Schwenk- 
felders arrange to visit Cedar Center, 
Iowa, on their “wedding trip,” in order 
to find out all there is to find out con- 
cerning the erstwhile Susan Miller. 
That lady offers to send them to Cali- 
fornia instead, paying all their ex- 
penses. They accept. Discussing the 
problem with Jordan, Juliet confesses 
that “I can’t have that story of Bert 
Budsaw come out” Meanwhile she 
exerts all her efforis to win Barnabetta, 
aided and abetted by Jordan. The Cin- 
derella of the household decides that 
the burden of life is too much, and is 
about ready to steal out and throw her- 
self into the river when her stepmother 
presents her with a new coat and Judge 
Jordan invites her for a sleigh ride. 
Protesting, she goes. Barnaby’s anger 
is aroused by Juliet’s actions in taking 
matters thus into her own hands. A 
quarrel ensues: 

Tillie 


Now lookahere! 


BARNABY. 





naby, it is quite too absurd to imagine me 
as the laundress of this establishment. 

BarnaBy. Well, Barnabetta kin do the 
tub part and you hang out on the line, if 
that’s more refined. 

Juuiet. Barnabetta is quite as unfitted 
for that sort of work as 1 am. I will pay 
the laundress. 

BarNABY. Well, Juliet, I kin tell you 
you won't git a chanct to pay her again. 
Now then, what was Barnabetta doin’ all 
Monday if you cooked dinner and Emmy 
Haverstick done the washin’, heh? 

Juuiet, Barnaby, I may as well tell you 
first as last that the time has come when 
you must consider your daughter’s edu- 
cational pursuits. 

BARNABY. What! She’s got education 
enough a’ready. An’ too much for her 
own good, I’m thinkin’. Look at me—I 
was only educated with a Testament an’ 
a spellin’ book an’ a slate. We had no 
such blackboards even to recite on. An’ 
do I look as if I need to know any more’n 
what I know a’ready? 

Juuiet. Far be it from me, Barnaby, to 
give complete expression to my inmost 
thoughts. 


David Jordan, an attorney from Reading, falls in love with the girl, while ‘‘Erstwhile Susan” triumphs over many problems. 


Juuiet. It’s well you did, husband dear, 
I’m not so sure about myself. 

3ARNABY. Fur the reason that you 
needed a man to manage your money. I 
was just countin’ together how much you 
spent yet since you're here a’ready, an’ it 
amounts to somepin awful. 


Juuiet. But, Barnaby, I’ve always spent 
my income. 
BaRNABY. What! you spend two thou- 


sand a year all on yourself? I jest sus- 
picioned as much. Yi, yi, yi! 

Jutiet. Oh, you are so humorous, Bar- 
naby. Don’t you worry, honey, about my 
finances, 

BARNABY. Well, after this, when your 
interest money comes in, I invest it again. 
You ain’t to fling money around as if 
you was one of the Rockyfellers, or who- 
ever— 

Jutret. There, there, Barnaby. You 
seem to forget all about its being my 
money. 

Barnaby. I ain’t so sure your money 
is tied up yet so that your mister has 
nothin’ to say. 

Juuiet. Fie, fie, ran back to your shop, 
dearie. 

















“Lost, the golden minutes 
Sixty diamond seconds.” 

Jaxe. Say! What do you mean by 
somepin like this, anyhow, heh? They 
tell me at the hotel that you druv my 
horse to Lebanon this after— You leave 
my horse be. 

Juuiet. But, son, I’m about to buy a 
dear little buggy, and you may have the 
use of it in exchange for my use of your 


horse. That will save you fifty cents a 
ride. 
Jaxe. I tell you, you leave my horse 


be. You ain’t got no right to her. 
Juuiet. Jacob, dear boy. 
Jake. Don’t “dear Jacob” me. (Throws 
whip on table.) You leave my horse be. 
BarnaBy. (Rises.) What's this, Jool- 
yet, you out ridin’ this afternoon, a’ready? 
I didn’t give you leave. (Juliet roars.) 
Juuiet. But, Barnaby, the work is not 
neglected, if that is what you mean. 
BarNnaBy. Yes, when you pay out 
money to hire people yet to do what you 
ought to do. Mind you, Jool-yet, if that 
ther Emmy Haverstick shows up here 
next Monday morning to do the washin’ 
you'll get a shamed face in front of her, 
fur I’ll chase her off. 


Juuietr. “By the blue Alsatian Moun- 
tains—” 
BarnaBy. Fur thirteen years | paid 


Emmy Haverstick good money. But not 
any more. I figure that what | paid her in 
them thirteen years and the interest would 
amount to nigh $400 by now. 


Juuiet. “By the blue Alsatian moun- 
tains—” ; 
BarnaBy. Say, Barnabetta she’s gettin’ 


spoilt for me somepin fierce, but I'll put 
a stop to that. 

Jacos. And about time, too, pop. Bar- 
nabetta’s always ironed my Sunday pants 
fur me, and to-day she wouldn't. 

Juuiet. But, my dear, | couldn’t allow 
her to iron your pants. Take your pants 
to a tailor. It is not a woman’s work to 
iron pants—don't call them pants. (Enter 
Emanuel, also angry.) 

EMANUEL. Say, where’s Barnabetta? 

Jake. I kin tell you. Barnabetta’s out 
sleigh ridin’ with the lawyer. 


BarnaBy. Where did she get the dare? 
Juuiet. I gave her permission. 
BarNaBy. You did, eh? Well, I'll show 


her onct when she gits home. 
Jake. Yes, leave pop to show her. 
EMANUEL. Where's my clean shirts? 
Juuiet. I explained to you all last Mon- 
day regarding the washing. 
Barnasy. Ain’t it the wife’s dooty to 
do the housework? 


Juuiet. Certainly, husband—or have it 
done. 
BaRNABY. (Turns to the two boys.) 


Barnabetta keeps com- 
I ain’t keepin’ two 


This here ends it. 
pany and gits married. 
idle wimmin, 

EMANUEL. I want my shirts washed 
and ironed now. 


Jake. And I want my Sunday pants 
pressed. 
Jutret. Gentlemen, I have already in- 


formed you, we will not wash your shirts, 
and we will not iron your Sunday pants. 

BarnaBy. When Barnabetta gits back, 
I'll learn her. (Sound of sleigh outside. 
Jordan and Barnabetta heard saying “good 
night.” Sound of departing sleigh. Enter 
Barnabetta. The three Dreary men gasp 
Barnaby, striding for- 


in astonishment. 


“ERSTWHILE SUSAN” 


ward, seizes Barnabetta by the shoulder.) 
Come in here. I'll show you oncet if you 
can do as you please under my roof. 
(He jerks her roughly into the room.) 

Juviet. Now then, Barnaby—there is 
something you don't quite understand. 

Barnasy. Get out of my way— 

Ju.iet. Now, Barnaby, listen to me. 
You may not have suspected it, my dear, 
but when you married me, you led to 
Hymen’s altar a woman of more or less 
resolution. 

Barnaby. Say, I'll listen to your talk 
when I’m done with her. Barnabetta, do 
you know what | am going to do? 

BARNABETTA. (Steps forward.) Yes, I 
know what you are going to do, and | 
don’t care, for 1 know what I am going 
to do—and you'll never touch me again— 
not after to-night. 

BarRNABy. Huh—won't I, won't |? 

Juuiet. As | said, my husband, you are 
this time married to a woman of more or 
less resolution. 

BarNABy. Am I yit? 

Juuiet. If you doubt it, just note that 
] wished to marry you—and | did marry 
you. I wished to have a child to cherish 
—and I secured one. And now | wish to 
save this child from a fate that would 
crush all life out of her. 

Barnaby. Heh! If you ain't suited, 
why did you jump at me? 


Juuiet. “At lovers’ perjuries, they say, 
Love laughs.” 
Jake. Honest to gosh, if I was married 


tc a woman that sasses me like that, I'd 
lick her! 


BarnaBy. (To Juliet.) You— shut 
your gab. (To Barnabetta.) Come on 
here. (To Juliet.) Say—I have enough 


(Picks up whip. To Barna- 
(Holds up whip 


of the gab. 
betta.) Come here, you! 
about to strike her.) 

Juuiet. (Taking whip from him and 
throwing it through window.) You damn 
Dutchman! (Holding out her arms to 
Barnabetta.) Barnabetta! (Barnabetta 
rushes into Juliet’s arms.) 

The curtain rises for the third time 
upon the Dreary living-room, revealing 
it transformed. It is six months later, 
two months after Barnaby Dreary has 
come to a violent death by falling from 
the “Methody roof.” The new road 
between Reinhartz and Reading is com- 
pleted, and the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania is now motoring over the road. 
There are to be exercises in the square. 
A portrait of Barnaby draped in black 
hangs over the door. His will is to be 
read this day. Barnabetta has been 
away to school for the past six months. 
It develops that Jacob and Ramah have 
not gone to California, tho they had 
accepted Juliet’s offer. Jacob has dis- 
covered interesting facts, he informs 
his brother, with which to confront his 
father’s widow at the reading of the 
will, which presently takes place in the 
presence of the assembled relatives, 
stern and awkward looking Mennonites. 
Puntz, the lawyer, informs the aston- 
ished group that Barnaby left “close 
on to a million dollars” acquired 
through the shrewd sale of “that rail- 
road land and the coal fields over Le- 
banon way.” Mr. Dreary had torn up 
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his will after his quarrel with Juliet, 
had met his fatal accident before he 
had had time to draw up a new one, 
thus dying intestate, leaving his enor- 
mous estate to be divided according to 
state law. 

At this point Jacob plays his trump 
card, accusing Juliet of possessing a 
husband in lowa. 


Jake. Well, I ain't concerned about no 
poems or no souls. What | want to know 
is how you got the dare to touch my pop’s 
money when you got a husband out West? 

EMANUEL, A husband out West? 

Em WAcCKERNAGEL. A_ husband out 
West? Yi! Yi! 

Jennie. Poor cousin Barnaby. 

Juuier. My son, if I had a husband out 
West, as you so concisely state, it would 
certainly be the height of presumption for 
me to claim any share of your dear papa's 
estate—such an unexpected large one, too. 

JAKE. (Pulling newspaper out of pock- 
et.) Kin you deny that out in Cedar Cen- 
ter you was engaged to Bert Budsaw, who 
kept the drug store? 

Juuier. I have no intention of denying 
it. 

Jake. Well, then, mebbe you'll deny 
that your real name is Susan? 

Juuier. Again, I shall not, | changed it 
for euphony’s sake. 

Jake. Who's he, another fellah? Now 
mebbe you're goin’ to deny that back in 
lowy you was a play-actor? 

Juuiet. Again I have no intention of 
making a denial. 

Jake. And furthermore are ye intend- 
in’ to deny that ye run away with Bert 

sudsaw and got married? 

Jutiet. That 1 most certainly do deny. 

Jake. Oh, you do, do you, and all | 
got to say, the night you and Bert Bud- 
saw was to be married, you run away and 
youse never showed your face in Cedar 
Center sinct. 


ABEL. Gosh! And how do you know 
that there? 

Jake. ‘Cause me and Ramah’s been to 
Cedar Center. 

AseL. And you ain't been to Califor- 
ney? 

Jake. Not much, | ain't. 

Puntz. Say, Jake, what did you find 
out? 

Jake. As soon as I got there I asket at 


the hotel about a Miss Juliet Miller, and a 
slick young fellah asked what I wanted 
to know fur, and I told him. He said that 
was his business findin’ out things fur 
strangers. And he had to have money for 
clews. Well, right away he was hot on 
the trail, and it wasn’t a week before he 
got me these here papers, and I wrote and 
told my pop. (Flourishes papers.) 


Puntz. What’s in thim there papers, 
Jake? 

Jake. Well, you jist listen oncet. 
(Reads.) “Elopement. In the enveloping 
blackness of the midnight hour, Miss 


Susan Miller and Mr. Bert Budsaw elope 
from Cedar Center.” 

ABEL. Gosh! (Rises and crosses to 
Jake, looks over his shoulder, reads.) 
“Married in Mankato. Society stirred to 
its profoundest depths by sensational and 
mysterious escapade of two prominent cit- 
izens.”’ 

Jake. And collume and collume about 
you and Bert Budsaw. Now, mebbe you'll 
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take my pop’s money off us, you female 
bagimist. 

MENNONITES. Yes, yes, he’s right! 

Juuiet. Silence. Be still. It is intense- 
ly painful, my friends, for me to resurrect 
a tragic past; but now that Jacob has seen 
fit to lay bare the secrets of my soul, I 
may as well explain to you that seven 
years ago I was to become the bride of 
Bert Budsaw. 

Jake. Now we're gittin’ to it. 

Juxiet. I must speak of the time when 
the Ami Bailey Theatrical Company ar- 
rived in Cedar Center. They were in fi- 
nancial difficulties and I came to their 
rescue. One morning | learned that Ami 
had departed with his company and had 
gone to Winona, where I quickly followed 
him, to find that again he had vanished, 
this time taking with him only the prima 
donna. 

ABEL. Gosh! 

Juuiet. Altho so far my professional 
appearances had been solely as the elocu- 
tionist of Cedar Center, I studied the lead- 
ing part and, where my memory failed me, 
I filled in with recitations. 

ABEL. You mean you was a play actress? 

Jutret. Emboldened by my success I 
returned to Cedar Center and established 
my Municipal Theater. Upon one occa- 
sion I played Desdemona. One newspaper 
sent a reporter all the way from Kansas 
City to witness the performance. He said 
he had never seen anything like it. Later, 
I introduced to Cedar Center the modern 
masters—my friends, the supreme geniuses 
that throughout the civilized world have 
revolutionized the draa-ma. 

Jake. Say, when do we git to Budsaw? 

Juuiet. “He jests at scars who never 
felt a sound.” Shortly after, our ongenue 
was taken ill. 

RAMAH. What’s that there? 

Juuier. I repeat, our ongenue. It was 
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necessary to send to Chicago for a sub- 
stitute. The young woman arrived, Birdie 
Beverly. She was poor and forlorn. I 
took her in. Seeking to supply her with 
pleasure and diversion, I introduced her 
to Bert Budsaw. 

Jaxe. That’s the fellah, Budsaw, and 
now we're gettin’ to Bert. 

Juuiet. Bert and I were to be married. 
We were to have the wedding upon the 
stage of the theater. We gave away white 
satin programs and boxes of wedding cake 
to the ladies, inviting all the audience to 
remain for the ceremony. 

AsEL. Gosh! 

Juuiet. The play was “The Merchant 
of Venice.” As I was passing to my 
dressing-room the stage manager handed 
me a note, which he said the drug-store 
clerk had just brought over. It was 
marked important. With no thought of 
impending doom I opened it. Every word 
is burned upon my brain in characters of 
fire. “Dear Susan,” it ran, “you'll despise 
me, I know. I despise myself. There will 
be no wedding to-night: I have run away 
with Birdie Beverly.” 

Puntz. Say, ain't that scandalous! 

Juuiet. What should I do? Kill my- 
self? No, life was not mine to give or 
take away. Stay and be laughed at? No, 
no, a thousand times no! Suddenly it 
came to me—flight. They had eloped, why 
not 1? I summoned the stage director. 
“Bill,” I said, “hire a carriage and be at 
the stage entrance. Have this long cloak 
ready.” Out in front the orchestra was 
playing the wedding march from Lohen- 
grin, and to this day I cannot hear the 
words of Portia’s appeal—“the quality of 
mercy is not strained, it droppeth as the 
gentle rain from heaven”—without it all 
coming back to me. Bill drove me to the 
next town, where I took the first train 
to Kansas City. 





Puntz. And you didn’t go with Bud- 
saw? 

Jutiet. No, my friends. The papers 
that Jacob has secured at such expense 
and effort spoke truly in stating that Bert 
and I eloped from Cedar Center. We did 
elope, my friends, but not together. For 
Bert eloped with Birdie Beverly and I 
eloped alone! 

AseLt. Gosh! 

Juuiet. In my first condition I even 
contemplated entering a convent. Then 
suddenly I remembered the extensively 
planned wedding journey. All the tickets 
were in my possession. My trunk, marked 
Mrs. Budsaw, had been forwarded to Wi- 
chita. The inspiration came to me, why 
not make the trip? 

ABEL. Say, and did ye make the wed- 
ding trip by yourself? 

Juuiet, I did. I omitted no point on 
the schedule. I went everywhere, I saw 
everything, and, despite its tragic begin- 
ning, that trip has always remained a most 
delightful memory. 


Transformed into a modern and at- 
tractive young woman with no traces 
remaining of Pennsylvaina Dutch 
provincialism, Barnabetta finally ac- 
cepts the proposal of Judge Jordan. 
But she confesses that she fears to have 
his sister and her friends, members of 
the governor’s party, meet her step- 
mother—as the latter has the reputa- 
tion of being one of the curiosities of 
the village. It is the intention of these 
fashionable women to call upon Juliet 
and to make fun of her. Jordan reas- 
sures her, and presently the governor 
and the ladies enter. The play con- 
cludes with this meeting, Juliet again 
turning defeat into triumph. 


THE RAG-MAN’S SONG AS THE LAST ECHO OF AN ERA 
WHEN BUSINESS WAS MERGED WITH MUSIC 


NCE business was musical. 

The cries of petty trades- 

men and perambulating ped- 

dlers of food and clothing 

merged into melodic mea- 
sure, which was pleasing and attractive 
in proportion to the vocal gifts dis- 
played. The musical was merged with 
the commercial, the artistic with the 
utilitarian. Moreover, musical expres- 
sion rendered less intolerable to the 
singer himself the endless repetition 
which was required for his vocal ad- 
vertizement. James Frederick Rogers, 
writing in the Musical Quarterly, be- 
moans the passing of that interesting 
era: 


“Alas! with organization and concen- 
tration, with the exchange of the free, 


4 Presto = 





Cash paid for rags 


STRUGGLE 
This expresses the failure to strike a bargain. 





open-air nomadic competition for the close 
confinement of trade within four walls, 
how completely the natural musical atmos- 
phere of business vanishes! The attrac- 
tive power of a well-voiced musical phrase 
gives place to the thousand identical 
smudges of printer’s ink, and the lure of 
the bargain-counter. A man or woman 
who can sing stands no better chance of 
employment or preferment than one who 
can only use the monotone. What music, 
but that which is unuttered (if the sur- 
roundings ever incline to it), is there in 
the department store, save the occasional 
squall of the self-advertizing phonograph, 
or the dreary rattle of ragtime from a 
cheap piano? Will music ever again walk 
hand in hand with business, save in the 
rare survivals of an earlier order of which 
we write?” 


In days when none could read, we 
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Cash paid for’ rage 
OMINOUS 


We are told that this is reminiscent of the 
knocking of fate in Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. 





are reminded, there was no other way 
to advertize. The musical cry was an 
advantage to all. Not only was the 
musical phrase attractive, “but only by 
the individual and fixed form of ex- 
pression could the trader apprize his 
regular customers of his approach. 
The melody was equivalent to a name 
attached to a modern shop-sign.” 


“In the days (not long past) when most 
of the tradespeople were itinerant, there 
was a great uproar in the streets of the 
large cities, but it was a musical hubbub, 
and the merchants and mechanics often 
added ‘to the sweetness of melody the 
honey of poetry. Some of the verse 
used is recorded by Lydgate, who, in 
Chaucer’s time, first became the chronicler 
of street criers. Ben Jonson in his ‘Silent 
Woman’ furnished Master Morose, who 
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Cash paid for sage 
TRIUMPH 


Perhaps this is sung after the successful com- 
pletion of a bargain. 
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Cash paid for rags 
ALMOST BEETHOVEN 


This theme might have found a place in his 
notebook. 


could bear no kind of noise, not even 
ordinary speech, ‘with a huge turban of 
night-caps on his head, buckled over 
his ears’ to shut out the cries of the 
fish-wives, orange-women, hammer-man, 
broom-man, costermonger and chimney- 
sweep. A _ twentieth-century numerous 
colony of Masters Morose, through their 
representative Commissioner Bingham, 
found it necessary (?) for the good of 
their nerves to banish the banana-man, 
old-clothes-man, kettle-mender, umbrella- 
fixer and all the numerous company of 
vocal soloists from the streets of our great 
metropolis, tho the discordant rattle of 
trolleys and ‘ells,’ and the murderous 
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g Cash paid fs rags 


EFFORT 


The rag-man’s lot is not a happy one as indicated 
y this refrain. 


shriek of motors waxes continually louder 
in the land. Fortunately this hypersensi- 
tiveness to melody does not extend to 
other cities, else the collection of the 
present few examples of the cries of 
one sort of trader would have been 
impossible.” 


At the time Commissioner Bingham’s 
edict banishing the perambulatory 
merchants went into effect, writes Mr. 
Rogers, some of their cries were re- 
corded in the New York Sun. There 
was the song of the vegetable man, the 
scissors-grinder, the kettle-mender, the 
banana-vender, the old-clothes man. 
But there was no song of “rags.” Yet 
the cry of the “rag-man” is not only one 
of the most interesting of street-cries, 
according to this investigator, but one 
of the very few to survive the advent 
of a new commercial era. He explains: 


Cash paid for rags, Cash paid for rags,cash paid 








ELABORATION 


How a simple cry may be elaborated almost 
into music. 


“The writer cannot tell a lie in this 
particular matter and he must confess 
that, while in his own city the hawker of 
fruits and vegetables, the mender of luck- 
less umbrellas, the repairer of decrepit 
wash-boilers, and a few others of those 
who formerly wove music into their work, 
are heard but occasionally, the dealers in 
rags are a very numerous as well as an 
almost lonely survival of the old order 
in ways of trade. The call of ‘Cash paid 
for rags’ resounds through the brick and 
mortar cafions which we call streets, and 
often one merchant is not out of hear- 
ing before another is heard approaching. 
Usually the call to barter is set to inter- 
esting musical phrases which are as dif- 
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Cash for rags 
ROMANCE 
Except for the words, there is nothing sug- 
gestive here of huckstering. 











ferent as are the men who utter them. 
The words (which are very inclusive) are 
always the same, but the musical prelude 
to a bargaining over disreputable cloth- 
ing, papers that have long since ceased to 
contain ‘news,’ spiritless bottles and super- 
annuated pots and pans, varies with the 
melodic gifts of the singer.” 


In 1857 Georges Kaestner published 
a remarkable study, “The Cries of 
Paris,” in which he collected no less 
than six hundred and forty-two differ- 
ent cries of the tradespeople of the 
streets of Paris and other cities of Eu- 
rope, and classified them according to 
the place, time and occupation of the 
crier. In addition, he composed an 
elaborately scored symphonie hwmoris- 
tique, “Les Cris de Paris,” for full or- 
chestra and chorus. Charpentier wove 
the street cries of Montmartre in his 
opera “Louise” with striking effect, 
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particularly in the figure of the rag- 
man (le chiffonnier). 

“Without the words,” Mr. Rogers 
notes, concerning American §street- 
cries, “none of the tonal expressions of 
the rag-dealer could be interpreted as 
indicating the purpose of his presence 
on our streets, and there is such variety 
of expression that, with other settings 
on life’s stage, the same musical theme 
might as appropriately announce a vic- 
tory, express sorrow or call to prayers. 
The emotional and intellectual interpre- 
tation may be worlds apart. Words be- 
long to a narrow realm, tones to the 
universe.” He concludes: 


“How and when did these various mo- 
tifs originate? Have they been handed 
down for the purpose? ... We need no 
more striking example of the way music 
originated and of how it soars above and 
transfigures the commonplace. 
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Cash paid for rags 
SUCCESS 
Mr. Rogers discovers a jubilant strain in this 
cry. 











“Symphonists have found material for 
great works in homely and obscure quar- 
ters. May not some composer evolve a 
masterpiece—not of mere program music 
—not a ‘descriptive piece’-—on themes 
from rag-men? The material will present 
as much that is profound as is offered in 
more well-threshed fields. Certainly if 
written it will be a serious and a spiritual 
work, for as noted by the author of the 
‘Grande Symphonie Humoristique’ there 
is ‘something solemn and touching in the 
cries of the rag-men,’ and another critic, 
Mainger, went so far as to say that of all 
cries heard in Paris none were so beauti- 
ful as those of the dealers in rags.” 

We are happy to inform Mr. Rogers 
that such street-cries have survived 
even the edicts of New York City po- 
lice commissioners. “High cash for 
clothes, shoes and furniture!” is a cry 
often heard even now from apartment- 
house courts in New York City. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE AMERICAN VAUDEVILLE SHOW 
FROM THE MANAGER’S ‘POINT OF VIEW 


HERE is no keener psycholo- 
gist than the vaudeville man- 
ager.” So Brett Page writes 
in his interesting book, “Writ- 
ing for Vaudeville’ (Home 

Correspondence School). This keen- 
ness reveals itself specifically in an al- 
most uncanny understanding of the 
American audience, and perhaps there 
is nothing more typically American 
than are American vaudeville audi- 
ences. This understanding expresses 
itself in the construction of the week- 
ly “bill” in the great vaudeville the- 
aters. “Not only does he present the 
best of everything that can be shown 


on the stage,” writes Mr. Page, “but 
he so arranges the diverse elements 
that they combine to form a unified 
whole. He brings his audience to- 
gether by advertizing variety and repu- 
tations, and he sends them away aglow 
with the feeling that they have been 
entertained every minute.” Always? 
For Mr. Page’s benefit, George A. 
Gottlieb, who “books” the shows of the 
Palace Theater, New York, explained 
the construction of a vaudeville pro- 
gram. This is a difficult problem in 
social or mob psychology, and not dis- 
similar to that of the dramatist him- 
self. Out of the chaos of variety, order 


and synthesis must be produced. To 
follow the explanation of Mr. Gottlieb: 


“We usually select a ‘dumb act’ for the 
first act on the bill. It may be a dancing 
act, some good animal act, or any act that 
makes a good impression and will not be 
spoiled by the late arrivals seeking their 
seats. Therefore it sometimes happens 
that we make use of a song-and-dance 
turn, or any other little act that does not 
depend on its words being heard. 

“For ‘number two’ position we select an 
interesting act of the sort recognized as 
a typical ‘vaudeville act.’ It may be almost 
anything at all, tho it should be more en- 
tertaining than the first act. For this 
reason it often happens that a good man- 
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and-woman singing act is placed here. 
This position on the bill is to ‘settle’ the 
audience and to prepare it for the show. 

“With ‘number three’ position we count 
on waking up the audience. The show has 
been properly started and from now on it 
must build right up to the finish. So we 
offer a comedy dramatic sketch—a playlet 
that wakens the interest and holds the 
audience every minute with a cumulative 
effect that comes to its laughter-climax at 
the ‘curtain,’ or any other kind of act that 
is not of the same order as the preceding 
turn, so that, having laid the foundations, 
we may have the audience wondering what 
is to come next.” 


The fourth number must be the sort 
of “act” that will rouse the audience to 
expect still better things, based on the 
fine performance of the previous num- 
bers. “Maybe this act is the first big 
punch of the show; anyway it must 
strike home and build up the interest 
for the act that follows.” The fifth 
offering must be a “big act,” contain- 
ing a big name. In any event, it must 
be as big a “hit” as any number on the 
bill. “It is next to intermission, and 
the audience must have something 
really worth while to talk over. And 
so we select one of the best acts on 
the bill to crown the first half of the 
bill.” 


“The first act after intermission, ‘num- 
ber six’ on the bill, is a difficult position 
to fill, because the act must not let down 


the carefully built-up tension of interest 
and yet it must not be stronger than the 
acts that are to follow. Very likely there 
is chosen a strong vaudeville specialty, 
with comedy well to the fore. Perhaps a 
famous comedy dumb act is selected, with 
the intention of getting the audience back 
in its seats without too many conspicuous 
interruptions of what is going on on the 
stage. Any sort of act that makes a 
splendid start-off is chosen, for there has 
been a fine first half and the second 
half must be built up again—of course 
the process is infinitely swifter in the 
second half of the show—and the audience 
brought once more into a delighted - ex- 
pectant attitude. 

“Therefore the second act after inter- 
mission—‘number seven’—must be strong- 
er than the first. It is usually a full-stage 
act and again must be another big name. 
Very likely it is a big playlet, if another 
sketch has not been presented earlier on 
the bill. It may be a comedy playlet or 
even a serious dramatic playlet if the star 
is a fine actor or actress and the name is 
well known. Or it may be anything at all 
that builds up the interest and appreciation 
of the audience to welcome the ‘big’ act 
that follows. 

“For here in number eight position— 
next to closing, on a nine-act bill —the 
comedy hit of the show is usually placed. 
It is one of the acts for which the audi- 
ence has been waiting. Usually it is one 
of the famous ‘single’ man or ‘single’ 
women acts that vaudeville has made such 
favorites. 

“And now we have come to the act that 
closes the show. We count on the fact 
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that some of the audience will be going 
out. Many have only waited to see the 
chief attraction of the evening before 
hurrying off to their after-theater supper 
and dance. So we spring a big ‘flash.’ It 
must be an act that does not depend for 
its success upon being heard perfectly. 
Therefore a ‘sight’ act is chosen, an animal 
act maybe, to please the children, or a 
Japanese troupe with their gorgeous ki- 
monos and vividly harmonizing stage 
draperies, or a troupe of white-clad tra- 
peze artists flying against a background 
of black. Whatever the act is, it must 
be a showy act, for it closes the per- 
formance and sends the audience home 
pleased with the program to the very last 
minute.” 


“Conflict,” we learn in conclusion, is 
a word that falls with ominous mean- 
ing upon the vaudeville manager’s or 
performer’s ears. It means death to 
one of the acts and injury to the show 
as a whole. “Variety” is the paternal 
name of vaudeville, but out of this 
variety a unity must be built. The 
tempo of the show must be maintained, 
but a clash is fatal in the problem of 
holding the interest of the audience. 
“These are but a few of the many 
problems of ‘laying out a show,’” ex- 
plains Mr. Page. “A command of the 
art of balancing a show is a part of the 
genius of a great showman. It is a 
gift. It cannot be analyzed. A born 
showman lays out his bill, not by rule, 
but by feeling.” 


THE GREAT SPANISH SOPRANO WHO IS PUTTING NEW 
LIFE IN OLD OPERAS 


LITTLE woman with fine, 
delicate hands, large black 
eyes, small feet and a gen- 
erous but well-proportioned 
mouth—ta use the descrip- 


tion of Charles Henry Meltzer—is now 
keeping alive the waning art of bel 
canto—‘“the art of beautiful singing.” 
Against the innovations of the Wag- 
ners and the Strausses, the ultra-mod- 














SHE MAKES OLD OPERAS SEEM MODERN 


Sefiora Barrientos, now singing at the Metropolitan, has demonstrated the undying popularity 
of Verdi and Donizetti. 


erns like Debussy and Igor Stravinsky, 
Maria Barrientos is -defending the 
music of Mozart, Verdi, Donizetti and 
Bellini, and adding new glory to that 
great tradition of singing made famous 
by Malibran, Grisi, Lind, Pasta, Al- 
boni, Nilsson, Patti, Melba, Sembrich— 
nearly all the great sopranos of the 
world. Making her début in North 
America at the Metropolitan this sea- 
son, she has immediately created an 
enthusiastic interest in the old operas, 
if we are to believe the critics. “The 
audience at the Metropolitan,” to quote 
Mr. Meltzer, “enrolled itself among the 
reactionaries. ... This slim creature, 
hitherto unheard, provoked the audi- 
ence into such vociferous applause as 
only comes when a lot of people are 
simultaneously swept by some wave of 
feeling.” He thus interprets this ex- 
pression: 


“There is nothing high-colored about 
this description. It was an applause that 
stopped the performance, that was made 
up of every kind of joyous sound. It 
was not the polite, established series of 
curtain calls that one is accustomed to, 
it was a spontaneous shout of approval in 
the middle of a scene. Moreover, the 
same untrammeled uproar broke out after 
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the mad scene and following the aria 
‘Spargi d’Amora Pianto.’ 

“Yet this unusual manifestation of feel- 
ing was evoked by what it has become the 
trick to call an ‘out-of-date’ work, or that 
‘queer example of the old school.’ So 
convinced has the management been that 
these expressions constituted the current 
verdict of public opinion, or so ineffectual 
has been the search for a prima donna 
who could sing the required music, that 
Donizetti’s opera had been on the shelf 
five years before it was dusted off and 
produced on Monday evening. 

“The inference, then, seems conclusive. 
People do like these old operas; they do 
like the old-fashioned melodies; they do 
like the florid music when it is clearly, 
sweetly, truly interpreted. The success of 
Mme. Barrientos — for, despite her ner- 
vousness and somewhat profuse use of 
the half-voice, it was a pronounced suc- 
cess—is only one of a series. These suc- 
cesses include those which Louisa Te- 
trazzini always achieved in her splendid 
coloratura work; which Marcella Sem- 
brich gained with her almost equal flo- 
ridity but more tenderness; which Nellie 
Melba is so lovingly remembered for, and 
which made Etelka Gerster the furore of 
a generation ago. 

“These all make one conclusive whole— 
people yearn for those werks on which 
has been builded the glorious fabric of 
grand opera.” 


Pitts Sanborn, of the Globe, an icon- 
oclast among opera critics in New 
York, believes that the attention of 
modern music-lovers should be directed 
toward these operas of the old school. 
“When serious operagoers cease to 
scorn an opera,” he writes, “if all the 
weight of strings and wood, wind, 
brass and percussion does not crush 
everything else from time to time, they 
will appreciate the genius in a work 
like ‘La Sonnambula.’... To-day, we 
are again taking things for what they 
are and gauging thus their worth.” He 
points out that such old operas are 
more than vehicles for great singing; 
they are music which glorifies great 
singing. 

Writing on “The Art of Bel Canto” 
in the Opera Magazine, J. McClure 
Bellows notes that the spirit of ultra- 
modern music is essentially orchestral. 
“This has militated in its way against 
the preservation of the older traditions 
of singing, which have given away to 
a form of declamation that is fraught 
with perils.” The art of bel canto 
ought not to die, in the opinion of this 
critic; yet there is danger that it may 
if there are no more singers of the 
Barrientos school: 


“The mania for dramatic réles is char- 
acteristic of the day. The ‘big toned’ aria 
finds itself in the hands of a greater num- 
ber of shrieking actresses than sane ar- 
tists. This is especially true of the Wag- 
ner roles, altho artists such as Lehmann, 
Nordica and Jean de Reszke have proved 
to this younger country beyond doubt that 
Wagner did write for the voice and knew 
full well its limitations. There is a forced 


MARIA BARRIENTOS 


quality about the singing of many of the 
modern performers of opera, who seem 
to have lost all power of self-restraint, if 
indeed they ever possessed it. The av- 
erage so-called dramatic soprano could 
not sing an aria or song by Mozart to 
save her life. The prima donna who es- 
says Massenet’s ‘Manon’ invariably omits 
the féte scene, because of its difficulties 
in a Mozartian vein. Alas, the pity of 
it! The resources of the voice so beauti- 
fully realized by the representatives of the 
great Italian schools of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries seem to be dying 
because of neglect and abuse. 

“To the modern composer must be at- 
tached some of the blame for this. Both 
Puccini and Charpentier have been guilty 
at times of writing for the theater, not 
for the opera; and who shall classify the 
operatic sins of Richard Strauss and De- 
bussy? In the realm of the piano also 
a species of ‘banging’ has supplanted the 
delicate, web-like rubato of Chopin, etc. 
But that is another matter! Our lament 
is chiefly concerned with the falling away 
of that art of beautiful singing—the real 
bel canto, which is not essentially ‘fire- 
works’ and trills, but a union of facility 
and emotion! The bel canto which is pure 
tone, beautiful attack, perfect Jegato, 
messa di voce, correct phrasing and dis- 
tinct enunciation! The bel canto which 
is eloquent with deep emotional expres- 
sion! In short, we plead for the vocal 
fidelity and versatility which can go from 
Wagner to Mozart without hazard.” 


How satisfactorily Madame Barri- 
entos fulfills these exacting require- 
ments is attested by most of the com- 
petent American critics. Himself not a 
champion of the old school of song, 
Henry T. Finck writes in the Post: 
“Her voice has an individual charm 
of its own and it is used with great 
skill, taste and brilliancy. The mad 
scene, of course, gave her the chief 
opportunity to display her virtuosity; 
but she does not wait for that to con- 
vince the audience of her rare com- 
mand of the art of florid song, with all 
its varieties of display, such as swell- 
ing and decreasing the volume of tone, 
tripping up and down dizzy flights of 
scales and blowing into the air groups 
of staccato notes like the floating balls 
of an exploded Roman candle at the 
fireworks.” Mr. Krehbiel notes in the 
Tribune that Madame _ Barrientos 
brings to us the “welcome gift of song, 
a gift so rare in the opera to-day. 
Thankful we may be that such crea- 
tures still exist, for the music that they 
can sing, sung as they sing it, can lift 
us upon the wings of fancy to the 
heights where the hoarse shouting of 
the veritists and the declamatists are 
as the murmurs of some ugly dream. 
And the crowd, despised and belabored 
as it has been, yet recognizes the flame 
of beauty if it be but given the chance. 
. . . Verdi and Donizetti are not to be 
bellowed, to be sobbed, and, thank 
heaven! not to be expounded—they are 
simply to be sung and acted.” “Colora- 
tura sopranos of high accomplishment 









MISTRESS OF BEL CANTO 


Madame Barrientos entered the Conservatory 
of Barcelona at the age of six. She studied the 
piano and the’ violin—also composition—but 
made her musical début as a singer, at the age 
of fourteen standing in a big green chair so that 
the audience might see her. 
are so rare at the present time,” Rich- 
ard Aldrich writes in the New York 
Times, “that the coming of such a 
one is a matter of more than ordinary 
significance in the musical season.” 
“Her voice is employed with such 
skill,” in the words of Robert Welsh 
of the Evening Telegram, “that it 
leaves the listener breathless with de- 
light.” 

Madame Barrientos made her first 
appearance as a vocalist, we read in 
the New York Tribune, in the Nove- 
dados Theater in Barcelona, at the 
age of fourteen. Her success in 
Spain led to an engagement in 
Milan, where she made her début in 
the leading réle of “Lakmé.” Then 
she appeared in the leading opera 
houses of the continent, later appear- 
ing in the famous Colon of Buenos 
Ayres. 














DO THE BLESSINGS OF APPLIED SCIENCE ATONE 


OW terribly the power of de- 
struction has been increased 
by the scientific progress of 
the past fifty years is set 
forth in one way or another 

by competent experts in the columns 
of the Revue Scientifique, the Physika- 
lische Zeitschrift and their contem- 
poraries, with results prompting an in- 
quiry into the side on which the balance 
lies. Do the horrors of applied science 
outweigh its blessings? The illustrious 
Sir William Osler, talking on science 
in the light of war, has replied in the 
negative. The final judgment of man- 
kind, he predicts, will not be a con- 
demnation of modern applied science. 
That careful student of engineering and 
chemistry, Dr. John B. C. Kershaw, 
has analyzed the problem with special 
reference to its engineering and me- 
chanical elements, and he seems less 
sure. Science wreaks its horrors and 
then steps in to undo the effects of 
them. Science can accumulate horror 
upon horror swiftly. She is less effi- 
cient in neutralizing the effect upon 
mankind. This is the first great war, 
he points out, in an article published 
in instalments by the London Fort- 
nightly, during which the striking ad- 
vances of scientific knowledge that 
marked the closing years of the nine- 
teenth century and the dawning years 
of the twentieth have obtained full 
play. The Napoleonic struggle occur 
red when science was in its infancy. 
The great European wars that came 
later in the last century were fought 
out before the most notable discoveries 
of modern science had been made or 
had received practical application. 
The dynamo and the petrol or gaso- 
line motor, the two machines which 
have had the greatest effect in revolu- 
tionizing engineering practice and in 
opening up new avenues of progress, 
have both been developed since the 
Franco-Prussian war. Smokeless pow- 
ders and high explosives were first 
-manufactured in the ‘eighties. The 
latest factors in tactics, poisonous and 
inflammable liquids and condensed 
gases, may be said to be products of 
twentieth-century science, despite a 
notion of their identity in form with 
some ancient devices. Let us consider 
first the development of the motor: 


“A petrol-motor is classed by engineers 
as an engine of the internal-combustion 
type, for the fuel is first gasified, and is 
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then consumed inside the cylinder of the 
engine. By dispensing with the inter- 
mediate steam-boiler and the necessity for 
generating steam, it has greatly simplified 
and cheapened the production of power 
in engines of small size, and has enabled 
the engineer to solve the problem of ob- 
taining high powers from liquid fuels in 
machines of small size and light weight. 
Looking back over the past quarter of a 
century’s progress, it is difficult to realize 
that in the early ’eighties the Otto gas- 
engine, the first really successful engine 
of the internal-combustion type, was 
something of a novelty, and that no en- 
gine using liquid. fuel in-place of gas had 
been designed or constructed. ... 

“The scientists who worked out the 
principles of the internal-combustion en- 
gine, and the engineers who designed the 
Otto and the other types of gas-engine 
thirty years ago, little thought at the time 
that they were assisting to develop a new 
prime-mover which within a brief space 
of time would revolutionize completely 
our methods of road-transport, and also 
bring to man what he had so long coveted, 
namely, the complete mastery of the air. 
The gas-engine, however, paved the way 
for the oil-engine and for the petrol- 
motor. As the principles and design of 
these new types of engine became better 
understood, unnecessary parts and super- 
fluous weight were gradually discarded, 
and the wonderful combination of high 
horse-power and lightness in weight ex- 
emplified in the modern petrol-motor ren- 
dered possible, first, the automobile, and 
then the dirigible balloon and the aero- 
plane.” 


The application of the principles in- 
volved has intensified the horrors of 
war by permitting much larger armies 
to be maintained in the field. Armored 
motor cars carrying quick-firing guns 
are among the novel instruments of 
terror in this war and they have to 
some extent superseded cavalry with 
deadlier effect. They are comparable 
as instruments for the dissemination of 
terror only with the flying machine and 
the dirigible balloon. The aeroplane 
and the Zeppelin have taken war up 
into a new element in the tactical sense. 
Applied science is, of course, the agent. 
It is interesting to note that up to five 
years ago gasoline or petrol-motors of 
fifty horse-power, weighing less than a 
hundredweight or about two pounds 
per horse-power, were the largest that 
had been constructed or employed for 
aviation. 


“To-day, so rapid has been the advance 
in the design and construction of this type 


of motor, single petrol-engines capable of 
developing 200 to 250 horse-power are 
being built. It is to this great increase in 
the power and trustworthiness of the 
motor that we owe the rapid progress in 
military aviation during the last few 
years, for it is now recognized that the 
early aeroplanes were lacking in engine- 
power, and that some fatalities were due 
to this cause. As an example of the high 
engine-power of modern aircraft it may 
be stated that airships equipped with 500 
to 600 horse-power are already in general 
use, and it is reported that four motors, 
each developing 250 horse-power, are be- 
ing fitted in the latest type of Zeppelin. 
The internal-combustion motor is there- 
fore equal to all the demands that will be 
made upon it, as regards propelling power, 
and the improvements of the future in 
aircraft will be in the direction of in- 
creased stability and greater strength of 
material and design.” 


The tendency of the raids through 
the air which this application of en- 
gineering to tactical purposes has ren- 
dered possible is to develop the charac- 
teristic horror of the war from the 
civilian standpoint. Children are now 
within a zone of war, offensively speak- 
ing. This is unprecedented in civilian 
human experience. It results from the 
fact that a bomb weighing a hundred- 
weight, filled with a charge of high ex- 
plosives, when dropped from a height 
of five hundred feet will wreck any 
ordinary building, while an attack by 
a group of twenty-five or fifty bomb- 
carrying aeroplanes is calculated to do 
serious damage to the town raided. 

Thus far no detailed consideration 
has been given to the horrors peculiar 
to the use of smokeless powders and 
high explosives tactically. 


“Tt was a Frenchman named Vielle, who 
in 1884 succeeded in producing the first 
really smokeless powder from gelatinized 
nitro-cellulose or ‘gun-cotton.’. Gun-cot- 
ton is what chemists call a substitution 
product, for three atoms of hydrogen in 
cellulose are replaced by three groups of 
atoms forming the nitrogen - tetroxide 
molecule, and the chemical name for 
gun-cotton is therefore tri-nitro-cellulose. 
The powder was introduced and known 
in the French military service as ‘Poudre 
B.” Its advantages compared with the 
ordinary black or brown powder were: it 
was smokeless, or nearly so; its explosive 
force was greater; and the products of 
combustion did not foul the gun. The 
British War Office chemist, Abel, im- 
proved greatly the methods of manu- 
facture of gun-cotton, but Nobel was the 


























THE 


first to produce an absolutely safe and 
efficient form of the explosive, to which 
the name of cordite was given. ‘Cordite’ 
is a mixture of nitro-glycerine, nitro- 
cellulose, and a mineral jelly, and this is 
the form in which gun-cotton is employed 
for military and naval purposes in this 
country. 

“Another group of high explosives are 
obtained from carbolic acid, and are 
known as Picric-acid explosives. These 
are obtained from the chemical base by 
acting upon it with a mixture of nitric 
and sulphuric acids. Lyddite and melinite 
are the two best-known forms of picric- 
acid explosive, used by the British and 
French armies respectively. 

“The latest forms of high explosives 
are obtained from ‘Toluol,’ a derivative of 


benzol. By acting upon toluol with nitric 
acid, substitution products containing 


three or four of the nitrogen-tetroxide 
groups can be obtained. These ‘7.N.T/ 
explosives, as they are called in the two 
Services, are now recognized as the best 
for filling shells and torpedoes, since they 
do not act on the metal of the containing 
canister, and they are quite stable under 
all conditions of use. 

“All the nitro-substitution products of 
cellulose, carbolic acid and toluol are 
classed as ‘high explosives,’ for their de- 
composition, when once started, proceeds 
in the form of an explosive wave through- 
out the mass, and the effect of the detona- 
tion of the explosive is a shattering one. 
A shell charged with 500 lbs. of melinite, 
lyddite, or tri-nitro-toluol on bursting will 
make an enormous cavity in concrete ma- 
sonry or in soft earth.” 


The most important of the changes 
due to the use of smokeless powders 
and high explosives—both inventions 
of the last quarter of a century—is due 
to the invisibility of gun or rifle fire in 
broad daylight. Batteries of artillery, 
if they can hide themselves from the 
airmen above, may remain in one posi- 
tion for days, bombarding the enemy 
without risk. The puff of smoke that 
was wont to follow each discharge of 
the gun no longer betrays its position 
to the lookout of the opposing battery. 
Sniping has also been made a more 
deadly menace with the advent of these 
smokeless powders and telescopic sight- 
ing devices for rifles. The sniper, hid- 
den in some tree or old barn, between 
opposing trenches, may kill or maim 
scores before his retreat is discovered. 
The effect upon the nerves is unspeak- 
ably trying. The enormous increase in 
the range of artillery and rifle fire ac- 
centuates the sheer strain of it upon 
those who must remain passive while it 
plays over them. 

This method of killing or wounding 
by blowing an enemy to pieces or by 
projecting from a distance fragments 
of metal into him seems cruel from a 
humanitarian standpoint. The use of 
inflammable liquids and poisonous gases 
has been held to be more in harmony 
with modern scientific progress. 


“The earliest mention of these methods 
of attack is in the history of the Pelopon- 


ENORMOUS ADVANCE IN 


nesian wars, between the years 431 and 
404 8. c. During the sieges of the cities 
of Platea and Delium by the Spartans 
and their Allies, cauldrons filled with 
burning charcoal, molten pitch and burn- 
ing sulphur were placed under the walls. 
Helped by the choking fumes emitted 
from these cauldrons and a favoring wind, 
the attacking force was enabled to scale 
the walls and get into the cities before the 
defenders had recovered from the dis- 
organization in their ranks produced by 
the asphyxiating gases. Thé analogy be- 
tween this attack and that on the trenches 
held by the Canadians and Indians, north 
of Ypres, at the end of April, is so close 
that it is difficult to realize a gap of 2,300 
years separates the two events. 

“The use of asphyxiating and poisonous 
gases in trench warfare by the Germans 
therefore is not new but is a revival of 
the methods of the past, and all that the 
German military engineers have done is 
to apply modern scientific knowledge and 
methods to a very ancient form of attack. 
The gases used by the Germans vary con- 
siderably in composition, but in the first 
attack with poisonous gases at Ypres there 
seems little doubt that a mixture of sul- 
phurous acid and chlorine gas was em- 
ployed. The former gas could be gener- 
ated easily in the trenches by throwing 
sulphur upon open fires of charcoal or 
coal, while the chlorine gas would be ob- 
tained from cylinders of liquid chlorine 
by merely opening the tap of the cylinder 
and allowing the liquid to escape and 
gasify under its own pressure. Germany 
possesses many chemical factories where 
the manufacture of chlorine gas is car- 
ried on by the electrolytic decomposition 
of sodium or potassium chloride, and the 
production of liquid chlorine from this 
gas is a comparatively simple matter.” 


Few official details have appeared 
concerning the German apparatus used 
in the renewal of the Saracen form of 
attack upon Constantinople. No doubt 
compressed air is the propelling force 
and petroleum or tar or a combination 
of the two is employed for producing 
the jet of burning liquid. This liquid 
is said to carry a distance of a hundred 
and fifty feet in a horizontal direction 
and to set alight everything inflamma- 
ble with which it comes into contact. 
A pressure gauge enables the operator 
to regulate the distance to which the 
sheet of flame is thrown. Its effect is 
to render an assault,upon a line of 
outpost trenches especially ghastly in 
odor as well as spectacularly. 

The question ow arises: Is the ap- 
plication of science to war a catalog of 
unrelieved horrors? In reply Doctor 
Kershaw refers us to the items of 
transport, sanitation, medicine and 
surgery. Soldiers in the field, instead 
of being the starved men of the Napo- 
leonic era, are the best nourished sec- 
tion of the world’s population. Fresh 
meat, fresh vegetables, fresh bread, 
pure water, facilities for bathing, dura- 
ble shoes—these are now the common- 
places of the firing line. Disease is all 
but banished. 


SURGERY 
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“The chief feature of medical progress 
in relation to the Army during the past 
quarter of a century has been the gradual 
extension of the belief in the preventative, 
or, as the doctors term it, ‘prophylactic,’ 
treatment of disease; it having been rec- 
ognized that it is far wiser for medical 
men to spend their time and energy in 
the prevention of certain specific diseases, 
rather than upon their treatment after 
they have developed and have become epi- 
demic in character. 

“Two systems of treatment of this type 
have been developed: 1. Vaccine treat- 
ment, in which inoculation by an attenu- 
ated culture of the causal agent (or bac- 
terium) of the disease is carried out, and 
gives immunity against the latter for a 
certain period; and 2. Serum treatment, 
in which an antitoxin is injected that 
neutralizes the activities of the germ or 
poison producing the disease. 

“The object of the vaccine treatment is 
to give a mild form of the disease, and 
thus to stimulate in the cells and tissues 
of the patient himself the production of 
the anti-body or antitoxin, which gives 
immunity from attacks of the more viru- 
lent form of the disease. The vaccine 
treatment is thus truly preventative, since 
the patients are inoculated while in a 
healthy condition, and before the disease 
makes its appearance. Of the various 
vaccines used or tried, those against small- 
pox and typhoid have been most success- 
ful. In the case of typhoid, the poisonous 
constituents of the germ form part of the 
organism of the microbes themselves, and 
two or three inoculations with killed cul- 
tures of the germ are required, in order 
to produce the specific anti-body in the 
blood-vessels and cells of the patient. 

“The treatment by antitoxins or ‘im- 
mune serums’ differs from the vaccine 
treatment in that the cultivation of the 
anti-body is carried out in the cells or 
tissues of another animal, and the patient 
who is to be treated by an antitoxin must 
have already developed the disease be- 
fore the anti-body is injected subcutane- 
ously. The best-known and most success- 
ful of these immune serums is that which 
is used in cases of diphtheria. Cholera 
and tetanus (lockjaw) have also 
treated in this way, tho up to the present 
with less uniform success than in the case 
of diphtheria. During the present war, 
tetanus antitoxin has been administered 
in the field ambulance dressing-stations 
of the British Army to every case of 
wounds with marvelous results.” 


been 


The enormous advance made in 
surgery during the past ten years seems 
especially timely in view of the prob- 
lems presented on such a large scale 
by the war. The wound in battle is no 
longer in itself so serious as it was. 
The percentages of recovery are amaz- 
ing. There have been advances at 
which Lister himself would be as- 
tounded. Thus “antisepsis” has been 
succeeded by “asepsis.” The spraying 
of a wound and of the tissues surround- 
ing it during an operation with car- 
bolic acid or other antiseptic has to 
some extent been discarded. It is seen 
to be far wiser to keep the septic germs 
out of the wound than to destroy them 
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after they have infected it. Further it 
is now held to be a mistake to damage 
the sensitive tissues and blood vessels 
that are being operated upon by drench- 
ing with carbolic acid and other anti- 
septic agents, since this delays the heal- 
ing and increases risk of complications. 
We are thus brought to the latest de- 
velopment in the treatment of wounds, 
which is to let nature and fresh air do 
the healing and to dispense with the 
paraphernalia by which the surgeon in 
the past has sought to keep the wound 
sweet and clean and free from diseased 
flesh. 

This new treatment has been de- 
scribed in a memorandum drawn up by 
Sir Almroth Wright and several other 
surgeons of note who have had war ex- 
perience in France. According to the 


METHOD OF 


N NO long time the general public 
will have been made familiar with 
“moving pictures” from films re- 
producing actual conditions beneath 

__ the surface of the sea. Doubts of 
the authenticity of the images thrown 
upon the screen are without basis, ac- 
cording to London Knowledge, which 
explains that the apparatus which made 
the results possible was developed from 
an idea of a British captain, Charles 
Williamson, by his two sons. It was 
originally intended to afford a means 
of going to the bottom of the sea for 
the purpose of securing sponges or 
pearls or treasure from wrecks. The 
apparatus consists of a long flexible 
tube three feet wide, in short lengths, 
which can be added or removed accord- 
ing to the depth required. It is made 
of overlapping steel scales or plates, 
hinged together between circular bands 





A SHARK 


London British Medical Journal, the 
chief aim of the new treatment is to 
encourage a continuous flow of the 
lymph — exuded blood plasma — since 
the lymph is now recognized to be 
Nature’s best bactericide and anti- 
septic. 

The error of those who argue that 
the horrors of applied science exceed 
its blessings is based upon ignorance 
of the soldier’s life. The soldier in to- 
day’s war is infinitely better off amid 
all his new horrors than was the soldier 


‘of yesterday. The man in the trench 


is “the darling of time.” Death stares 
him in the face, but a thousand hands 
are stretched forth by science to snatch 
him from those jaws. In the words of 
Sir William Osler, extracted from the 
London Lancet: 





“And what shall be our final judgment 
—for or against science? 

“War is more terrible, more devastat- 
ing, more brutal, and the organization 
of the forces of Nature has enabled 
man to wage it on a titanic scale. More 
men will be engaged and more will 
be killed and wounded in a couple of 
years than in all the wars of the previous 
century. 

“To humanity in the gross she seems a 
monster ; but on the other side is a great 
credit balance—the enormous number 
spared the misery of sickness, the un- 
speakable tortures saved by anesthesia, the 
more prompt care of the wounded, the 
better surgical technique, the lessened 
time in convalescence, the whole organiza- 
tion of nursing: 

“The wounded soldier would throw his 
sword into the scale for science—and he 
is right.” 


TAKING CINEMATOGRAPH FILMS 


UNDER THE SEA 


of iron. These are about a foot apart 
and form the skeleton of the tube. 
Over the metal part is a water-proof 
covering of canvas or rubber. At the 
bottom of the tube is a spherical ob- 
servation chamber, five feet in diameter, 
which is provided with a large funnel- 
shaped prolongation on one side, at 
the end of which there is a glass win- 
dow. Through this photographs were 
taken as an experiment and afterwards 
the films. 


“A battery of Cowper-Hewitt mercury- 
vapor lamps was provided, but these were 
necessary for use only at night; for the 
sun was so brilliant and the water so 
‘clear that the cinematograph camera could 
be used even at depths of eight or ten 
fathoms. Any danger of the observation 
chamber being broken is obviated by keep- 
ing the pressure of the air inside exactly 
the same as the water pressure out, two 





This combat was delineated by the cinematograph films at a depth of many feet under the surface 
of the waters. 


gauges—one for water and one for air— 
being provided to render this easy. The 
whole apparatus is let down from a barge 
specially constructed for the purpose. 

“Many interesting pictures of fishes and 
the fauna and flora of the bed of the 
sea were obtained. One observer in the 
chamber works the camera, and another 
gives orders up the tube, so that the 
chamber can be raised or lowered or 
moved sideways as required.” 


Good results were obtained in the 
shape of photographs of natives diving 
for pennies. More sensational effects 
were attained of Mr. Ernest William- 
son killing a shark, a native diver hav- 
ing previously achieved the same feat 
in the deep water but unfortunately not 
within the field of the camera. Some 
of the pictures were secured at a depth 
of one hundred and fifty feet. Our con- 
temporary explains the circumstances 
that led up to the invention itself: 


“During a heavy gale off Cape Hatteras 
some years ago, his ship strained her side- 
seams near the water-line. Every time 
she rolled the water rushed in, and it 
was evident that they would have to be 
closed up at once if the ship was to be 
saved. Captain Williamson was therefore 
lowered over the side in a long canvas 
bag, which had sleeves, through which he 
could put his hands in order to work, 
and a glass window, so that he could 
see what he was doing.” 


For examining wrecks and for ob- 
taining photographs of objects as well 
as the objects themselves from the bot- 
tom of the sea a special chamber has 
been devised for use at the end of the 
tube. From this the hands can be pro- 
truded. The chamber is provided with 
a receptacle from which tools may be 
taken or into which objects may be put. 
Already our ideas of aqueous life are 
undergoing modification through this 
device. 
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SECRET OF THE TRANSFORMATION OF MEDIOCRITIES 
INTO MEN OF GENIUS 


THEORY of genius which 
that student of psychology 


and the subconscious, H. 
Addington Bruce, presents 
and defends: in his latest 


work* has little in common with the 
views held by most authorities. Es- 
pecially does it differ from the well- 
known and dominant doctrine of the 
Moreau-Lombroso-Hagen school of in- 
vestigators, by whom the man of 
genius is regarded as an aberrant, 
even degenerate, type of humanity, 
closely allied to the insane and hence 
by implication deserving to be re- 


pressed rather than encouraged. Nor 
does Mr. Bruce agree with those 


who, protesting against the degeneracy 
theory, themselves contend that genius 
is an anomaly in the scheme of Nature 
and that the man of genius, biologically 
speaking, is a variation on unknown 
and perhaps unknowable laws of hered- 
ity. On the contrary, following the 
lead of the late Frederic W. H. Myers 
—the first, Mr. Bruce thinks, to appre- 
ciate the true significance and funda- 
mental characteristics of genius — he 
tries to show that the man of genius 
is no true departure from normality. 
The genius differs from the average 
man only in possessing the power to 


utilize more freely than most of us 


powers common to us all. Bruce goes 
beyond Myers in affirming that genius 
is to an appreciable extent susceptible 
of cultivation so as to become far more 
frequent than it now is. 

We must remember that in addition 
to the ordinary realm of conscious 
thought there exists in all of us a 
second realm—that of the subconscious 
—in which, quite apart from any di- 
rected effort of our will, the most va- 
ried mental processes are carried on. 
The subconscious is a kind of work- 
shop for the easy manipulation of 
ideas. The more freely one can draw 
upon these resources the more one 
ought to be able to accomplish in any 
field of work. In this circumstance 
H. Addington Bruce is persuaded we 
have the clue to the brilliance of the 
man of genius: 


“He does what he does so well, not be- 
cause he is of an abnormal type of men- 
tality, as the Lombrosians ask us to be- 
lieve, nor yet because he is born with 
gifts transcending those of other men, but 
simply because he has found a way more 
readily, more frequently, and more profit- 
ably than others to avail himself of the 
subconscious powers that are the com- 
mon heritage of the race. Or, to put it 
more elaborately in the words of Fred- 
eric Myers: 

“*T would suggest that genius—if that 
vaguely-used word is to receive anything 





_* PsycHOLOGY AND PARENTHOOD. By H. Ad- 
dington Bruce. Dodd, Mead and Company. 


like a psychological definition—should be 
regarded as a power of utilizing a wider 
range than other men can utilize of facul- 
ties in some degree innate in all—a power 
of appropriating the results of subliminal 
mentation to subserve the supraliminal 
stream of thought; so that an “inspiration 
of genius” will be, in truth,-a subliminal 
uprush, an emergence into the current of 
ideas which the man is consciously ma- 
nipulating of other ideas which he has not 
consciously originated but which have 
shaped themselves beyond his will in pro- 
founder regions of his being. I would 
urge that here there is no real departure 
from normality; no abnormality, at least 
in the sense of degeneration; but, rather, 
a fulfilment of the true norm of man.’... 

“T am willing to go further than this, 
and to contend, for reasons which I shall 








SCHEME 


Diagrammatic representation of the William- 
son apparatus used for taking cinematograph 
films under the sea. 


endeavor to make clear, that if the formal 
education of children were begun earlier 
than is the rule at present, and if it were 
carried out with the supplementary aid 
of education through a really good ex- 
ample and a really well-arranged en- 
vironment, our boys and girls would de- 
velop not only into morally superior men 
and women but also into men and women 
of mental attainments fairly comparable 





with those to-day displayed by the com- 
parative few acclaimed as men and 
women of ‘genius.’ , 

“In other words, I maintain that God, 
in giving to the world its Dantes, New- 
tons and Emersons, has not intended them 
as mere objects of admiration and be 
wilderment but as indications of possibil- 
ities open to the generality of mankind. 

“Such a view, it may at once be con- 
ceded, could not reasonably have been 
advanced many years ago. It rests mainly 
on facts then unknown or misunder- 
stood. ... 

“That the inspirations of genius are 
really nothing more than spontaneous up- 
surgings from the depths of the subcon- 
scious is indeed demonstrable from the 
recorded statements of men of genius 
themselves. To the modern psychologist 
one of the most impressive proofs of the 
actuality of subconscious mental processes 
is the occasional solution in dreams of 
problems that have long baffled the wak- 
ing consciousness. In this way abstruse 
mathematical problems have sometimes 
been worked out after all hope of solving 
them has been abandoned; and trouble- 
some clerical errors, the perpetual dread 
of bookkeepers, have been cleared away 
during sleep.” 


For example, a successful business 
man had been.botherét’ Tor months 
with an error in his cash account. One 
night, altho he had not been giving 
thought to the subject for hours, he 
dreamed of the cash book, the pass 
book, the accounts and the vouchers. 
In this dream the business man at once 
saw the cause of the mistake. When 
he got back to the office next day he 
verified the observations in his dream 
and was able to adjust the accounts 
properly. The modern psychological 
explanation of this would be that in 
his many hours of meditation the busi- 
ness man, without being in the least 
aware of it, had from past searching of 





FATHOMED DEPTHS 
These fishes appear in the cinematograph films taken under the sea by the 





Williamson expedition. 
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the books brought together the data nec- 
essary to the solution of his problem, 
and that in this case the solution hap- 
pened to be first definitely formulafed 
in his mind while he slept, thus giving 
rise to the dreams. Or he might from 
the outset have been subconsciously 
aware of the cause of his error but 
without being able to profit from his 
knowledge until a favorable condition 
in sleep permitted its emergence above 
the threshold of his consciousness. 


“Now, suppose that instead of being 
a business man he had been a novelist, 
artist, or musician, and had been preoc- 
cupied with some special or general prob- 
lem peculiar to his art. If in that event 
he had had a dream in which was pre- 
sented to his sleeping consciousness a plot 
or subject or theme which, being after- 
ward given permanent form on paper or 
canvas, proved to have the qualities of a 
‘work of genius,’ would it not be logical 
to infer that precisely the same mental 
processes were operant in the second in- 
stance as in the first, the only difference 
being in the character of the product? 
This is what, from their own statement, 
has happened to not a few men of high 
achievement. 

“Coleridge's poem ‘Kubla Khan’ was a 
dream composition. So was the sonata 
by which the composer Tartini is best 


spe 





ALMOST HUMAN 


Pithecanthropus erectus, the ape-man of Java. 
Antiquity estimated at 500,000 years. After the 
restoration modeled by J. H. McGregor. It is 
not improbable that the prehuman races of this 
remote geologic age used more than one natural 
weapon. These pictures are from Doctor Henry 
Fairfield Osborn’s work on man in the old stone 
age. 


known, and to which he appropriately 
gave the name of ‘The Devil’s Sonata,’ in 
recognition of the fact that he owed it to 
a dream of selling his soul to the devil, 
and being rewarded by hearing the latter 
play on a violin the music out of which 
grew what Tartini himself regarded as his 
best piece of work. Benjamin Franklin 
was another man of genius who gained 
something from his dreams, as was Con- 
dillac. But the most striking illustration 
is afforded by Robert Louis Stevenson, 
whose marvelous ‘Doctor Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde’ was only one of several novels and 
stories that he conceived in dreams. 
Stevenson, it is worth adding, in his de- 
lightful ‘Chapter on Dreams,’ frankly rec- 
ognizes and acknowledges the debt he 
owed to his subconsciousness, which, with 


characteristic felicity and whimsicality, he 
personified as ‘Brownies’ and ‘little peo- 
ple. ... 

“Asleep or awake, it is from the re- 
sources of the subconscious region of 
their minds that men of genius gain the 
‘inspirations’ that delight, benefit, or 
amaze posterity. 

“Mostly, of course, the subconscious up- 
surgings come to them when they are 
awake, sometimes in momentary gleams 
of insight, sometimes continuing through 
comparatively long periods, when they 
write, compose or develop valuable dis- 
coveries without conscious effort. In fact, 
there even is one type of genius—altho by 
no means the most useful—in which 
within a certain limited field, the sub- 
conscious is perpetually in evidence and 
perpetually responsive to the demands of 
the upper consciousness. I refer to the 
so-called ‘lightning calculators,’ those 
prodigies whose mathematical feats, per- 
formed without the aid of pencil and 
paper, have been a source of unending 
surprise to the world, and have at times 
been so remarkable as to be well-nigh 
incredible.” 


Zerah Colburn, an American, when 
only six years old, unable to read, 
stated correctly the number of seconds 
in a period as long as two thousand 
years, and returned the correct answer 
(9,139,200) to the question, “Suppos- 
ing I have a corn-field, in which are 
7 acres, having 17 rows to each acre, 
64 hills to each row, 8 ears on a hill, 
and 150 kernels on the ear, how many 
kernels in the corn-field ?” 

A little later, in England, he suc- 
ceeded in raising the number 8 to the 
sixteenth power, 281,474,976,780,656. 
Other numbers, consisting of one fig- 
ure, he raised as high as the tenth 
power with so much facility that the 
person taking down the results en- 
joined him not to be too rapid. 

Prodigious memory power is always 
or nearly always characteristic of the 
lightning calculator. This of itself is 
evidence of unusual access to the sub- 
conscious, since it is in the subcon- 
scious that memories are stored. Most 
impressive of all is the rapid, almost 
instantaneous, emergence of the an- 
swers to the problems propounded by 
those testing the calculator’s powers. 
It is as tho the mere putting of the 
problem and the mere desire to solve 
it were enough to set in motion a 
“thinking machine” that automatically 
brought about the desired result. It 
is significant that in most cases the 
calculators are unable to give any 
satisfactory account of the methods 
they employ. 

Now this sudden irruption of ideas, 
this dazzling solution of problems, is 
characteristic not only of caJculating 
prodigies but also of all men of genius. 
They may not have—in truth, they 
have comparatively seldom—such a 
spectacular resort to the subconscious, 
but they assuredly have it in an aston- 
ishing measure and to better purpose: 


“Time and again, do we find great 
thoughts, amounting it may be to epoch- 
making conceptions, forcing themselves 
upon men of genius, frequently at mo- 
ments when they are consciously thinking 
of some other matter or are not con- 
sciously exercizing their minds at all. 
And again we have only to go to the 
published testimony of men of genius 
themselves to obtain a strong body of 
evidence bearing out this statement. 

“Many a poet of the first order, 
puzzling over the state of his mind dur- 
ing his creative moments, has declared 
that his works were composed as in a 
dream, the main ideas, sometimes even 
the phrases used, shaping themselves of 
their own accord in his consciousness. 
... Mozart frankly avowed that his 
compositions came ‘involuntarily, like 
dreams. Among eminent composers of 
to-day Saint-Saéns has only to listen, like 
Socrates, to his Demon... . 

“The situation is the same, in whatever 
field genius finds expression. Napoleon, 
by many considered the greatest military 
genius in the history of mankind, be- 
lieved from his own experience that the 
fate of battles usually, turned not so 
much on conscious planning and maneu- 
vering as on tactics dictated by ‘latent 
thoughts’ arising suddenly in the mind. 
‘The decisive moment approached; the 
spark burst forth, and one was victori- 
om... 





HUMAN 


The Piltdown man of Sussex, England. An- 
tiquity variously estimated at 100,000 to 300,000 
years. The ape-like structure of the jaw does 
not prevent the expression of a considerable 
degree of intelligence in the face. After the 
restoration modeled by J. H. McGregor. 


“The subconscious, let me recall, is a 
kind of workshop where the ‘ego’ rum- 
mages among the memory-images of its 
past experiences to develop trains of 
thought and reach definite conclusions 
with a minimum of effort. Obviously the 
results of its rummaging will depend on 
the material it finds to work with; in 
proportion as this is rich and abundant, 
the subconscious upsurgings will be ‘worth 
while.’ 

“Obviously, too, both. the richness of 
the material and the character and value 
of the subconscious upsurgings will ulti- 
mately depend on the character of the 
individual’s interests and the extent to 
which these impel him to conscious study, 
observation and reflection. 

“Whereforé it is that all men of genius 
have been great workers.” 
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MYSTERIOUS APPEARANCE OF BEAUTY IN THE PREHIS- 
EUROPEAN : COUNTENANCE 


TORIC 


URING the long interval from 

Aurignacian to Magdalenian 

times, that is, about twenty- 

five thousand years ago, a 

striking progress took place 
(from the standpoint of beauty) in the 
configuration of the European counte- 
nance. This is exemplified in the head 
of the so-called Cro-Magnon type of 
knowing man—Homo sapiens, as the 
authorities say. Neanderthal man, 
whose coarse features have been made 
so familiar in the literature of this sub- 
ject, seems to have succumbed to the 
Cro-Magnon type. The latter was 
armed for offense, apparently, with a 
bow and arrow, against which the hap- 
less Neanderthals had no means of con- 
tending. The subjugation of Neander- 
thal man and his extinction seem to 
have promoted the evolution of a love- 
lier human countenance. The Cro- 
Magnon type of face was common in 
Europe, comparatively, about twenty- 
five thousand years ago. Before that, 
say forty thousand years ago, faces 





NOT HUMAN 


ENOUGH 

The Neanderthal man of La Chapelle-aux- 
Saints, inhabiting the Dordogne region of cen- 
tral France in Mousterian times. Antiquity esti- 


mated as between 40,000 and 25,000 years. 
After the restoration modeled by J. H. Mce- 
3regor. 


were conspicuously Neanderthal in sa- 
lient lines. Whether the Neanderthals 
were exterminated entirely or whether 
they were driven out is not known. 
The encounter was certainly between a 
very superior people, both physically 
and mentally, and a very inferior and 
somewhat degenerate people that had 
already been reduced physically by the 
severe climatic conditions of the fourth 
glaciation in the old world.* The Ne- 
anderthals were dispossessed of all 
their dwelling places by this new and 
more beautiful race. 

In the replacements of savage as well 
as of historical peoples the men are 
often killed and the women spared to 
be taken into the families of the war- 


 * Men OF THE OLD STONE 
Fairfield Osborn. 


Ace. By Henry 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


riors. No evidence has thus far been 
found that the Neanderthal women 
were spared or allowed to remain in 
the country. In none of the burials of 
Aurignacian times, as this particular 
prehistoric era is styled, is there any 
evidence of the crossing or admixture 
of the Cro-Magnons and-the Neander- 
thals. The human countenance gained 
from the circumstance. The chief 
source of the change, says the distin- 
guished Doctor Henry Fairfield* Os- 
born, in his new work, lay in the 
brain power of the Cro-Magnons, as 
seen not only on the large brain as 
a whole but principally in the almost 
modern forehead and forebrain. It was 
a race which had evolved in Asia and 
which was in no way connected by any 
ancestral links with the Neanderthals. 
It was a race with a brain capable of 
ideas as well as of reasoning, of imag- 
ination, and more highly endowed with 
artistic sense and ability than any other 
uncivilized race which has ever been 
discovered. 


“In many characteristics the Neander- 
thal skull is shown to be nearer to that 
of the anthropoid apes than to that of 
Homo sapiens. This conclusion arrived 
at by Schwalbe, in 1901, has been more 
than confirmed by Boule’s masterly study 
of the very complete skull of La Chapelle. 
After his detailed review, he concludes: 
As to the unity of the Neanderthal head 
form, these features are not peculiar to 
the skull of La Chapelle; in every case 
they are also found in the skulls of Nean- 
derthal, Gibraltar, Spy, Krapina, La Fer- 
rassie, which witness to the homogeneity 
of that human fossil type called Neander- 
thal. These features show a structural 
affinity between the fossil men of the 
Mousterian period and the anthropoid 
apes. It must be noted that many of 
these features may be found also in re- 
cent human skulls of the inferior races, 
but that they are very rare, very scattered, 
very isolated, and occur only as aberra- 
tions. It is the accumulation of all these 
features in every skull of a whole series 
which constitutes an assemblage entirely 
new and of great importance. In the 
skull, as in other parts of the anatomy of 
the Neanderthals, we should not expect 
to find every character intermediate be- 
tween the anthropoids and recent man. 
The long Neanderthal face is somewhat 
similar to that of the Eskimo and is in 
contrast with the very short face of the 
existing Australians and Tasmanians. 
The depression at the root of the nose, 
just below the glabella, is very marked 
in all Neanderthals; there is less of the 
rose bridge than in any recent races, ex- 
cept those of the male Australians, yet 
the nose is not flattened but somewhat 
arched or aquiline. This feature is not 
characteristic of all the anthropoid apes, 
and in this respect the Neanderthals, Aus- 
tralians and Tasmanians are more dif- 
ferent from the anthropoid apes than are 
some of the white races; thus the Nean- 


derthal nose, far from resembling that of 
the anthropoids, differs from it more than 
that of recent human types. 
Many anatomists, following Huxley, have 
described the Australian and Tasmanian 
skulls more or Neanderthaloid, 
and authors far 
to regard these races as surviving Nean- 
derthals.” 


does some 


as less 


some have gone so as 


Study of the Neanderthaloid fore- 
head and eyebrow ridges, of the great 
depth of the face and of-the peculiarly 
high, square form of the eye sockets, 
prepares us for a profile view of the 
skull found at La Chapelle, in contrast 
with that of the most highly developed 
and intellectual the 
profile of the distinguished American 


European type 
paleontologist, the late Professor Ed 
ward D. Cope. He bequeathed his skull 
and skeleton for purposes of study an 
In the La Chapelle speci- 
the flattenin : 


comparison. 


men we at once notice 


of the skull cap, the retreating fore 
head, the great prominence of the eye- 
brow ridges resembling that of the an- 





HUMAN 


VERY 
The head of the Cro-Magnon type of Homo 
sapiens, a race inhabiting southwestern Eurcpe 
from <Aurignacian to Magdalenian times An 


tiquity in western Europe estimated as at least 
After the restoration modeled 
McGregor 


25,000 years. 
by J. H. 
thropoid apes, the lengthening of the 
face as compared with the flattening 
of the cranium, the great prognathism 
or prominence of the face as a whole, 
and the special prominence of the rows 
of cutting teeth, as compared with the 
vertical or indrawn line and the reces- 
sion of the tooth row in the Cope pro- 
file. This comparison also brings out 
the striking contrast between the high 
chin prominence of Homo sapiens and 
the deeply receding chin of the Nean- 
derthals. The question is from which 
ancestral prototype of anthropoid ape 
are derived the physiognomical charac- 
teristics of Homo sapiens: 


“It is possible that within the next 
decade one or more of the Tertiary an- 
cestors of man may be discovered in 
northern India among the foot-hills 
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known as the Siwaliks. Such discoveries 
have been heralded, but none have thus 
far been actually made. Yet Asia will 
probably prove to be the center of the 
human race. We have now discovered 
in southern Asia primitive representatives 
or relatives of the four existing types of 
anthropoid apes, namely, the gibbon, the 
orang, the chimpanzee, and the gorilla, 
and, since the extinct Indian apes are re- 
lated to those of Africa and of Europe, 
it appears probable that southern Asia is 
near the center of tht evolution of the 
higher primates and that we may look 
there for the ancestors not only of pre- 
human stages like the Trinil race but of 
the higher and truly human types.” 


From an unknown ancestral stock of 
the old world primates, including man, 
there survive the gibbon of Asia, the 
chimpanzee of Africa, the gorilla of 
Africa, the orang of Asia and Homo 
sapiens or knowing man of Asia and 
Europe. From the unknown and an- 
cestral stock of the anthropoid apes and 
man the gibbon was the first to branch 
off in what are called “oligocene” times. 
The orang then branched off-in a wide- 
ly different direction. The stem of the 
chimpanzee and of the gorilla branched 
off at a more recent date and is nearly 
allied to that of man. Five early human 
races have been found in Europe in 
glacial or pleistocene times, but no 
traces of other primates except the 
macaques, which are related to the 


lower divisions of the baboons, have’ 
been found in Europe in pleistocene 
times. Amongs fossil anthropoids, as 
well as among the four living forms, 
we discover no evidence of direct re- 
lationship to man but very strong evi- 
dence of descent from the same an- 
cestral stock. These proofs of common 
ancestry, which have already been ob- 
served in the existing races of man, 
become far more conspicuous in the 
ancient paleolithic races. In fact, we 
can not interpret the anatomy of the 
men of the old stone age without refer- 
ence to the principal characters of the 
existing anthropoid apes—the gibbon, 
the orang, the chimpanzee and the 
gorilla. However, the sudden develop- 
ment of beauty in the human counte- 
nance, a beauty in no sense associated 
with the impression made by the an- 
thropoid apes as we see them, is part 
of a larger mystery: 


“The sudden appearance in Europe at 
least 25,000 years ago of a human race 
with a high order of brain power and 
ability was not a leap forward but the 
effect of a long process of evolution else- 
where. When the prehistoric archeology 
of eastern Europe and of Asia has been 
investigated we may obtain some light on 
this antecedent development. 

“During this age the rudiments of all 
the modern economic powers of man were 
developed: the guidance of the hand by 





the mind, manifested in his creative in- 
dustry; his inventive faculty; the cur- 
rency or spread of his inventions; the 
adaptation of means to ends in utensils, 
in weapons and in clothing. The same is 
true of the esthetic powers, of close ob- 
servation, of the sense of form, of pro- 
portion, of symmetry, the appreciation of 
beauty of animal form and the beauty of 
line, color, and form in modeling and 
sculpture. Finally, the schematic repre- 
sentation and notation of ideas so far 
as we can perceive was alphabetic rather 
than ‘pictographic. Of the musical sense 
we have at present no evidence. The 
religious sense, the appreciation of some 
power or powers behind the great phe- 
nomena of nature, is evidenced in the 
reverence for the dead, in burials appar- 
ently related to notions of a future ex- 
istence of the dead, and especially in the 
mysteries of the art of the caverns. 

“All these steps indicate the possession 
of certain generic faculties of mind simi- 
lar to our own. That this mind of the 
Upper Paleolithic races was of a kind 
capable of a high degree of education we 
entertain no doubt whatever because of 
the very advanced order of brain which 
is developed in the higher members of 
these ancient races; in fact, it may be 
fairly assumed from experiences in the 
education of existing races of much lower 
brain capacity, such as the Eskimo or 
Fuegian. 

“The emergence of such a mind from 
the mode of life of the Old Stone Age is 
one of the greatest mysteries of psychol- 
ogy and of history.” 


DISCOVERY OF A NEW X-RAY WITH HEALING 


ITHOUT reference to the 

healing properties which 

it is believed to mani- 

fest, importance from the 

standpoint of physics at- 
taches to the so-called “Simpson light,” 
in the opinion of the scientific press. 
Work of a more or less experimental 
character has been carried on with it 
by medical men in London. ‘The light 
was discovered because Professor Simp- 
son, whose name it bears, was making 
a research into the affinity of rare 
metals for each other and noted that 
the electric combustion of certain ores 
produced a light having “curative ef- 
‘fects on the workman’s hands.” He 
produced an electric arc lamp with 
these ores as its electrodes. In a re- 
port on the subject issued St. Bar- 
tholomew’s hospital, in London, Doctors 
Harmer and Cumberbatch explain the 
nature of the rays produced and the 
therapeutic effects they have secured 
with them. 

The electrodes are made up of a mix- 
ture of the ores of certain metals, no- 
tably a tungstate of iron and manganese 
known as “wolfram.” Two kinds of 
rays are produced, visible and invisible. 
The invisible rays are heat rays and 
ultra-violet rays. Ultra-violet rays are, 


PROPERTIES 


of course, familiar enough; but the 
ultra-violet rays emitted by the Simp- 
son lamp differ in some respects from 
those already obtained. Thus the 
Simpson lamp produces a more intense 
ultra-violet light than'that given by a 
carbon are lamp like the Finsen lamp. 
One expert compared the lamp with 
lamps in which the electrodes were 
made of aluminum, zinc and cadmium 
and found that, good as these metals 
are as sources of ultra-violet rays, the 
Simpson electrodes must be deemed 
vastly superior : 


“It is known that in the ordinary light- 
spectrum the red rays, which are the hot- 
test, have the longest wave-lengths. The 
waves at the violet end of the spectrum 
are only one-half the length of the waves 
at the red end. In the case of the ul- 
tra-violet rays the smallest wave-lengths 
measured are one-eighth of the longest 
ultra-violet rays measured. ‘The range 
of the ultra-violet spectrum is therefore 
four times that of the visible spectrum.” 
The Simpson light, being richer in ultra- 
violet rays than any other, possesses, thus, 
waves of unusually short length. It is to 
these very short waves that any special 
value it may possess is to be attributed.” 


It has been found that application of 
the light to the skin frequently pro- 
duces what is known among medical 


men as “erythema,” a term denoting 
the symptom of redness with its im- 
plications. This redness appears five 
or six hours after the exposure to the 
effect of the light. Certain inferences 
may be made with some boldness, but 
the experimenters content themselves 
with cautious reports: 


“If exposure is prolonged the skin may 
‘peel.’ The redness does not last long and 
no ill effects have been observed. The 
installation at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
was made in July, 1915, and the writers 
referred to report that ‘there seems little 
doubt that the Simpson light will be use- 
ful in the treatment of some of the dis- 
eases of the throat and nose.’ They de- 
scribe a case of rodent ulcer in which the 
local condition was greatly benefited and 
four cases of lupus in three of which 
marked benefit resulted—one case is re- 
ported upon as ‘apparently cured’; the 
fourth case is still under treatment and 
seems to be making progress. Other con- 
ditions were treated, including a case of 
asthma of old standing. The asthma case 
was treated with the vapor produced dur- 
ing the burning of the lamp. It is stated: 
—‘There seems little doubt that in this 
case a definite improvement has been ob- 
tained with the treatment.’ A case of 
obstinate eczema of both hands also re- 
ceived great benefit, ‘the itching and dis- 
charge on the 20th day had disappeared, 
together with the eruption.’ ” 
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HAECKEL SEES IN THE WAR NEITHER GOD NOR IMMOR- 
TALITY, ONLY BLIND CHANCE 


HE utterances of Prof. Ernst 
Haeckel command peculiar at- 
tention. There is no other 
man now living who occupies 
a position parallel to his. He 

is the last survivor of that great group 
of men who ushered in the new era 
of modern science. With Darwin, 
Wallace, Huxley, Spencer and Tyndall 
he helped to found the theory of evo- 
lution and to introduce the evolutionary 
point of view in all branches of human 
thought. 

This latest book of Haeckel’s* (just 
beginning to appear serially in The 
Truth Seeker in a translation by 
Thomas Seltzer), tho occasioned by 
the war, is not a war book in the or- 
dinary sense. It deals with the broad 
human and scientific problems of life, 
the immortality of the soul and evolu- 
tion from the point of view of the 
cataclysmic struggle in which Europe 
is at present engaged. He himself ex- 
plains the origin of his work: 


“The highly complex social and in- 
ternational relations arising out of this 
‘Great War’ bring us daily face to face 


with new cares and with new important’ 


problems. But none of these touches our 
emotions so deeply and directly as the 
sudden change of life and death. Every 
day the newspapers print long lists of 
promising young men and faithful fathers 
who have sacrificed their lives for their 
fatherland in the flower of their years. 
Naturally people on all sides begin to 
inquire, ‘What is the meaning of life?’ 
‘Is existence eternal?’ ‘Is the soul im- 
mortal?’ The answers to these questions 
are sought by some in religion, by others 
in science, and they will vary greatly ac- 
cording as these highest problems of the 
human intellect are judged from the 
monistic point of view or the dualistic 
point of view. 

“As-an old teacher of the natural sci- 
ences, accustomed for half a century to 
apply the standards of the modern theory 
of evolution to all phenomena, I have also 
endeavored to explain this world war, the 
most stupendous and bloodiest of all 
the wars fought thus far, by the laws of 
natural evolution. The most important 
problem of evolution is that of the 
descent of man from the primitive. From 
the point of view of my special subject, 
comparative zodlogy, I regard this ques- 
tion of questions as definitely solved, and 
1 find that this solution leads directly and 
surely to the monistic conception of all 

* Erernity.—World-War Thoughts on Life 


and Death, Religion and the Theory of Evolu- 
tion. 


natural laws, and to the true estimate of 
‘eternity.’ 

“The immediate cause of the publica- 
tion of these views is found in the many 
letters which I received in the last year 
from various quarters, especially from my 
former students and like-minded friends 
and acquaintances who are still in active 
service at the front and are personally 
experiencing the greatest horrors of the 
world war, or lie wounded in the hospi- 
tals and have to bear its ghastly conse- 
quences. May they find in the ‘World- 
War Thoughts’ a satisfactory answer to 
their questions and that consolation which 
our rational Monism affords as the con- 
necting link between religion and science.” 


The monistic philosophy which 
Haeckel elucidates in his new work is 
in every respect the same as that which 
he has preached throughout his life. 
He merely finds it strengthened and 
confirmed by the events which are 
now passing. The chief points of in- 
terest in his new book therefore lie in 
the illustrations that he draws from 
the war to demonstrate his old theories 
of life. The basis of the monistic phi- 


«losophy is the law of substance which 


teaches the constancy of matter and 
the constancy of energy. The sum-total 
of matter in the world is always the 
same, no matter what different forms 
it assumes. The sum total of energy 
in the universe is the same, no matter 
what changes of form it undergoes. 
These two laws, otherwise known as 
the laws of the indestructibility of mat- 
ter and the conservation of energy, are 
but two phases of one and the same law, 
the law of substance, which is the “su- 
preme and most general law of nature. 
All the other laws are subordinate to 
it. It is universally operative in space 
and time and is therefore eternal.” 
Space is infinite and therefore the 
world as a whole, the cosmos, with its 
space filled throughout with either pon- 
derable or imponderable matter, and 
with its constant sum of energy, is 
eternal and infinite. 

Just as the material world, or the 
world of subtance, is eternal, so also is 
the “soul of the world,” or universal 
soul, eternal. For, according to 
Haeckel, all substance is endowed with 
a soul, which he calls the “psychom.” 
The eternity or immortality of the 
psychom is expressed by the law of the 
“indestructibility of the world-soul.” 

“The psychologic principle of our 
monism,” he goes on to say, “the con- 


stancy of the world-soul, is based on 
the assumption that all phenomena in 
the life of the world, in inorganic as 
well as in organic nature, are connected 
with a certain inner feeling, or a kind 
of sensation, which gives the different 
parts of matter an unconscious percep- 
tion of their environment, of the out- 
side world. This ‘soul’ in matter is 
shown most clearly in the fundamental 
law of chemistry, called chemical affin- 
ity. When two different elements, A 
and B, mutually attract each other, and 
combine, while behaving quite differ- 
ently toward a third element, C, their 
conduct can be explained only as a 
discrimination between the different 
qualities of A, B and C. Twenty-four 
hundred years ago Empedocles of 
Agrigentum traced all the various phe- 
nomena in nature of ‘love and hatred 
of the elements’ to the mixing and 
separation in the most diverse forms of 
the qualitatively different elementary 
substances.” 

Altho the world as a whole is ever- 
lasting and eternal, the individual parts 
of which it is made up are transitory 
and impermanent. Stars, planets, and 
entire celestial systems may be de- 
stroyed and reduced to particles to go 
to join other particles and in time 
form perhaps nebulae and other stars. 
As it is with the larger bodies, so it 
is with the smaller. They all possess 
the character of impermanence. The 
evolution of the world is a constant 
process of change. This apparent con- 
tradiction between the eternity of the 
world as a whole and the impermanence 
of its parts is explained by the fact 
that each individual part is but a tran- 
sitory “form” of the world substance, 
the quantity of which remains always 
the same, no matter what form any 
part of it may assume. 

Hence Haeckel completely rejects 
the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul and of the human _ personality. 
He quotes Luther’s third article of 
faith: “I believe in the Holy Ghost, 
the resurrection of the flesh and an 
eternal life. I believe that on Judg- 
ment day the Holy Ghost will awaken 
me and all the dead, and wil! give me 
and all the believers in Christ eternal 
life,” and endeavors to refute it as fol- 
lows: 


“Tt is well known that this mystical 
article of faith still plays the greatest rdle 
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to-day in the world of ideas of the lower 
and higher classes of society, almost as 
great a role as that which it played two 
thousand years ago. Especially now, when 
the cruel world war is raging, and every 
day millions of men must face death, the 
question continually presents itself to 
them, ‘When their bodies die, will their 
personal soul also be annihilated? Or is 
the soul, as the church and the dualistic 


of human society and in the lives of 
individuals. He sees no evidence of 
the guidance of mankind by a “kind 
Providence” toward a conscious end, 
tho he admits that faith in such a God 
is a comfort to suffering mortals by 
giving them hope of a brighter future. 

“Never before,’ he writes, “has the 
thinking man felt so strongly the dom- 


philosophy affirm, an immortal immaterial_Ainant force of blind chance as in the 


entity which continues to live forever even 
after the destruction of the body?’ I 
have made exhaustive critical examination 
of this widely disseminated dogma of 
athanatism (often regarded as the highest 
possession of the Christian faith) in the 
eleventh chapter of ‘The Riddle of the 
Universe,’ and called it ‘the im- 
pregnable citadel of superstition.’ 
I have there shown that this dog- 
ma belongs wholly and entirely to 
the unbounded realm of religious 
poetry. Modern science, and its 
surest foundation, the doctrine of 
evolution, cannot recognize the 
truth of this mystical article of 
faith. Physiology, whose province 
is the study of life itself, refutes 
the belief in immortality as posi- 
tively as the study of the com- 
parative psychology of man and 
the other vertebrates. So also 
does the history of the develop- 
ment of the brain and its func- 
tions. The immaterial soul is 
nothing but a function of that 
organ, the work of the material 
brain. Pure reason cannot pos- 
sibly admit the idea of the eternal 
duration of the soul. 

“The fact that belief in it has 
nevertheless persisted to the pres- 
ent day is due, in the first place, 
to the power of tradition and the 
sanctified churchly creed, and, sec- 
ondly, to the comfort which the 
athanistic faith is actually able to 
afford the oppressed spirit, espe- 
cially by the hope of a ‘future life 
after death,’ of seeing 6nce more 
our dear relatives and friends 
whose society we enjoyed in this 
vale of tears. Unfortunately this 
precious belief in immortality is 
no more than a beautiful dream, 
an empty promise with no guar- 
antee of fulfilment. No empirical 
data have ever been furnished in 
proof of athanatism.” 


Nor has the war reconciled Haeckel 
to a belief in the. Spirit or the Chris- 
tian Holy Ghost. In the monistic con- 
ception the spirit is nothing but the 
human soul, or a higher part of the 
soul activity, which as a function of the 
brain dies with the destruction of the 
brain. 

Haeckel has never displayed any 
great optimism as to the destinies of 
nations or the value of human life. 
And the events of the last eighteen 
months have, of course, not contributed 
to the increase of his optimism. He 
reflects on the great rodle that blind 
chance plays in the material world, and 
then goes on to prove that the same 
blind chance is operative in the affairs 


be killed. 


colossal tragedy of this world war.” 


“Day after day, for eighteen months 
now, chance has been threatening the life 
of thousands of hale and sturdy men, who 
in the tumult of battle are every moment 
exposed to death. The horrors of the 





“A CHILD OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY” 

Professor Ernst Haeckel, of Jena, at the age of 82, agnostic 
author of “The Riddle of the Universe,” calls belief in immor- 
tality a beautiful dream. 


bloody fighting in the trenches, in the 
storming of fortifications, in the open field 
of battle, or in the new forms of naval 
warfare with ironclad fleets and subma- 
rines, or in the unheard-of forms of aerial 
warfare with Zeppelins, aeroplanes, and 
so on, are brought home to us every day 
in the newspaper accounts and in the offi- 
cial communiqués. A single grenade or a 
single bomb, whether well aimed or hitting 
by accident, a single shot from one of the 
huge modern, rapid-firing guns may 
cruelly destroy dozens of human lives in 
a second. On the other hand, some sol- 
diers may be saved by a lucky movement, 
or a favorable position, or a chance shel- 
ter, while comrades right beside them may 
The reports of our military doc- 
tors, especially at the surgeons’ congresses, 
are full of astonishing cases of curious, 
often incredible injuries. Soldiers wound- 
ed in the most delicate parts of the body, 


terest. 
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with bullets penetrating into their brains, 
hearts, or intestines, with arms and legs 
crushed, come out of it all alive and are 
cured in a longer or a shorter period. 
Others only slightly wounded die in con- 
sequence of accidental blood-poisoning or 
improper treatment. Some soldiers who 
have fallen amid a violent shower of bul- 
lets show more than a hundred wounds in 
their lacerated bodies. How differently 
blind chance treats the wounded, especially 
the prisoners, later on! The transporta- 
tion they get, their treatment in the hospi- 
tals and in the detention camps, is all a 
matter of great importance, and yet is all 
a matter of chance. How chance daily 
plays its thousands of pranks with the mil- 
lions of mourning families, anxious moth- 
ers, women and children, whose 
sons, husbands and fathers are at 
the front and from whom they 
often receive no news for weeks. 
and months.” 


Even in ordinary times of 
peace, continues Haeckel, free- 
thinking and clear-seeing men 
have found it difficult to lend 
credence to “beautiful prom- 
ises.” 


“All natural history, the whole 
course of civilization, go to prove 
the reverse. We need but think 
of the infinite misery of human 
life in states of slavery and bar- 
barism, of the unspeakable misery- 
in hospitals and infirmaries, in 
prisons, in modern large cities; or 
of the bitter suffering of millions 
of people, in all ages in hard times, 
in times of great epidemics and 
war. And now this world war, 
with the staggering misery it has 
inflicted upon the masses and the 
individual, must surely destroy all 
faith in a ‘benign’ Providence. 
The same is true of the related 
belief in a ‘moral order of the 
world,’ which endows this an- 
thropistic ruler of the world with. 
moral virtues. 

“Viewed in the light of reason, 
all these nebulous fancies of the 
dualistic faith are seen to be but 
the products of uncritical credulity 
or of deep-rooted mystical super- 
stition. Even according to the old 
proverb, God only helps him who 
heips himself.” 


There is a tendency, Haeckel main- 
tains, to overestimate the value .of hu- 
man life, which shows itself in such 
movements as that for the abolition of 
capital punishment, which he holds to. 
be a kinder punishment than life im- 
prisonment, and he favors the release 
of incurables from their misery by put- 
ting them to death. 

Then, passing from a consideration 
of the overestimation to the underesti- 
mation of human life, he observes: 


“In sharp contrast to this absurd over- 
estimation of the personal life are the de- 
mands that society makes upon every in- 
dividual in war in the common social in- 
Never has this been brought so im- 
mediately to our consciousness as in the 
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FAITH AS THE PRECURSOR* OF KNOWLEDGE 


present gigantic world-conflict, which sur- 
passes by far all other wars ever waged 
ir the number of human sacrifices and in 
moral and material losses. Every day we 
read in the newspapers of the heroic death 
of numbers of promising young men 
scarcely past the military age; of the loss 
of fine strong men whose families at home 
are left fatherless. These losses are es- 
pecially hard for us Germans, since the in- 
tellectual and educational level among us 
and our Austrian ally is much higher on 
an average than among our opponents, and 
therefore the personal life-value is much 


higher also. A single one of the finely 
educated German warriors, such as now 
fall like leaves in the forests, alas! has a 
higher intellectual and moral life-value 
than hundreds of rude savages from 
Africa or elsewhere, whom England op- 
poses to them. Now, tho we can expect to 
carry this war to a successful issue for 
our country only by making these sacri- 
fices with the unanimity and enthusiasm 
that we have shown, nevertheless we can- 
not help feeling daily the pain of it when 
we think that millions of valuable human 
lives must be sacrificed to a barbarous war 
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of annihilation, which could have been 
avoided, had adequate reason, right poli- 
tics and wise diplomacy prevailed on our 
side, and had international tolerance anda 
just appreciation of Germany's demands 
as regards her world position prevailed on 
the side of our opponents. It is sad for 
the friend of humanity, and especially for 
the pacifist, to see how deeply the estima- 
tion of the life of the individual has sunk 
in this war of nations, and what severe 
wounds are being inflicted by it on human 
culture and civilization, the effects of 
which will last for a Jong time to come.” 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF HUMAN CONSCIENCE THAT 
LEADS TO BELIEF IN GOD 


ELIEF in God seems inevitable 

to Mr. Balfour from his survey 

of origins. Wilfrid Ward strik- 

ingly supplements Mr. Balfour's 

arguments for Theism by em- 
phasis upon the direction of the course 
of evolution. The significance of a 
faculty should be judged not by what 
it proceeds from but by what it leads 
to, maintains this British philosopher 
and editor of the Dublin Review, who 
delivered the Lowell Institute lectures 
in Boston last year. Mr. Ward’s re- 
view of Balfour’s “Humanism and 
Theism” appears in The Edinburgh Re- 
view and is exceptional among the nu- 
merous articles called forth by the book 
(see CurRENT Opinion for February). 

Both Balfour and Ward oppose 
Naturalism. Mr. Balfour contends that 
if reason is to have a rational value it 
must have a rational origin; whereas 
Naturalism would trace human reason 
“back to wholly non-rational causes: 
mankind with reason deriving from an- 
imals without reason, and these in turn 
deriving ultimately from non-sentient 
primitive nebula. Again, Mr. Balfour 
holds that Natural Selection will not 
explain the genesis of the higher pow- 
ers in man, the appreciation of beauty 
and of higher values, in so far as these 
powers do not in fact tell for success 
in the struggle for existence. Mr. 
Ward points out that the story of evo- 
lution not only confirms the presence 
of Mind behind physical nature, but it 
reveals a gradual unfolding of Reality 
to the sentient consciousness. 

On the first of these two points Mr. 
Ward quotes the late R. H. Hutton con- 
cerning the evident correspondence be- 
tween the external universe and the 
faculties we find serviceable in explain- 
ing its order. The remarkable fact 
that the human mind finds in the non- 
rational world elements corresponding 
to its own rational knowledge, adds 
strength to Mr. Balfour’s argument for 
a rational cause alike of the universe 
and of human reason, and for a ra- 
tional author of evolution. “The 
greater and smaller aspects of the 
universe alike, as presented by as- 


tronomy and chemistry and other sci- 
ences, show clear indications of a mind 
already at work in the constitution of 
that universe. The universe presents 
movements and combinations which are 
calculable by the mathematician.” 

Mr. Ward elaborates his second 
point to strengthen Mr. Balfour’s argu- 
ment for Theism thus: 


“We can now see that even before the 
dawn of human reason evolution was a 
gradual unfolding of Reality to the sen- 
tient consciousness. We thus find in the 
general course of evolution a cogert ar- 
gument not only for the validity of the 
reasoning process but for the validity of 
many beliefs which are at present outside 
the sphere of our rational analysis. Evo- 
lution is a long process, in the course of 
which the sentient and subsequently the 
rational consciousness are constantly at- 
taining to fresh relation with reality, that 
reality being perceived at first only dimly 
amid illusion, afterwards more clearly and 
coherently. The story of evolution there- 
fore justifies a faith which is in excess of 
our ability at the moment to verify it ra- 
tionally, because it shows that faith—dim 
and partly confused—is normally the pre- 
cursor of further knowledge. New faith 
amid illusion again and again gives place 
gradually to corresponding knowledge 
from which illusion is banished. Thus the 
religious consciousness has a prima facie 
claim to represent our relations to a Real- 
ity higher than anything accessible to the 
lower animals—tho as yet we men see that 
Reality through a glass and darkly. Our 
conception of God is the crowning faith in 
this long process. It awaits the full con- 
ditions of experimental knowledge in a 
higher state.” 


Concretely, says Mr. Ward, consider 
the immensity of the new world opened 
out to the sentient being by the first 
dawn of sight, the development of the 
eye from pigment cells covered with 
transparent skin, the far-reaching 
knowledge of environment that comes 
from vision. 


“In the early stages of sensitiveness to 
light there might have been agnostics as 
to the claim that these new impressions 
gave real knowledge of objective reality. 
They might have maintained the whole of 
this new kind of experience to be purely 
subjective. Others, noting the universality 


of the new ideas, their consistency and 
their coincidence with undeniable experi- 
ences in touch, might have maintained 
that this new phase pointed us to ‘a 
beyond,’ tho the exact nature of that 
‘beyond’ could not be known. And their 
faith would have been justified by the 
event.” 


The theological agnostic maintains, 
in Tyndall’s words, that we have 
“neither a faculty nor the rudiment 
of a faculty” for apprehending God 
He regards theological controversies as 
simply so much waste of energy, issu- 
ing in nothing, corresponding to no 
subject-matter on which the human 
mind can have any knowledge. Mr. 
Ward maintains the opposite position 
—‘“that the rudiment of a faculty is 
precisely what we have; that the ra- 
tional and moral nature of man—the 
highest development yet reached in that 
unfolding of the sentient being to ex- 
ternal Reality which we can trace step 
by step from the lowest forms of con- 
scious life—themselves point to a fur- 
ther evolution in the apprehension of 
Reality. Religious faiths have all, at 
the lowest, been attempts to express 
this initial apprehension.” 


“When in the development of sensible 
perception sight gave new coherence to 
conceptions of magnitude and distance, 
which even after the fullest developments 
of touch would have remained obscure, 
while it explained the past, it gave the 
first glimpses at the future ampler revela- 
tions of sight itself. The developed eye 
of the mammal gave in turn some sensible 
knowledge of that solar system which it 
needed the whole Copernican theory to 
explain with any approximate adequacy. 
The reality of sensible knowledge is more 
and more confirmed in the course of evo- 
lution by the fertility of the field of co- 
herent discovery it opens, and the con- 
sistency of the system it reveals. 

“May it not, then, be maintained that 
similarly the rational and moral faculties 
of man, while they explain lower stages 
of experience, likewise suggest further and 
higher stages? that while they explain the 
past, they forecast the future? that while 
they explain phenomena of which sensible 
knowledge by itself gave only an initial 
apprehension, they give likewise an initial 
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apprehension of a further Reality, full 
knowledge of which would, in turn, com- 
plete their somewhat indefinite intima- 
tions? Is not this an intelligible ex- 
planation of the appearance, at the highest 
stage of evolution hitherto reached, of 
conscience and the religious conscious- 
ness? And when—in spite of theological 
logomachies which represent partly, as I 
have said, the waste incident to evolution 
—men of religious genius one after an- 
other give a more coherent account of 
the Being to whose existence all religions 
point, have we not the growth in con- 
sistency which justifies faith or trust, and 
is the first test that we are on the track 
to more systematic knowledge?” 


Christ’s teaching we are justified in 
accepting, according to Mr. Ward, by 
at least two of the tests which guide 
us in accepting, in the course of the 
evolution of scientific knowledge, a 
great unifying hypothesis framed by 
genius, namely: 1) because it develops 
further what our own moral faculties 
suggested, and thus gives us trust in 
the insight and veracity of the teach- 
ing authority; 2) because it is found 
to work in practice as affording a basis 
for moral action. Rational trust is the 
line of progress. If the sentient being 
did not act trustfully on the first vague 
sensitiveness to light, the perfect eye 
of the mammal could never have been 
developed. Successive aspects of Re- 
ality are unfolded by a process which, 
if continued indefinitely, contends Mr. 
Ward, would issue in the unfolding of 
all its aspects. 

Broad considerations which do not 
amount to demonstrative proof may 
thus bring to light and reinforce some 
of the sub-conscious reasons which 
have led mankind to believe in God. 
Both Mr. Balfour’s line of thought and 
Mr. Ward’s urge on behalf of Theism 
certain presumptions raised by the evo- 


lutionary theory— presumptions di- 
rectly opposed to the naturalistic inter- 
pretation of the theory. 


“Naturalism derives reason and con- 
science directly from association of ideas 
and tribal instincts, and it is disposed to 
see no difference in kind between the 
parent and its offspring. But their earlier 
pedigree, if traced on the same principle, 
reaches antecedents which are yet more 
obviously non-rational and non-moral, and 
in the remote past were even non-sentient. 
This fact discredits the whole principle 
of estimating the significance of a faculty 
by its antecedents in the course of de- 
velopment as tho such parentage proved 
that there was no new element in the off- 
spring. It goes to show, on the contrary, 
that development is a truer idea than 
evolution—that the process is one of con- 
stant growth, constant addition. Clearly, 
when we come to conscious life, each 
stage in its evolution gives new percep- 
tions differing in kind from the previous 
stage. Mr. Balfour boldly claims this 
fact as ratifying the conviction of man- 
kind, which demands a source for reason 
and morals distinct from the shady an- 
cestry which naturalistic evolution pro- 
vides, and finds that source in a holy and 
all-wise God, ‘the root of the causal series 
which produces beliefs and of the cogni- 
tive series which justifies them,’ ” 


Mr. Ward opposes Naturalism from 
another side—the side not of origin but 
of direction. 


“I contend that the dim knowledge of 
God in the human conscience assumes a 
fresh significance from the theory of evo- 
lution. Agnostic evolutionists have been 
wont to disparage the transcendental sig- 
nificance of conscience on the ground I 
have just intimated, that conscience is only 
the development of certain social and 
tribal instincts, and therefore contains no 
more than these contained. I argue on 
the contrary that the significance of a 
faculty should be judged not by what it 
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proceeds from but by what it leads to. 
The significance of the first pigment cells 
which make the living consciousness sen- 
sitive to light is shown not by the less 
developed organization which immediately 
preceded their appearance but by the de- 
veloped eye and complete sense of sight 
of which these pigment cells were the har- 
binger. In Hutton’s phrase the greater 
explains the less. Theism is the highest 
of those ideas of reality which have been 
successively reached in the course of evo- 
lution, and if earlier faiths have been 
justified by the event, so presumably will 
the dim knowledge of God which the hu- 
man conscience affords be justified when 
our nature receives such development as 
shall make its intimations no longer dim 
and obscure but clear and perfect.” 


This argument Mr. Ward considers 
directly complementary to Mr. Bal- 
four’s central contention. According 
to Mr. Balfour, God must be postu- 
lated as the ultimate Reality, the initial 
cause of a process which evolves the 
rational from the non-rational, the 
moral from the non-moral. The ra- 
tional and the moral are derived from 
a Being who is Himself rational and 
moral. Mr. Ward supplies an argu- 
ment not from the derivation of de- 
velopment in the past but from the di- 
rection and outcome of future develop- 
ment. His considerations point to the 
fact that the evolution of conscious na- 
ture is leading us towards a direct 
knowledge of that Reality from which 
Mr. Balfour contends that it ultimately 
proceeds. “If all man’s highest endow- 
ments culminate in the knowledge of 
God, we have then another path by 
which Humanism issues in Theism,” 
concludes Mr. Ward. “Humanism 
reaches its perfection only when it is 
merged and completed in the full ap- 
prehension of the God from whom it 
proceeds.” 


THE SPIRIT AND POWER OF THE NEW SPECIES OF 


AMERICAN RELIGION 


NEW and important reli- 

gious movement has de- 

veloped in the United 

States during the past 

twenty-five years which is 
now said to include about one-twelfth 
of the population. Under the blanket 
name of “New Thought,” Edith A. 
Talbot describes, in The Biblical 
World, the common belief that unites 
in a certain loose fashion the different 
groups to whom such names as “Chris- 
tian Science,” “Higher Thought,” 
“Unity” and the like are attached. 
The groups object to a common classi- 
fication; but the writer finds a common 
belief in this: 


“That there is a Supreme Power within 
the breast of man, which some call Mind, 
and others call God; that this power tends 
to express itself according to its nature, 


in health, happiness, and success—all that 
the heart of man desires. If it does not 
so express itself, the fault is in us, because 
our belief or desire is not strong enough 
to vanquish adverse appearances.” 


Old as the component parts of the 
movement are, and universal as is the 
truth on which it is based, the combina- 
tion of these parts in America to-day, 
we are told, is “as new and fresh as a 
baby, the depositary of ancestral traits 
which, taken separately, are as familiar 
as the trees.” 


“To render the deepest spiritual truths 
‘practical’ is a conception to be expected 
from the brain of a Yankee. To none but 
a modern Western mind would it occur 
to force out on the very streets, so to 
speak, the dreams of the mystic in his 
moments of rapture—the ideals mur- 
mured at the shrines of the world; to 


make them hustle for a living; to say to 
them, ‘Make good, or we'll have none of 
you! We want a religion that will make 
us rich and healthy as well as righteous.’ ” 


While Christian Science denies the 
reality of matter, New Thought, Mental 
Science or the “New Way” has always 
admitted the existence of matter as a 
working hypothesis, according to Miss 
Talbot’s analysis. The New Way cult 
has grown most rapidly in the Central 
States and the Far West. It is individ- 
ualistic to the point of social selfishness 
and as a body is lacking in the pow- 
ers which come from cooperation. The 
tendency is to split up as indefinitely 
as the amoeba, and each offshoot con- 
siders itself the true and only creature. 

“The new faith has been disseminated 


by books, lectures, and word of mouth; 
wherever it has found fertile soil — soil 
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adapted to it—there it has taken root. 
Solitary men and women in prairie towns, 
or in some great city, have felt it spring- 
ing up within them, each believing that to 
him or her has come a special revelation 
of truth. If the one in whom the seed 
has sprung up proves to be a natural 
leader, he forthwith arms himself with 
literature bearing on the subject, and 
forms a ‘Center’ for reading, meditation, 
healing, and study, giving the cult what- 
ever name he fancies. The quick and 
genuine results in healing from sickness 
which generally attend such spontaneous 
efforts gain for the pioneer followers who 
have probably been reading and thinking 
about the subject in secret, but who have 
lacked courage to start out openly alone, 
and to bear the semi-ostracism that is 
likely to follow such a step. 

“Thus ‘New Thought’ has gained twen- 
ty, fifty, or five hundred adherents at scat- 
tered points. If the leader adds a talent 
for organization to that of leadership, he 
can extend his ‘Center’ indefinitely by cor- 
respondence until his followers number 
thousands. This has happened in the 
case of Unity Society at Kansas City, 
Missouri, the largest single organization 
teaching New Thought doctrines, which 
includes fifty thousand members scattered 
throughout the East and West.” 


To a large degree, then, the concep- 
tion of New Thought depends upon the 
individual New Thinker. He is em- 
barked on a sea of belief without chart, 
rudder or pilot, other than his own 
inner leadings. Nevertheless there ap- 
pear to be two general “drifts’”—those 
believers who call the Supreme Power 
within Mind and those who call it God, 
altho there is much overlapping. Oc- 
cultists, Theosophists, Rosicrucians, be- 
long in the Mind class. Also a large 
group of Americans who seek to apply 
mental and spiritual principles to their 
business to-day. They perceive the 
commercial value of the laws of mind 
and use them to their own advantage 
and teach others to do the same. 
“Prosperity treatments,” prosperity 
books, classes and clubs are a fea- 
ture of this movement peculiarly Amer- 
ican, and in this respect Miss Talbot 
says that the movement defies parallel. 
For country people, living isolated lives 


in New England and the Middle West, 
there are “Success Clubs.” 


“This phase is, perhaps, a natural if 
crude application of the central idea. The 
force within, when called ‘Mind,’ may be 
expected to accomplish for us whatever 
we desire, be it a high or a low thing— 
a greater or lesser good. A widespread 
confidence in powers that sway human 
life for good, powers that are not ‘super- 
natural’ and that work for our well-being 
in every way, is a feature of -American life 
that cannot be dismissed with a laugh. 
This aspect of New Thought has appealed 
to thousands, not among the classes that 
dominate, that write books or rule stock 
markets or are prominent in social life or 
reform work, but amcag those who be- 
long to the ‘masses,’ who would not have 
been interested in the movement as a 
philosophy or as a religion, or even be- 
cause of its healing power.” 


Among those who call the internal 
force Mind must also be included 
many serious and thoughtful people 
who find in New Thought corrobora- 
tion of the recent discoveries in the 
fields of hypnotism and suggestion, and 
who realize that the study of the sub- 
conscious mind throws new light on 
metaphysics. They learn from New 
Thought, says this writer, “how to con- 
trol and dominate the subconscious 
mind; how to break old and undesired 
habits and form new ones after a bet- 
ter pattern; how to check worry and 
conquer fear; how, in short, to become 
masters of themselves and of their fate. 
If New Thought taught nothing but 
these practical lessons, it could claim 
an important place in the moral and 
religious history of our times.” 

The other drift in the movement— 
those who call the force within, God, 
the God of Christianity—is the true 
successor of the mystical movements 
of the past, according to Miss Talbot. 
This “religious” element finds food for 
all its needs in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, 


“It appropriates those portions of 
Christ’s teachings which the church has 
generally pronounced ‘unpractical.’ These 
teachings deal with what may be called 





the ‘power’ side of Christian belief, as 
distinct from the character-building side, 
on which sufficient emphasis has been laid. 
This branch lays stress on the miracle- 
working power; the salvation from pov- 
erty, or at least from the fear that the 
needs of man will not be supplied to the 
true seeker after God; and the life of 
triumph instead of resignation in seeming 
misfortune —even the ultimate conquest 
of death. The mystical New Thinker 
dares to believe that these ‘impossibilities’ 
were intended by Christ to be possibilities, 
if not common occurrences, and he sets 
himself to prove it. In order to do so 
he begins just where he is, his only tool 
in creating new conditions of life being 
his daring belief. 

“To such a one the study of the laws 
of mind becomes not less important than 
before but more so, for these laws are 
the very soul of the method by which he 
works. In this study he finds hints and 
helps innumerable in dealing with the 
‘impossibilities’ which he is attempting 
to metamorphoze into realities. He be- 
lieves that the laws of mind were con- 
sciously understood and used by the 
founder of Christianity, and that every 
little bit of ‘demonstrating’ (as he ex- 
presses it) on his part helps the world 
along in the same manner that Christ 
helped it along, by adding thereby to the 
sum total of faith in God.” 


The “mental” group is likely to mul- 
tiply into different separatist societies, 
Miss Talbot thinks. Of the “religious” 
element she says: 


“It is now making a great draft upon a 
fine element in church membership, for it 
offers much that the churches do not, and 
that which it offers seems fresh and new. 
This draft is likely to continue until the 
churches awake to the fact that the mys- 
tical societies have happened upon a few 
of the long-unused and most valuable 
truths of Christianity, so that even with 
their many weaknesses they have com- 
peted successfully with the church, with 
all her advantages of préstige and plant. 
These societies offer what the modern 
world, confronted with difficult living con- 
ditions, and almost daunted by them, most 
wants, i. e., power. If this power is sup- 
plied in a perverted form, then so much 
the more reason for the church to show 
how power may be used normally.” 


A RADICAL CALL FOR COLLEGES TO RETURN TO 


HE reproach of the colleges is 
that the majority of their 
graduates are going to their 
graves without ever having 
had nostrils gladdened with 
the smell of revolutionary saltpetre. 
So saying, Seymour Deming under- 
takes to supply explosives in his new 
book, “The Pillar of Fire.” The Bos- 
ton publishers, Small, Maynard and 
Company, describe it as “the most sa- 
lient bit of literature on the college 
question we have ever seen.” The 
Masses calls it “the manifesto of revo- 


REVOLUTIONISM 


lutionary democracy in the higher edu- 
cation,” and “one of the livest pieces 
of writing ever produced in America.” 
Harper’s Weekly thinks that Mr. Dem- 
ing occasionally overreaches himself 
“but his book has an intellectual ozone; 
there are certain academic bigotries 
that are in need of a vigorous airing.” 

In brief, Mr. Deming charges the 
American college with shameful eva- 
sions of the real issues of American 
life. Originally a school is an instru- 
ment for transmitting to the children 
the revolutionism of their fathers, Mr. 


Deming would remind us. When these 
shores were first settled, the refugees 
of a religious revolution, who had 
abandoned the religious institution of 
their land and time, founded schools in 
the wilderness to perpetuate their re- 
ligious revolutionism. Those schools 
subsequently, he says, embraced po- 
litical revolutionism in 1776, and scien- 
tific revolutionism in 1860. Now they 
are confronted with a social revolu- 
tionism which, says Mr. Deming, their 
freer minds tell them must be embraced, 
but which their capitalistic alliances 
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forbid them to countenance. An edu- 
cation which does not chiefly aim to 
enable its pupil to recognize the world- 
force of revolution under the manifold 
disguises which it assumes in succes- 
sive ages, Mr. Deming insists, is an 
education which belies its name. “The 
jeast we can demand of an institution, 
even under its terrific property encum- 
brances, is that it shall not incapacitate 
its disciples to recognize a revolution 
when they see one.” 


“If the college were frankly to acknowl- 
edge its middle-class status; its capitalist- 
class control; and its working-class main- 
tenance, the figure it would cut might not 
be morally impressive, but there would be 
attached to it no stigma of sham. If the 
college elects to shun all participancy—to 
say nothing of championship—in a strug- 
gle for the liberation of industry, that is, 
of course, its privilege. What the college 
must not do, if it hopes to keep the re- 
spect of its sons, is go on playing the 
ancient and dishonorable game of both 
ends against the middle. That must stop, 
or else it must moderate the pitch of its 
preaching of a gospel of intellectual hon- 
esty which, if practised, preaches itself. 
All that radicals demand is that the 
college take not the sacred name of 
democracy in vain.” 


In any college of this land, God wot! 
declares Mr. Deming, there is knowl- 
edge enough, if it were only put to 
work, to save ten such societies as this. 
But to know the word and not to do it 
contracts, in the end, a fatal paralysis 
of the will. 


“Your campus of to-day, even as your 
Mars Hill of yesterday, as St. Paul 
learned to his sorrow, spends its time in 
nothing else but either to tell or hear 
some new thing. But not to do it. 

“This desertion from the dust and battle 
of daily life has nourished in the colleges 
a stultifying distrust of action. These 
distinguished ineffectuals suppose this dis- 
trust of action to be a repugnance for 
blind fanaticism, even while they burn in- 
cense to all those blind fanatics who are 
the glory of the past, the heritage of the 
present, and the hope of the future. .. . 

“The revolutionism of the past it calls 


culture. The revolution of the present it 
calls disorder, lawlessness, riot, sedition, 
blasphemy, false doctrine, civil war, a 
national menace, resistance to constituted 
authority, lack of ‘clear thinking,’ rabid 
socialism, wild-eyed anarchy, dull propa- 
ganda, the fomentation of class hatreds,— 
and any other stupid slander it can lay 
its tongue to. 

“Without troubling to examine this bat- 
tery of epithets each gun of which has a 
deadly recoil, it is permissible to say that 
even if the colleges were not the treasure 
chests of the accumulated radicalism of 
the ages, this sterility of action in the soil 
of our institutions of learning suggests 
the query: What should they know of 
learning who only learning know?” 


If the “high priests of our intel- 
lectocracy” are incapacitated for bear- 
ing arms in the revolution of to-day, 
we may excuse them, adds Mr. Dem- 
ing. But what we cannot excuse, in 
his opinion, is their practise of dis- 
missing from their portals each June 
bands of unnaturally conservatized 
young men. 

It is to these graduates that the 
writer addresses what he calls by sub- 
title “A Profane Baccalaureate.” He 
preaches: The way to secure teach- 
ing of revolutionism is to demand it. 
If one college shop doesn’t keep the 
goods, trade at a rival college shop that 
will. Here is a paragraph on “career- 
mongering” as Mr. Deming sees it. 


“You are to succeed. That has been 
enjoined in a stentorian Song Without 
Words. But you are to succeed by re- 
jecting the terms on which success is to 
be had. The instant you step, as you are 
bound to do, the day after commence- 
ment, from an intellectual oligarchy in 
which you are an aristocrat into an in- 
dustrial despotism in which you are a 
helot, you will find yourselves stimulated 
to, some of the nimblest political thinking 
and social criticism of your young lives. 
The world, including your Alma Mater, 
expects you to ‘make good.’ The world, 
you discover, is none too fastidious as to 
how you do it, and from her failure to 
forewarn you of the sharp terms of this 
dilemma you begin to suspect, what the 
names of certain wearers of dishonorary 





degrees had already suggested, that your 
Alma Mater is none too fussy either. 
Fail, and contemptuous pity is your por- 
tion. Succeed, and the red blasts of trum- 
pets shall precede you in the streets. 
This is the map in crude colors. This is 
what everybody knows and nobody tells.” 


What if the college had taught you 
that about the last thing you were to do 
was to get on in the world? asks Mr. 
Deming. 


“What if the college had told you that 
the great souls in any age are those whose 
anxiety is all that the big things be done 
—not that they be the ones to do them? 
Careers? Why, careers might go hang, 
and Reputation use her press-notices to 
curl her hair. And you might then go 
serenely and joyfully to obscure but 
mighty tasks, unplagued by this ever- 
lasting gee-haw and pull-haul of ambition 
versus service, self versus society, ma- 
terialism versus idealism, capitalism ver- 
sus socialism, which sours and all but 
nullifies half the best effort of what should 
be the brightest and bravest years of your 
god-like youth.” 

The true leader Mr. Deming holds 
to be an expression of the popular will, 
a sublime servant of the many, not im- 
posing his will on theirs, but inter- 
preting their will to them in its noblest 
aspirations. 


“The ‘exceptional men’ theory assumes 
that the type of education here under dis- 
cussion does equip its products to affect 
profoundly the life of the nation, and not 
to subsist on the labor of the working 
class in various professional and mer- 
cantile capacities and to disport in the 
graceful enjoyment of an upper-class cul- 
ture. But to be peddling an ‘Aristocracy 
of Talent’ in an age when the main occu- 
pation of serious persons is picking up 
the pieces after just such an experiment 
here in America during a century of com- 
petitive individualism is an anachronism 
which would and should cost an archeol- 
ogist his job. The world has changed, 
and there is scant evidence in the conduct 
of the colleges to betray that they have 
heard of the event. Or, if they have in- 
deed noticed the shocks of the social 
earthquake, they seem mainly intent on 
plastering up the cracks in their own 
classic porticos.” 


DISCRIMINATION AS THE CORNER-STONE OF THE 
NEW “ETHICS OF THE DUST” 


ISCRIMINATION is the car- 
dinal virtue in human con- 
duct. Suppression is the 
supreme vice. This is Dr. 
Sigmund Freud’s_ contribu- 
tion to ethics, as interpreted by Pro- 
fessor Edwin B. Holt of Harvard.* 
Freud’s contribution to science is 
epoch-making. He has given us a key 
to the explanation of mind. This key 
is called the “wish.” The bearing of 


the wish-psychology on ethics is, in the 
opinion of Dr. Holt, one which affords 


“Tue Freupian Wish anv Its PLace IN 
Eruics. ~ Edwin B. Holt. 
New York, 1915. 


Henry Holt & 
Company. 


very interesting and practically useful 
conclusions. There have been many 
precursors of the new ethics of dis- 
crimination—Plato, Aristotle, Epicte- 
tus, Dante, Hegel, Ruskin. But all are 
too abstract to be a wholly feasible 
practical guide. “What is new is that 
Freud shows what, in the concrete 
case, the mental mechanism of wise 
dealing is. It is the establishment 
through discrimination of consistent 
and not contradictory (mutually sup- 
pressive) courses of action toward 
phenomena. The moral sanction lies 
in the facts presented by the phe- 


nomena; morality is in the discrimina- 
tion of those facts.” Dr. Holt presents 
this thesis in a number of concrete ex- 
amples, using first the old, familiar and 
ever-engrossing example of the child 
and the flame. He contrasts two meth- 
ods of moral teaching. In the first case: 


“If the mother is by, she holds back 
the hand (her purpose) before it reaches 
the flame. There is a hint for the child, 
here, of right and wrong. If the mother 
guards the child unremittingly, and every 
time restrains the hand before the uncom- 
fortable warmth begins to stimulate the 
child’s own tendency to withdraw, the 
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THE DOCTRINE OF ETHICS 


child will never be burned and may even- 
tually acquire the habit of stopping short 
before reaching the flame. But this cau- 
tious conduct will not be guided by the 
heat of the flame, for the child has had 
no experience of this.... The mother 
has set a barrier between the child and a 
portion of reality; and forever after the 
child will be in some measure impeded in 
its dealings with fire. An inhibition of 
which the source or sanction is thys not 
intrinsic is precisely, I suppose, a tabu. 

“Or, again, if an equally unremitting 
mother lets the child put out its hand 
toward the flame and takes care only that 
the hand, by too great a momentum or 
an accidental lurch does not actually come 
into the flame, the child will not be burned 
and its own mechanism of withdrawal 
will be exercised not through the mother’s 
interference but through the direct action 
of the flame’s heat. The child’s conduct 
toward the flame becomes integrated, and 
is solely a function of the actual proper- 
ties of fire. Ten years later you shall 
hear the first mother shouting, ‘Bobbie, 
don’t you dare put your hand so near the 
lamp, and if you touch those matches 
again your father will whip you.’ And 
the second mother will be saying, ‘Bobbie, 
go get the matches now and light the 
lamp, and set it down on the center- 
table.” 


Other more mature examples and 
similar courses of action are presented 
in no less interesting fashion by 
Dr. Holt, who finally presents his bril- 
liant, if debatable, conclusions. Sup- 
pressions occur in this world of 
ours through ignorance. Experience 
teaches us to discriminate, and, until 
it does, we must be in some degree the 
victims of suppression, and our con- 
duct will be to the same _ extent 
equivocal, immoral. Discrimination 
does away with suppression and pro- 
duces coherent, integrated conduct. 


“If ill conduct arises through ignorance, 
the prevalence of such conduct is no 
mystery. In the bewildering turmoil 
which we witness, where the sentiments 
and aims of individuals, of nations, and 
of races conflict with one another, we 
find an inexhaustible variety of contra- 
dictory appearances. These give rise to 
innumerable shortsighted and contradic- 
tory opinions both in the individual and in 
the collective mind. And when these be- 
come crystallized in social convention, in 
the tenets and admonitions of the church, 
or in the legislative enactments of the 
state, they constitute a bar to the prog- 
ress of discrimination, an official ban 
(like primitive tabu) making for suppres- 
sion. Then it comes to pass that church 
and state often play in the adult’s expe- 
rience the role of short-sighted and inju- 
dicious parents. And these institutions, 
like the parent, feel it advantageous to 
allege a moral sanction ‘from above,’ 
which authorizes them to impose their will 
on society. A little insight into the actual 
workings of the church and state shows 
how easily this allegation, untrue in the 
first instance, turns into an impudent 
piece of cajolery. Jt is truth and the 
ever-progressive discrimination of truth 
which alone conduce to moral conduct.” 


Conduct, the life of the will, consists 
in one long series of dilemmas. How 
shall we make our terrible choice? 
What is right? According to the doc- 
trine of the wish, as indicated by Pro- 
fessor Holt, the answer is simple and 
directly applicable in practice. “Right 
is that conduct, attained through dis- 
crimination of the facts, which fulfils 
all of a man’s wishes at once, suppress- 
ing none. The morai sanction is fact.” 

“The man who is secretly untrue to his 
friend is acting as if the latter at one 
time were, and at another time were not, 
his friend; and this is an inconstancy or 
confusion of mind as well as of con- 
duct. He is trying to keep his friend as 
friend (i. e., as an ally for purposes of 
mutual support) and yet trying to exploit 
his friend as victim (i. e., to the latter’s 
undoing): and he is in the case of the 
fool who hopes to eat his pudding and 


yet to have it. Of course there are cute 


little arguments, propounded by Machia- 
velli and others, that the maximum ad- 
vantage has to be squeezed out of any 
enterprise by judiciously timed infidelities, 
betrayals, and so forth and so on. And 
all these hinge on the fallacy of ends: 
for a certain ‘desirable end’ a man will do 
this ‘in itself objectionable’ deed. But 
then when this end is obtained, he is 
grieved to discover that it turns out to 
be undesirable, because of the very deed 
by which he attained it. This has been 
through all the ages the dying plaint of 
unprincipled and ‘successful’ men. It is 
only a question, once more, of being wise 
and observant enough to foresee that the 
taint attaching to the means is going to 
linger on and infect the end. The doc- 
trine of the wish shows us that life is not 
lived for ends. 

“Life is a process; it is a game to be 
played on the checker-board of facts. Its 
motion is forward; yet its motive power 
comes not from in front (from ‘ends’) 
but from behind, from the wishes which 
are in ourselves. We shall play the game 
rightly if, instead of so painfully scruti- 
nizing and trying to suppress our wishes, 
we turn about and lucidly discriminate 
the facts. 

“That is ethics ‘from below.’ The 
ethics ‘from above’ are a very different 
story. There Someone exhorts or obliges 
us to suppress our wishes, and if we ob- 
serve Someone a bit carefully, we shall 
all too often find that he generously 
busies himself with suppressing the facts. 
Ethics from above come indeed from 
above, from the man or the institution 
‘higher up.’ And for this there is a very 
frail and human reason, which no one 
need go very far to discover. According 
to the ethics from below, the unassuming 
ethics of the dust, facts are the sole 
moral sanction; and facts impose the 
most inexorable moral penalties.” 


la this view, morals evolve and de- 
velop. They grow. They are a part of 
the growth and the evolution of the 
universe. This in sharp contrast to 
what Dr. Holt terms “academic” ethics, 
a course of conduct or a set of moral 
ideals seemingly imposed upon us from 
some supermundane source. “In near- 
ly all of these philosophic discussions 
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of ethics, one has somehow the haunt- 
ing sense of a wrongness of direction.” 
Virtue seems to be dropped on us, to 
be imposed from above. “And the un- 
fortunate part of this is that it has to 
descend very low indeed before it 
reaches us; and when there, it has lost 
the buoyancy wherewith to lift us up.” 
Our exponent of the Freudian ethics 
concludes: 


“We hear everywhere of bringing this 
and that good thing down to the unfortu- 
nate and the debased, and then of ‘adapt- 
ing’ it to the taste and comprehension of 
these same unfort:nate and debased. 
Thus at the present moment a so-called 
evangelist who is touring the country is 
accounted thoroly successful in ‘bringing 
the gospel to the masses’; and his method 
is to couch his message in language that 
would make a cowboy blush. He has 
reached the masses indeed, and has gone 
lower than the masses; but has not the 
‘gospel’ become somewhat unrecognizably 
transformed during this descent? It 
seems to me a palpable fact that every 
form of philanthropy and ‘social service’ 
to-day is more or less infected with this 
fallacy. The idea is everywhere to bring 
the good down, in the false hope that this 
will somehow lift the masses up. But why 
shall anything strive upwards, when all 
that is high is bidden to descend? And 
is it not a striking and ominous fact that 
to-day the word ‘aspire’ is never heard? 

“The egregious ethics of the air have 
produced other tangible and all-pervad- 
ing consequences. Since ‘ethics’ is such 
a floating vapor, many sober-minded per- 
sons conclude, and not illogically, that it 
is quite apart from the practical conduct 
of life. And they lead their lives ac- 
cordingly. Thus the Teutonic races, in 
their rigorous fashion, have codified this 
conelusion. Ethics, they explicitly say, 
have no part to play in politics and state- 
craft; these are a science and they deal 
solely with realities. This science is 
‘Realpolitik, the Politics of Reality. The 
effect of such a doctrine when put in 
practice is now being written on the 
pages of the world’s history in letters 
that even he who runs must read. And 
similarly, the world over, it tends to be 
held by high and low that the ‘scientific’ 
attitude supersedes the ethical. The ethics 
of the air are indeed effete. 

“But set against all this, and as differ- 
ent from this as the day from night, are 
the ethics of the dust. It presents mind 
itself as an evolution, and morals as one 
of the higher stages of this process. 
Here we have man as ‘real’ and as ‘scien- 
tific’ as you please, growing upward. 
(And I insist that the direction is some- 
how right.) He who does not see the 
real sanction of morality, that morality is 
a stage of wisdom and a step higher than 
‘science,’ is merely shortsighted. And the 
facts can be safely trusted to impress in 
due time their lesson, to drive us on to 
morals. On such an ethics it seems to 
me that Freud’s discovery of the ‘wish,’ 
the articulate unit of mind and character, 
casts considerable light. Much remains 
to be learned, but in this learning it may 
be that the suppression-discrimination 
formula for wishes will serve somewhat 
as a talisman.” 
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The Mechanistic Theory as a 
Vital Theme for a Novel. 


HAT Dr. Jacques Loeb calls 

Wy the mechanistic conception of 
life is the striking and original 

theme of the first novel of Edwin Her- 
bert Lewis. The central figure in 
“Those About Trench” (Macmillan) is 
a specialist in children’s diseases, who 
lives in Halstead Street, Chicago, and 
who houses half a dozen young medical 
students in his home. Dr. Trench’s 
philosophy reduces life to chemical 
tropisms. He faces it as a barren, ugly 
business. “We are what we are be- 
cause those about us are what they 
are,’ one of the characters remarks. 
To the “caravansery” of the cold and 
intellectual Trench comes a new stu- 
dent, Saadi Sereef, of Bokhara, whom 
the reviewers are inclined to look upon 
as the most interesting character in 
this striking novel. Saadi is recklessly 
willing to carry to its logical conclusion 
Dr. Trench’s philosophy of disillusion. 
“He, too, has measured life in terms of 
science,” to quote the New York Times, 
“and the process has brought him out 
on the same levels of disillusion, cyni- 
cism and despair as those upon which 
Dr. Trench carries his burden.” Saadi 
decides that, bereft of illusions, life is 
not worth living. He attempts suicide: 


“Dr. Trench saves him, and with a few 
cold, cutting questions and remarks sets 
him on his feet again. Long afterward 
the young man gave this account of it: 
‘He was shorter with me than what you 
call piecrust. He did not give one man 
damn. He was colder than Allah and 
harder than army of Turks. It did me 
lot of good. I could see inside him. He 
had worse despair than I had. I said, 
“If this man can stick it out, so can 
Saadi.””” 


The Inimitable Saadi. 

AADI SEREEF is finally called 
S home. The scene shifts to India, 

Afghanistan, Bokhara, and then 
into the mountains of Serbia and Bos- 
nia. The climax of the thrilling story 
comes at Serajevo, the fateful day of 
the assassination of the Austrian Crown 
Prince and Princess. We quote again 
from the Times review: 


“The energetic, cynical, and amusing 
Saadi Sereef has been filling his com- 
panions ‘up to neck with Arabian Nights’ 
about himself, and he is really a member 
of the small circle of Slavic conspirators 
who had determined to revenge the Bal- 
kan Slavs against Austria. But he had 


learned that that Crown Prince had a 
fatal disease which would end his life 
within a year or two, and things had 
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happened to him in Chicago which had 
changed his view of life. And so he 
had dashed through perils and walked 
into the house of danger to save the life 
of the man whom he hated, even holding 
up at revolver point some of his fellow 
conspirators in his effort to prevent the 
assassination.” 


The critic of the New York Globe 
enthusiastically recommends “Those 
About Trench,” particularly because it 
contains the engrossing character of 
Saadi Sereef. 


“If ‘Those About Trench’ is a first 


novel, at least the author gives the im- 
pression of being a full-grown adult, with 
a well-stored and fully equipped mind. 
The story is for men as well as Young 
Persons. In addition to romance and ad- 
venture, it has ideas and _ interestingly 
contrasted view - points and philosophies, 
and many curious little sidelights on the 
present war. In fact, one may say of 
‘Those About Trench’ what cannot be 
said of many contemporary novels, that 
it will bear reading more than once.” 


Saadi Sereef is pure fiction, the 
author of “Those About Trench” con- 
fessed to Fanny Butcher, a former 
pupil, who interviewed him for the 
Chicago Tribune. He was invented 
because Professor Lewis (he teaches 
English in the University of Chicago) 
wanted some one to exemplify his con- 
tention “that the mechanical theory of 
life breaks down under the sweeten- 
ing influences of life.” Mr. Lewis also 
achieved the remarkable feat of writ- 
ing a notable novel at the age of 48. 
“T couldn’t have written Trench,” the 
author further confessed, “if it hadn’t 
been for my friends, books as well as 
people. I don’t suppose any man can 
write a book nowadays without his 
friends, what with the many-faced 
modern life and the demands of the 
public that a book reflect all of life and 
not just one corner of it.” He wrote 
the first draft of it to “get Trench out 
of his system”; threw the first six hun- 
dred pages of the manuscript into a 
camp fire; Mrs. Lewis fished it out. 


The Diaries of Tolstoy. 

O long as I am alive, I shall not 
S dare let my thoughts be known.” 

This is the answer once given by 
Tolstoy when asked to give his opinion 
on feminism. The innermost thoughts 
of the great Russian, his confessions, 
have now been published. Tolstoy died 
in November, 1910, leaving, among the 
rest of his literary property, the diaries 
which contain these private thoughts 
to his daughter, Countess Alexandra 
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Tolstoy. Four years of litigation en- 
sued before the ownership of the prop- 
erty was finally established by the Rus- 
sian Senate. The first volume of the 
diary, covering the years 1895-1899, has 
been published in Moscow. No clue to 
the true mind and heart of the great- 
est modern apostle of the doctrine of 
non-resistance could be more valuable 
than those contained in these diaries. 
The document has been edited by Tol- 
stoy’s friend, disciple and _ fellow- 
worker, Chertkov. “From these dis- 
jointed jottings of his latter years,” to 
quote the London Times, which pub- 
lishes long extracts of the diary, “may 
be gleaned innumerable straws show- 
ing Tolstoy the man in a different as- 
pect from Tolstoy the author of im- 
passioned polemics or Tolstoy the mas- 
ter of microscopic and pitiless charac- 
terization.” There is a striking timeli- 
ness in his views on non-resistance, as 
recorded in the diary: 


“Non- resistance to evil is important, 
not only because man ought to act in 
this way for his own sake to realize the 
perfection of Love, but also because it 
is non-resistance alone which can put an 
end to evil, absorbing it, neutralizing it, 
putting an end to its continuance—which 
is like the continuance of motion in a 
rebounding ball, if there be no force to 
absorb it. Christianity does not consist in 
actively creating Christianity, but in ab- 
sorbing evil. 

“The most general opinion of Chris- 
tianity, especially among those new fol- 
lowers of Nietzsche, is that it involves 
the renunciation of one’s dignity, is mean- 
ness, subserviency. Quite the contrary. 
First of all, true Christianity demands 
the highest consciousness of one’s dig- 
nity: a tremendous strength and resolu- 
tion. Quite the contrary; the worship- 
pers of strength must cringe before 
strength itself.” 


Tolstoy on the Soul of the 
Author. 


HE chief thing in an artistic pro- 

duction, Tolstoy confided to his 

diary elsewhere, is the author’s 
soul. “When an author writes, we put 
our ear to his breast, listen, and say, 
‘Draw in a breath; if there is anything 
hidden, we shall discover it.’ Women 
do not know how to conceal. Men, on 
the contrary, having grasped the method 
of writing, immediately hide themselves 
behind their style, and the reader sees 
nothing but the stupidity of the writer. 
The most precious thing—soul—is in- 
visible.” He returns again to the same 
thought : “Artists who possess but aver- 
age genius always create something of 






































average value, never anything very bad. 
But a recognized genius creates either 
real masterpieces or something ex- 
ceedingly bad. Such are Shakespeare, 
Goethe, Beethoven, Bach and others.” 
Tolstoy evidently believed that the only 
possible aristocracy was that created 
by one’s own soul, for he wrote: “It is 
not so disastrous or so ‘harmful to lie 
to others as it is to lie to oneself. Ly- 
ing to others is sometimes but an in- 
nocent game to satisfy one’s vanity; 
but to lie to oneself is always a per- 
version of the truth, a step back, a 
neglect of the demands of Life.” At 
heart, perhaps, the real Tolstoy as re- 
vealed by his diary was a fatalist and 
a pessimist. He believed the future 
should be left to look out for itself. In 
1898 he wrote: “Immediately one be- 
gins to think about the future, one 
descends to mere chiromancy. If you 
are only patient enough this and that 
will happen. But that is madness! 
And it is bound to come, for to think 
about the future is the beginning of 
lunacy.” Later he wrote: “There is 
no future. The future is made by us.” 
But is there not a contradiction in the 
two views? 
The Tragedy of Living. 

HE prevailing note of Tolstoyan 

pessimism becomes more accen- 

tuated and intense toward the 
close of the first volume of the diary. 
Reason and Love seemed to him the 
only remedies, even tho at best they 
might be only palliatives. “Our world 
is governed by violence—that is, by 
hatred,” he wrote. “Therefore the 
majority of those who constitute so- 
ciety, its dependent weakly members, 
women, children and the unintelligent, 
are reared by malignity and join the 
ranks of hatred. But if the world were 
governed by Reason and Love, then 
this majority would be reared in Love 
and would join its ranks.” But even 
this hope seems to be abandoned later, 
for in 1899 Tolstoy wrote in his diary: 


“All attempts to live on earth, and pro- 
vide for oneself by one’s own labors, are 
unsuccessful and cannot be successful in 
Russia, because a man of our education, 
in order to provide for his living, must 
compete with the peasant. The peasant 
fixes the prices, beating them down by 
his offers. He has been through genera- 
tions fitted to lead-a hard life of heavy 
work. We, on the other hand, are 
through generations fitted to lead a luxu- 
rious life and spend our time in idleness. 
It does not, however, follow that one 
must give up the idea of supporting one- 
self by one’s own labors; but the results 
cannot be expected in the first genera- 
tion.” 


Even later in the same year this note 
of pessimism is reiterated: 


“T looked on the numerous sons of 
N——, how they stood there in their 
overcoats. He is bringing them up, mak- 
ing men of them. What for? You will 


SEX IN FICTION 


say that you live as you live for your 
children’s sake. Why? Why do you 
bring up a generation of deceived slaves, 
who do not know what they live for, and 
drag out such a joyless existence?” 


“Don’t!"’s for Poets—and 
Others. 


LTHO formulated for budding 
poets, the sixteen negative in- 
junctions presented in the New 

York Times by Mr. Arthur Guiterman 
apply with equal emphasis; we are in- 
clined to believe, to all ambitious be- 
ginners in “literature.” These prohibi- 
tions for poets were uttered, we read 
in the Dial, in the interest of poets 
whom material considerations do not 





HE HAS JUST WRITTEN HIS FIRST 
NOVEL 


Professor Edwin Herbert Lewis has _ been 
known as the author of a number of books on 
such subjects as “applied English grammar,” and 
manuals of composition. His first novel, written 
at the age of 48, indicates the surprizing fact 
that he himself has learned the lessons he taught 
in his earlier works. 


allow to cultivate poetry merely for 
pleasure. Here are the striking items 
in Mr. Guiterman’s list: 


“Don’t think of yourself as a poet, and 
don’t dress the part. 

“Don’t classify yourself as a member of 
any special school or group. 

“Don't call your quarters a garret or 
a studio. 

“Don’t frequent exclusively the com- 
pany of writers. 

“Don’t think of any class of work that 
you feel moved to do as either beneath 
you or above you. 

“Don’t complain of lack of apprecia- 
tion. (In the long run no really good 
published work can escape appreciation.) 

“Don't think you are entitled to any 
special rights, privileges and immunities 
as a literary person, or have any more 
reason to consider your possible lack of 
fame a grievance against the world than 
has any shipping clerk or traveling sales- 
man. 
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“Don’t speak of poetic license or be- 
lieve that there is any such thing. 

“Don’t tolerate in your own work any 
flaws in rhythm, rhyme, melody, or gram- 
mar. 

“Don’t use ‘e’er’ for ‘o'er’ for 
‘over,’ ‘whenas’ or ‘what time’ for ‘when,’ 
or any of the ‘poetical’ commonplaces of 
the past. 

“Don't say ‘did go’ for ‘went,’ even if 
you need an extra syllable. 

“Don’t omit articles or prepositions for 
the sake of rhythm. 

“Don't have your book published at 
your own expense by any house that 
makes a practice of publishing at the au- 
thor’s expense. - 

“Don’t write poems about unborn babies. 

“Don’t—don’t write hymns to the Great 
God Pan. He is dead, let him rest in 
peace ! 

“Don’t write 
writing.” 


‘ever,’ 


what everybody else is 


The Question of Sex 
in Fiction. 


AN a writer be justified in treat- 
ing the sexual aspect of life with 
absolute freedom, or should he be 

subjected to restrictions? This ques- 
tion is raised by the London Atheneum 
as the one great question to be settled 
in Anglo-Saxon countries. D. H. 
Lawrence’s “The Rainbow,” Przyby- 
szewski’s “Homo Sapiens,” and a num- 
ber of magazines in this country and 
England are examples of recent sup- 
pressions. The classic examples, ac- 
cording to the London authority, are 
Sappho’s works, which were destroyed 
by the “unco’ guid” of the Byzantines; 
Sir Richard Burton’s translation of 
“The Perfumed Garden,” destroyed by 
his widow and her priest; Flaubert’s 
prosecution for writing “Madame Bo- 
vary.” If there are to be restrictions, 
what are they to be? One point is cer- 
tain, the Atheneum writer believes: the 
intention and general scheme of the 
writer must be considered. His book 
must be judged not by its contents 
alone but also by the meaning of those 
contents and their relation to life in 
general and himself in particular. Zola, 
Huysmans, Flaubert, Pierre Louys, 
Théophile Gautier and Anatole France 
are cited as examples of French writers 
who successfully and unsuccessfully, 
by one method or another, have justi- 
fied their treatment of sexual subjects. 
The trouble with most English and 
American writers is that they are not 
great enough masters of their craft to 
handle a dangerous aspect of life. The 
Atheneum critic notes: 


“Very few English writers of fiction 
and the like have any proper working 
knowledge of their trade. For the most 
part, the possession of pens, ink, and pa- 
per is considered to be full qualification 
for a literary career; at any rate, when 
it comes to rushing into that career, the 
fools of the proverb are much more nu- 
merous than the angels. In France, on 
the other hand, writing is justly consid- 
ered as an art, and a great and exacting 
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art. It follows that the English writer, 
unskilled to start with, and then con- 
fronted by exceptional difficulties of lan- 
guage, makes a hopeless mess of realism, 
and above all of sexual realism. Lastly, 
and most important, those writers of fic- 
tion who do attempt what they and their 
middle-class admirers call ‘a bold and 
fearless study of facts that every babe in 
arms ought to face’ are, in almost every 
case, mentally unfit for their task; they 
have never learned to think clearly on any 
subject, nor, for that matter, have their 
readers, the English mind being nebulous 
except after severe and systematic train- 
ing. 


Science versus Fiction. 

HEREVER the writer has a 

definite plan, of which the book 

criticized is only one part; or, 
again, wherever the one book is itself 
a study extending beyond the phazes 
criticized,. there is justification for 
reasonable freedom of speech. Such 
is the conclusion of the London critic. 
But when a writer dilates on certain 
aspects of life for their own sake, he 
offends against decency. “In a word, 
we can and must recognize certain 
physiological facts of life, but we need 
not dwell upon them beyond that neces- 
sity of recognition.” 


“The fact of the matter is that realism 
in fiction, verse, or drama is not, and can- 
not be, an end in itself; it is only a means 
towards another end, which other end, in 
actual practice, is usually quite outside 
the poem, play, or novel. Indeed, it is a 
question how far novels, as such, should 
go beyond story-telling. Of course, a 
novel, a poem, or a play can be used 
where ‘official’ or expert writing would 
have no appeal; but that is a fault to be 
assigned to the reading public, and must 


not be used as an excuse for the writer, 
especially at the present day, when every 
aspect of life, even to its least details, is 
open to the study of any man and woman 
who can read, and this without the least 
risk of mental or moral harm to any but 
those of abnormal type. The writing of 
fiction, on the other hand, carries with it 
always the danger of its own attraction— 
its composition, treatment, style, and all 
other qualities that have to be cultivated 
if the reader’s attention is to be held. To 
our thinking this whole question involves 
proportion, and only the due observance 
of proportion can justify what would, by 
itself, be condemned by the average in- 
telligent reader. 

“To astonish and shock the bourgeois— 
that is always the aim of a new school, 
and in the twentieth century the up-to- 
date writer seems to lay stress on themes 
outside the normal range of expression 
and to cherish in print passions, violence, 
and bad language as things of essential 
beauty. 

“Scientific inquiry has to deal with 
everything; the literature of the imagina- 
tion belongs to art, not science. Its apos- 
tles are not bound by any human or di- 
vine law to surprise Truth in all her 
hiding- places. It is not necessary, as 
Bowen remarked, that everything should 
be described any more than it is the duty 
of everybody to be photographed. It is 
not the absence of costume, but the pres- 
ence of innocence, which makes the Gar- 


den of Eden.” 


The Futility of Literary 
Definitions. 


OBERT HERRICK enters a vig- 
R orous protest in the Chicago 

Tribune against the obnoxious 
habit of making literary definitions. 
Specifically, he objects to the definition 
of the novel made by Professor Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps which was the sub- 
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ject of a “symposium” recently pub- 
lished by The Bookman, and into which, 
Professor Herrick claims, he was un- 
willingly inveigled. Here is an Amer- 
ican novelist’s protest against all liter- 
ary definitions: 


“Why do literary definitions always give 
me that peculiar sensation, half of spir- 
itual boredom and half of physical lassi- 
tude? I asked myself. Because they are 
usually half-truths that conceal at least 
one whole-sized lie. Literature is not 
meant to be defined any more than spring 
water, sunshine, cloud shadows, or life 
itself. Literature is meant to be lived, 
first by the brain that creates it, and sec- 
ondly by the brain that sympathetically 
relives it through the printed words. The 
less one defines the more one lives, as a 
rule, in life and in literature. 

“The value of life is that you can't 
escape it if you would, whereas the privi- 
lege of literature is that you can escape it 
if you will. The reward of life is living. 
The reward of literature is knowing that 
you are living—living more acutely, more 
poignantly than most of us dull mortals 
have the wit or che courage to live “in 
propria persona. In other, more profes- 
sional words, literature enhances life, and 
the only literature that counts except for 
the waste paper basket is that which can 
give somebody an enhanced sense of liv- 
ing, either with pleasure or pain—of the 
infinite possibilities and penalties attached 
to living—of the values of life. 

“There is precious little of that sort of 
stuff that has ever been made—the magic 
wand kind which enchants the reader and 
enlarges his vision. When one comes 
across a bit of it, enjoy it to the full— 
eat of the herb that gives life and give 
to others to eat. But don’t define it—un- 
less you are a schoolmaster and must earn 
your living by making plausible defini- 
tions, or an editor too lazy to do your 
own thinking.” 


HOW TIME HAS TARNISHED THE REPUTED BRILLIANCE 


IME has tarnished the bril- 

liance of Oscar Wilde. His 

flash is rapidly vanishing. “TI 

venture a prophecy that soon 

Wilde will find his peaceful 
place in American colleges alongside 
Austen, Elliot, Meredith.” Such is the 
opinion of that somewhat truculent 
critic of modern literature, Alexander 
S. Kaun, who writes in the Little Re- 
view of Chicago. Mr. Kaun is lead to 
the expression of this iconoclasm by 
the examination of the thirteen-volume 
edition of Wilde’s works recently pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. “It is 
a useful, tho often painful, ordeal,” he 
explains, “ventilating the store-room 
of your old gods. There was a time 
when I worshipped Wilde unqualifiedly. 
As a freshman I wrote a pathetic paper 
in which I demanded the canonization 
of the author of ‘De Profundis.’ Alas, 


OF OSCAR WILDE 


I have come to discern spots on the 
’” 
sun. 


“As a decorative artist Wilde has no 
flaws. The perfect design applied to his 
multifarious productions makes one com- 
pare him to the titans of the High Renais- 
sance: ‘Nihil tetigit quod non ornavit.’ 
The graceful form justifies even his ob- 
vious moral-fairy-tales, even his unorig- 
inal, Keats-esque and Poe-esque poems. 
It is for the style that we accept his ‘De 
Profundis,’ that insincerest attempt for 
sincerity. But Wilde strove for more 
than mere external artistic effect. In his 
critical essays he lifted the critic to the 
heights of co- and re-creation, and in- 
structed him to demand from a work of 
art eternal values. ‘The critic rejects 


those obvious modes of art that have but 
one message to deliver, and having deliv- 
ered it become dumb and sterile, and 
seeks rather for such modes as suggest 
reveries and moods, and by their imagina- 


tive beauty make all interpretations true 
and no interpretation final.’ We, his dis- 
ciples in esthetic valuations, come to our 
master with his own criterion, and find 
him on more than one occasion grievously 
wanting in the requirements that he had 
set up for the artist. He either has no 
message to deliver, as in his clever plays, 
or he delivers his message in such an 
outspoken way that no field is left for 
suggestion or imaginative interpretation. 
He had transgressed Mallarmé’s maxim 
—To name is to kill; to suggest is to 
create’ not only in ‘The Ballad of Read- 
ing Gaol,’ the work that belongs to the 
crushed, semi - penitent Wilde; he com- 
mitted this unpardonable sin in his mas- 
terpiece, ‘Salome’! That wonderful har- 
monious ghastliness, woven out of moods 
and motives, surcharged with suggestive 
tragedy and fatalism, suddenly breaks 
into a criminal vulgarity through the in- 
troduction of a ‘real’ dead head, which 
drives away illusion and atmosphere, and 
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strikes your nostrils with the odor of 
theatrical grease paint.” 


The Anglo-Saxon world was forced 
to rehabilitate the reputation of Oscar 
Wilde's reputation by continental, espe- 
cially German, appreciation, so this 
critic claims. Germany, he remarks, 
is the expropriator of British geniuses. 
In Germany, the production of Wilde’s 
plays (which incidentally even Wilde 
himself never considered seriously ) has 
rivaled in frequency those of Shake- 
speare. “But continental depreciation 
is as fast as Anglo-Saxon appreciation 
is slow.” There have been more mete- 
ors than stars in recent European liter- 
ature. ‘“Wilde’s flash is vanishing.” 
Mr. Kaun elucidates this point: 


“*Salome’ will always remain one of 


GRAPHIC POSTER ART 





the world’s great symphonies—a symphony 
in which the motive of doom rends your 
soul from the first sound to the last. 
‘Poems in Prose’ will never lose their 
charm as ivory-carved bits of ideal con- 
versation —the art in which Wilde was 
supreme, the art that is almost unknown 
in this country where it is substituted by 
talk. His other works are doomed to 
be time’s victims. Not because they are 
worthless, but for the reason of their 
adaptability. One must be a prophet, a 
Nietzsche, who hurls his seeds over many 
generations, in order to endure. Wilde 
was aware of this danger, and he wished 
to be misunderstood, but he lacked the 
profundity for such a merit. He did not 
mirror his age; but he had realized the 
potentialities of his age, had popularized 
them to such a degree that they have be- 
come the possession of the crowd. We 
are not any longer dazzled by the clever 
witticisms in his plays; they have become 
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almost commonplace. Even the graceful, 
radiating ‘Intentions’ appear to us some- 
what obvious. Why?—It is the pathos 
of proximity! Wilde's paradoxes, mots, 
theories, have proven so appropriate, 
adaptable, and digestible for our -age, 
that it took only one decade to absorb 
them into our blood and marrow. Clev- 
erism for the sake of cleverism has come 
to be an epidemic in our days; cleverists 
find Wilde an inexhaustible source for 
parasitic exploitation. Our MHunekers 
(and under. this appellative I have in 
mind the legions of our omniscient boule- 
vardiers-critics) don a Wildesque robe, 
and have little trouble in passing as 
genuine before the good-natured public 
Unfortunately the constitution of the 
Hunekers is too weak to absorb Wilde's 
big truths; they prefer the digestible 
chaff. 

“Adaptability spells forgetability. 
and punishment.” 


Crime 


THE POSTER AS AN ARTISTIC ALLY IN THE ADVERTIZING 
OF AMERICAN CITIES 


HE municipal poster has final- 
ly arrived in America. Its 
advent is coincident with the 
two hundred and fiftieth anni- 

; versary celebration of New- 
ark, New Jersey, which commences 
next month. To advertize this event, 
especially to advertize the permanent 
advantages of the municipality, a 
poster contest was inaugurated, with 
results for which even the most san- 
guine exponents of the art of the 
poster had not hoped. Public exhibi- 
tions of the posters submitted in this 
interesting contest have been held in 
New York, Boston, Providence and 
elsewhere. Other cities are awaking 
to a realization of the importance of 
civic advertizing, especially through 
the medium of the graphic poster. 
This method has long been recognized 
by German cities. To quote the 
New York Sun, the poster has been 
frequently used by them to spread 
knowledge of their resources and 
beauties. The shrewd and effective 
use of the poster has made it “one of 
the most powerful elements of twen- 
tieth-century publicity.” The Cincin- 
nati Times-Star points out the advan- 
tages of this type of artistic advertizing 
for American municipalities: 


“In Europe, particularly in Germany, the 
value of the municipal poster has long 
been understood. Nearly every American 
abroad has, for instance, seen the Munich 
‘poster with its gabled roofs and the spires 
of the Frauenkirche in the distance. Or 
of Nuremberg, with its quaint bell res- 
taurant, the haunt of Hans Sachs. Or of 
Hamburg, with its crowded wharves, or 
Breslau, with its pinnacled rathaus and 
the public square. To see one of these 
posters is instantly to identify the city 
to which it belongs, which is the best test 
of its advertizing value.” 


Two hundred and thirty poster de- 
signs were submitted in the Newark 
contest. One hundred and forty-six 
fulfilled the requirements of the com- 
petition and were placed on exhibition. 
The first prize of $1,000 was awarded 
to Adolph Treidler; the second of $500 
was awarded to Helen Dryden. A 
special prize of $300 was awarded to 
A. E. Foringer, whose poster was ac- 
claimed the best not by the appointed 
judges but by popular vote. In a re- 
view of the Newark poster contest, 
which was published in the official 
catalog, C. Matlack Price, the poster 
authority, discusses the essential quali- 
ties necessary in civic and municipal 
graphic posters: 


“A great mistake often made in judg- 
ing posters is the initial failure to put the 
poster in its exact class. Consequently 
posters are sometimes regarded (by artist 
as well as critic) as pictures, or as decora- 
tive designs, or what not. As a matter of 
fact, however, a poster is a very definite 
kind of design, unlike any other form of 
art, and therefore easy to understand 
when once its peculiarities are enumerated 
and understood. 

“Primarily a poster is intended to ad- 
vertize something, and to convey the 
advertizement in a manner striking (at- 
tracting the attention), interesting (hold- 
ing the attention), pleasing, artistic and 
unusual.” 


The purpose of the poster is, we 
are told, very often overlooked by 
designers. The occasion in Newark 
called for a poster conveying in terms 
of-idea, line and color one of three 
ideas: an anniversary, a celebration, or 
Newark. Some designs carried sug- 
gestion of one of the ideas and ignored 
the others; some carried suggestion 
of two of the ideas and omitted the 
third; and several carried no sugges- 


tion whatever of any of the ideas, and 
might have drawn without the 
artist’s having ever heard of the city 
of Newark, its founding or the coming 
celebration. Mr. Price continues: 


been 


“Having eliminated the entirely inap- 
propriate, the next point is design. This 
is quite independent of the idea of the 
poster, because an irresistibly clever and 
striking idea might be presented in a poor 
design. From the real poster point of 
view, however, a really good idea un- 
happily designed is preferable to a beauti- 
ful design with no idea back of it, just as 
a good design not well drawn is a better 
poster than a poor design well drawn. 
The poster must depend so much on its 
instantaneous appeal, seen perhaps for a 
moment, that academic niceties in detail 
must give place to the rarer qualities of 
inspiration and clever idea. 

“It is an interesting fact that out of 
all the posters in the world, past and 
present, very few combine all the essen- 
tials of good poster design. 

“Returning again to the question of de- 
sign, this should be striking and unusual, 
simple and bold. A profusion of fine 
detail is lost on a poster, which should 
not be a thing necessary to study at close 
range. The introduction of the poster 
stamp has subjected much poster design 
to the best of all tests. Will it make a 
strong and effective poster when it is 
reduced to the size of a stamp as when 
it occupies a great bill-board? If it is a 
good poster design, it will lose none of 
its value when it is reduced, for if it is a 
“big” design (as all posters should be) it 
cannot be reduced in its ‘big’ qualities. In 
other words, one may reduce a drawing; 
but one cannot reduce a big idea. It must 
remain big regardless of its superficial 
size of production, while a weak, or ‘small’ 
design or idea cannot be magnified into a 
‘big’ one if it be enlarged to take up half 
the sky.” 


In less technical tho more poetic 
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A KLINGER MASTERPIECE 
Designed by Julius Klinger, the greatest poster artist of Germany, this clever and skilfully 
constructed poster advertizing the German metropolis is declared by authorities to represent one 
of the greatest achievements of modern graphic art. 


fashion, Grosvenor B. Clarkson defines 
the aim of the modern poster. His 
Whitmanesque lines also appear in the 
official catalog. Perhaps it would be 
better to characterize Mr. Clarkson’s 
effort as a “poster in prose.” It is 
worth quoting in full: 


I AM THE POSTER 


I am what I am because the leaping eye 
cannot deny me. 
I know not doubt. 
I stammer not, nor quibble. 
I am the child of originality born of im- 
perious need. 


I speak with a voice of brass, but my 
harvest is of gold. 

I follow the trail of to-morrow rather 
than that of to-day. 

I am the modern god of color, the Titan 
of line. 

I am the sledgehammer of art pounding 
on the anvil of trade. 

I fling my message with the speed and 
smashing power of the bullet. 

I hit life between the 


always on the outer wall. 
I am the poster, my home is in the market 
places of the world. 
I am the poster. 


Arthur Wiener, an authority and an 
exponent of the modern school of 
poster art, explains in the New York 
Sun some of the advantages that might 
result if New York and other typical 
American municipalities were to fol- 
low the example of Newark and the 
European cities in the adoption of an 
official poster. In an interview in the 
Sun, Herr Wienet declared: 


“Altho the interest may at present be 
primarily in the outcome of the poster 
contest, it inevitably causes the public at 
large to think and speak of Newark. And 
if that is the case now what will not 
be the tremendous effect when Newark’s 
campaign poster, chosen from among the 
work of the most highly qualified talent 
in the land, is set upon its travels from 
coast to coast to bring to the eye of the 
American people and to impress vividly 
upon their imagination the advantage of 
the city of Newark? Will not Newark, 
placed thus inescapably upon the bill- 
boards of the country, be put anew upon 
the map? 

“Let us consider the city of New York. 
The papers have printed much about its 
enormous indebtedness. It seems to me 
that the administration of a municipality 
like New York has a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to get all the money it needs and 
a very great deal more by making this 
metropolis, with its marvelous situation, 





eyes and waken 
it anew. 

I am the courier of 
commerce, my 
banner flaming 
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ADVERTIZING MUNICH 


This poster is but one of a series of bold and brilliantly colored 
scenes of the picturesque city which serve to attract attention to its 
charms. The Munich posters may serve to awaken American municipal- 


ities to the advantages of civic advertizing. 





NEWARK’S PRIZE POSTER 


Adolph Treidler was awarded the prize of $1,000 for this design. 
Concerning his work, C. Matlack Price writes in the catalog: “Of his 
work it may be said broadly that it is characterized by accuracy of draw- 
ing, breadth of treatment, strength of composition, richness of color. 


” 
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ADVERTIZING AMERICAN CITIES 


the greatest summer and winter resort of 
the whole United States. 

“And this is where Newark teaches a 
lesson to New York. What a wonder- 
ful story it could tell to the length and 
breadth of America and to the nations 
of the earth as well by sending every- 
where as messengers of the pleasures and 
benefits to be found within its borders 
graphic, gripping posters of the modern 
school, such as the towns and cities of 
Germany constantly, with great pride 
and even greater profit, spread broadcast 
over the fatherland and the countries of 
Europe! 

“If little Newark can spare $1,800 for 
poster designs to tell about itself in the 
way that I have described, New York 
could well afford to spend $50,000. What 
a wonderful stimulus a poster competi- 
tion instituted by New York would be 
for the artists of America! What a 
magnificent series of posters the city of 
New York would have with which to 
advertize itself and all it has to give, 
and how great a return would be the 
result !” 


The New York Evening Sun also de- 
plores the lack of effective and artistic 
cards and posters advertizing Ameri- 
can municipalities. Altho New York 
produces two hundred million cards 
a year, very little responsibility has 
been shown in the selection of them. 
The society of Women Painters and 
Sculptors are endeavoring to improve 
the quality of this graphic advertizing 
material, and recently gave an exhibi- 
tion of printed cards and designs in 
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ONE OF THE FIRST AMERICAN CITY POSTERS 
. There is.a stern, almost Puritanical dignity and simplicity 
in this poster advertizing the Massachusetts city. Altho almost 
c the Springfield poster 
boldly summarizes the spirit of the city it advertom. ” 


of photographic simplicity and realism, 


INDUSTRIAL 


The symbolic note is suppressed in this effective poster. 
are depicted. The solidity, strength and calm power of industr 
and turmoil of modern speed and energy, so graphically depicte 


absent. 


the Municipal Art Gallery. Comment- 
ing on this campaign, the Evening Sun 
remarks: 


“Something is wrong when artistic local 
souvenir cards are harder to find in the 
largest city of the world than in hundreds 
of little towns which have one or two 
small claims to attention. The blame lies 
not chiefly at the door of the artists; it 
must be divided between publishers and 
public. Mrs. R. F. Elmer made a set of 
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POSSIBILITIES 


Industry and business enterprize 
seem reflected, but the rush 
in the poster below, are here 


designs about seven years ago and wore 
out three pairs of shoes trying to find 
anybody that would issue them. A year 
ago a set was finally printed and its ap- 
pearance on the stands has been noted as 
the beginning of better things in this field. 

“New York’s cards go all over the 
world. It is a matter of duty as it should 
be a matter of pride for every buyer to 
refuse unworthy designs and demand in- 
sistently such cards as will be an honor 
to the city from which they go.” 


NNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATION 


THE NOTE OF MODERNITY 
Most posters of any sort invariably make use of the human figure 
But the artist of this poster, one of 
Newark contest, has used the semaphores, steam and smoke of the modern 
railroad and indystrial center, with striking results. 


the most striking submitted in the 
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HAS THE BLENDING OF PROSE AND POETRY RESULTED 
IN A LITERARY HYBRID? 


VERYTHING that is not prose 
is verse, and everything that 
is not verse is prose.” So the 
master of philosophy informed 
Moliére’s bourgeois gentleman. 

Whereupon the latter confessed that, 
altho he had been talking in prose for 
more than forty years, he had never for 
a moment suspected it. Since those 
days we have evidently changed all 
that. “Skim-milk masquerades as 
cream,” in the words of W. S. Gilbert. 
We are not sure nowadays that we do 
not talk in vers libre. We are not sure 
that exponents of the new verse are 
not actually giving us prose. Certainly 
there are few to-day who can draw an 
arbitrary boundary line between the 
realms of prose and poetry. Such are 
the problems raised by John Livingston 
Lowes, who now acclaims George Mere- 
dith as an unacknowledged Imagist. He 
presents his evidence in the New York 


Nation. “George Meredith has thou-- 


sands of imagist poems incidental to 
each of his novels,” Witter Bynner 
had previously remarked in the pages 
of the Little Review. “As it happened,” 
Mr. Lowes explains, “I had marked on 
the fly-leaves of my edition of Meredith 
some scores of these thousands, but it 
had not occurred to me to test their 
cadences.” 


“Their lucid clarity, their texture ‘dur 
et rare, their marvelous fidelity to the 
particular fact, above all (and this is con- 
spicuous by its absence from the Imagist 
pronouncement) their depth of imagina- 
tive insight—all this was obvious enough. 
There were images that suggested the 
clairvoyance of a crystal-gazer, images 
with the luminous precision of a bit of 
landscape seen in the reflex of a lens, 
images that ‘quintessentialized’ an emotion 
until it burned white-hot, images crisp, 
incised, penetrating, ‘strait and_ terse.’ 
But did they fulfil the other requirements 
of Imagist verse? Did they have ‘the 


quality of return ... the balance which 
produces the effect of music on the ear’?” 


Mr. Lowes answers this question by 
presenting the actual excerpts, most of 
which are given, except for linear ar- 
rangement, exactly as the great English 
novelist wrote them. “The impiety of 
wresting the ‘Images’ . . . from their 
context would be inexpiable were it 
not that it serves to throw into sharp 
relief the fact that, unlike their cur- 
rent counterparts, they have a context, 
are integral parts of a larger whole, 
and only for the purpose of the mo- 
ment thus beat their wings in the lumi- 
nous void.” We quote some of the 
more striking of these Meredithian 
‘images’: The first, entitled “Beetho- 


.ven” by M. Lowes, is from “Sandra 


Belloni”: 
“BEETHOVEN.” 


I have seen his picture 
In shop-windows: 

The wind 

Seemed in his hair, 

And he seemed to hear 
With his eyes: 

His forehead frowning— 
So! 


Many of Meredith’s epigrams strike 
Mr. Lowes as true imagist poetry. He 
gives three examples — prefixing his 
own titles: 


THE PEDANT. 
He pores 
Over a little inexactitude 
In phrases, 
And pecks at it 
Like a domestic fowl. 


IMAGISTS. 


I. 
Men 
Lying on their backs 
And flying imagination 
Like a kite. 





4 
A species 
Of mad metaphor, 
Wriggling and tearing its passage 
Through a thorn-bush, 
With the furious urgency 
Of a sheep in a panic. 


= 
But it is not necessary to rest con- 
tent with such miniature poems, ac- 
cording to Mr. Lowes. There are 
flights of stronger wing. The one we 
quote below is also from “Sandra Bel- 
loni”: 


“OUR SOUL IS ESCAPED...” 
My heart 

Is like a bird 

Caught in the hands of a cruel boy. 


My misery now 
Is gladness, 

Is like rain-drops 
On rising wings, 
If I say to myself 
“Free! free!” 


I fly like a seed 

To Italy. 

I lift my face to that prospect 
As if I smelt new air. 


The important question is, in the 
opinion of Mr. Lowes: Is Meredith 
writing verse or prose? If prose, what 
is it the Imagists are writing? He 
calls attention to passages in unrhymed 
cadence of peculiar charm in the writ- 
ing of Maurice Hewlett, Fiona Macloed 
and Walter Pater. He quotes three 
passages from Amy Lowell’s “Sword 
Blades and Poppy Seed” and notes in 
conclusion: ‘Miss Lowell’s free verse 
may be written as very beautiful prose: 
George Meredith’s prose may be writ- 
ten as very beautiful free verse. Which 
is which? We all surmise, ‘They this 
thing, and I that; whom shall my soul 
believe?’ ” 


THE INERADICABLE AMERICANISM IN THE GENIUS OF THE 
MOST MISUNDERSTOOD OF MODERN NOVELISTS 


N THE death of Henry James 
“England loses the greatest of 
American novelists.” This com- 
ment from the Springfield Repub- 
lican seems to summarize the 
prevalent opinion of the American 
press concerning the place of Henry 
James in modern literature. Editors 
of our leading dailies express admira- 
tion, respect or cold appreciation; but 
the impression that Henry James re- 
mained ineradicably American persists. 
The tribute due American genius 
has been duly paid; but the warmth 
and enthusiasm that creep into the 





press comment upon such an event as 
the celebration of the birthday of 
James Whitcomb Riley are entirely 
lacking. The Boston Transcript, well 
fitted for the role of critic concerning 
James, characterizes him as “the great 
unread,” but it devotes a page to con- 
vincing us that Henry James was a 
great novelist and a great American 
even tho he is read and understood by 
very few Americans. The New York 
Evening Post emphasizes the inalien- 
able and paradoxical Americanism of 
the literary art of the creator of 
“international” fiction. “Why should 
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Europe have served to encourage a 
literary style that is anything but 
European?” the Post inquires. “The 
great Continental tradition works for 
simplicity of expression, no matter 
how complex or subtle the subject in 
hand. ... The logical effect of Eu- 
ropean influence upon an American 
writer is shown in what the example 
of the Russian and Spanish novelists 
did for William Dean Howells, who 
is destined to form with James one 
of the dualities in which literature 
abounds — Goethe and Schiller, Dick- 
ens and Thackeray, Balzac and Hugo. 
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A comparison between the beautiful 
limpidity of Howells and the obscure 
orchestration of Henry James is in- 
evitable.” 

In spite of his “cosmopolitanism” 
and his “internationalism,” Henry 
James, so W. S. Braithwaite writes in 
the Boston Transcript, was one of the 
three great novelists American litera- 
ture can boast. The other two he 
names are Hawthorne and Howells. 
“It is a meager record for the length 
of our national life, but the weight of 
these three figures has won respect for 
the art of fiction in America.” Mr. 
Braithwaite also emphasizes the Amer- 
ican quality in Mr. James’s art: 


“Just as forty years ago Henry James 
broke away from our life only to visualize 
it more sharply, to prove himself, in the 
visualization he gave it in his art, an in- 
escapable, a down-at-the-root American, 
so in the summer of 1915, when he broke 
the only remaining tie over which he had 
control that kept him an American citi- 
zen, he may have lost the legal distinction, 
that which characterized the status of his 
national allegiance, but he proved himself 
in the act a thoro and unchangeable 
American. His art was characteristically 
American, the Americanism of a Puritan 
background, of conscience permitting no 
compromize. Henry James ended a com- 
promize that had existed between his na- 
tivity and his temperament through forty 
years of his life. 

“These facts, I think, ought to allay that 
questioning of the extent to which we 
should claim the genius of Henry James 
as essentially American and as an artist in 
fiction, the particular pride in our litera- 
ture as one of the three great representa- 
tives our country has contributed to the 
international field of the arts.” 


Representing a type of American 
cosmopolitanism that flourished in 
past decades, the flower of a leisure 
class that was the inevitable result of 
the prosperity of earlier generations, 
Henry James was at the time of his 
death, the Springfield Republican sug- 
gests, the foremost representative of a 
school of fiction now extinct: 


“Henry James was a great and a very 
skilful artist, but the age that made him 
has gone, perhaps not to return. He was 
the very finest flower of the eager cos- 
mopolitan spirit which flourished with in- 
creasing intensity through the 10th cen- 
tury, and which appealed notably to 
Americans of taste and sensibility. He 
was the originator of the school of ‘inter- 
national’ fiction which was much in favor 
in the ’7os and 80s, and did much for 
the right appreciation of national quali- 
ties and the value of environment. In 
keen and fastidious criticism the Ameri- 
can of a certain type is unequaled, largely 
because his mental activity is so much 
given to comparing and judging things 
which in an older civilization are taken 
as a matter of course. In this field of 
cosmopolitan criticism Henry James hard- 
ly had a rival, and this intense specializa- 
tion was both the strength and the defect 
of his work. ... 

“His world was a 


world of clever 









“THE GREAT UNREAD” 








THE REAL HENRY JAMES 
Unapproachable and aloof from the allied armies of American reporters and photographers, 


Henry James became the subject of many vague legends and stories. 
van der Weyde upon the occasion of the great novelist’s last visit to his native land, 


made by 
is said to 


This pvrtrait, 


be one of the most striking representations of James as he really was. 


people with little to do but to speculate 
endlessly upon the behavior and motives 
of people less clever than themselves. It 
is wonderfully done, it is the last word 
in psychological cleverness, and some- 
times it carries a tale of poignant inter- 
est. But it presents a world more man- 
nered, more elegant, more leisurely, more 
engrossed in the thrilling quest for the 
infinitesimal than we are likely to see 
again. That polite cosmopolitan world 
was shattered by the rude crash of war; 
what new England and new Europe will 
emerge nobody knows, but they will have 
little in common with the mellow and 
gently decadent life out of which sprang 
these exquisitely finished works of fiction. 
They are likely long to be enjoyed, they 
will always be of deep interest to the 
student of literature, but they mark the 
rather than the beginning of a 
period. It was left for a highly gifted 
American to say the last word for es- 
thetic cosmopolitanism in Europe.” 


close 


In a touching and delicate tribute 
paid to the memory of Henry James, 
Professor Barrett Wendell throws an 
interesting light upon those peculiari- 





ties of Jamesian composition that have 
so limited the number of his readers in 
his native land, and perhaps even in 
the land of his adoption. Professor 
Wendell writes in the Transcript: 
“His earlier works were actually written 
by his own hand. Some ago he 
fell into the habit of dictation to a sec- 


years 


retary. Whoever knew him can never 
forget his unique mastery of spoken lan- 
guage; but this involved free, untram- 


meled use of every conversational device 
—delicacies of hesitation, of inflection, of 
emphasis unapproachably his 
speech he would define shades of meaning 
beyond any other man of his time. The 
printed record of this reads like some 
musical score where only the are 
set down, with no guides as to bars or 
time or pitch, or sharps or flats Even 
to guess his meaning must 
strive to wonder just how his lip would 


own In 


notes 


you often 


have quivered, and his voice sounded, and 


his eye flashed when, with all the re- 
sources of his unequaled utterance, he 
came nearer than any other living man 
to defining some exquisite delicacy of per- 

be 


ception beyond any vision but his own. 





































CURRENT OPINION FOR APRIL 


VOICES OF THE LIVING POETS 


HE last few weeks have been 

busy ones for John Masefield. 

The import trade in poets has 

become a thriving one, and no 

poet, unless it is Maeterlinck, 
is now living in Europe whose coming 
would arouse a quicker welcome from 
the American people than that accord- 
ed to Mr. Masefield. His personal 
presence, it is safe to say, has detracted 
nothing from our delight in his poetry, 
dramas, and sketches of sailor life. 
Evidently Mr. Masefield is not a man 
who seeks and basks in the spotlight. 
One could see him shrink a little as it 
fell upon him. But he went heroically 
through with his work here just the 
same, speaking (rather academically) 
on British poets from the pre-Chau- 
cerian period down, and reading or re- 
citing his own poems. There was no 
doubt as to which part of his work 
gave the keener delight. His audiences 
listened with moderate interest to what 
he had to say about other British poets, 
but they “ate up” his readings of his 
own poems. He has a good voice, full, 
strong and melodious, a face full of 
sensibility, and his whole manner in- 
stils confidente in his genuineness and 
simplicity of soul. 

Masefield’s versatility is becoming a 
literary sensation second only, in our 
time, to that created by Kipling’s lu- 
minous trail across the sky nearly a 
generation ago. Masefield’s tragedies, 
dramatic poems, lyrics, and forecastle 
stories (“A Mainsail Haul”) show a 
wide diversity of powers. But he has 
waited to show his most transcendent 
genius in the wonderful sonnet se- 
quence published during his visit here 
(“Good Friday and Other Poems,” 
Macmillan). The dranra, “Good Fri- 
day,” is good, but the sonnet-sequence 
listed as “Other Poems” is superla- 
tively good. There is but one thing 
to compare it with and that is the 
Shakespeare Sonnets; and the com- 
parison is not all in Shakespeare’s 
favor either. There are sixty-one 
sonnets in the sequence, and they 
voice the highest thought and the 
deepest feeling any poet has given us 
since Tennyson wrote his “In Memo- 
riam.” We can, of course, give but a 
taste of their quality here: 


SONNETS ON BEAUTY AND LIFE. 


By JoHN MASEFIELD. 


ERE in the self is all that man can 
know 


Of Beauty, all the wonder, all the 
power, 

All the unearthly color, all the glow, — 

Here in the self, which withers like a 
flower ; 

Here in the self, which fades as hours 
pass, 

And droops and dies and rots and is for- 
gotten, 








Sooner, by ages, than the mirroring glass 

In which it sees its glory still unrotten. 

Here in the flesh, within the flesh, be- 
hind, 

Swift in the blood and throbbing on the 
bone, 

Beauty herself, the universal mind, 

Eternal April wandering alone, 

The god, the holy ghost, the atoning lord, 

Here in the flesh, the never yet explored. 


These myriad days, these many thousand 


’ hours, 
A man’s long life, so choked with dusty 

things, 
How little perfect poise with perfect 

powers, 


Joy at the heart and Beauty at the springs! 

One hour, or two, or three, in long years 
scattered, 

Sparks from a smithy that have fired a 
thatch, 

Are all that life has given and all that 
mattered ; 

The rest, all heaving at a moveless latch. 

For these, so many years of useless toil, 

Despair, endeavor, and again despair, 

Sweat, that the base machine may have its 
oil, 

Idle delight to tempt one everywhere. 

A life upon the cross. To make amends, 

Three flaming memories that the death- 
bed ends. 


There, on the darkened deathbed, dies the 
brain 

That flared three several times in s-venty 
years; 

It cannot lift the silly hand again, 

Nor speak, nor sing; it neither sees nor 
hears. 

And muffled mourners put it in the ground 

And then go home, and in the earth it 
lies, 

Too dark for vision and too deep for 
sound, 

The million cells that made a good man 
wise. 

Yet for a few short years an influence 
stirs, 

A sense or wraith or essence of him dead, 

Which makes insensate things its ministers 

To those beloved, his spirit’s daily bread; 

Then that, too, fades; in book or deed a 
spark 

Lingers; then that, too, fades; then all is 
dark. 


So in the empty sky the stars appear, 

Are bright in heaven marching through 
the sky, 

Spinning their planets, each one to his 
year, 

Tossing their fiery hair until they die; 

Then in the tower afar the watcher sees 

The sun, that burned less noble than it 
was, 

Less noble still, until, by dim degrees, 

No spark of him is specklike in his glass. 

Then blind and dark in heaven the sun 
proceeds, 

Vast, dead and hideous, knocking on his 
moons, 

Till, crashing on his like, creation breeds, 

Striking such life a constellation swoons. 

From dead things striking fire a new sun 
springs, 

New fire, new life, new planets with new 
wings. 


It may be so with us, that in the dark, 

When we have done with Time and wan- 
der Space, 

Some meeting of the blind may strike a 
spark, 

And to Death’s empty mansion give a 
grace. 

It may be that the loosened soul may find 

Some new delight of living without limbs, 

Bodiless joy of flesh-untrammeled mind, 

Peace like a sky where starlike spirit 
swims, 

It may be that the million cells of sense, 

Loosed from their seventy years’ adhe- 
sion, pass 

Each to some joy of changed experience, 

Weight in the earth or glory in the grass; 

It may be that we cease; we cannot tell. 

Even if we cease life is a miracle. 


What am I, Life? A thing of watery salt 

Held in cohesion by unresting cells, 

Which work they know not why, which 
never halt, 

Myself unwitting where their Master 
dwells. 

I do not bid them, yet they toil, they spin; 

A world which uses me as I use them, 

Nor do I know which end or which begin, 

Nor which to praise, which pamper, which 
condemn. 

So, like a marvel in a marvel set, 

I answer to the vast, as wave by wave 

The sea of air goes over, dry or wet, 

Or the full moon comes swimming from 
her cave, 

Or the great sun comes north, this 
myriad I 

Tingles, not knowing how, yet wondering 
why. 


The elusiveness and evanescence of 
Beauty have been the theme of poets 
long before the days of Masefield and 
will continue to be, we presume, to the 
end of time. Cawein has a splendid 
poem on the same subject in one of 
his latest books, and now Charles Han- 
son Towne joins the choir. The open- 
ing poem in his book (“Today and 
Tomorrow,” Doran Co.) is entitled 
“Beauty,” and one can read it after 
reading Masefield’s sonnets, or Words- 
worth’s “Ode on Immortality,” or any 
of the other high-imagined things in 
English literature and feel that he is 
still treading the same heights and 
breathing the same air. We quote Part 
II of Mr. Towne’s poem: 


BEAUTY. 


By CuHarLes HANSON TOWNE, 


II 


r | SHE face of the Belovéd, who for- 
gets? 
It grows in splendor and light 
when we are gone; 
Absent, its worth increases. Even so 
The earth takes on new wonder when we 
die, ‘ 
And we remember special sanctities, 
Subtle delights that, living, we forgot :-— 
Color, and tone, and mood; some excel- 
lence 
Of almost unperceivéd contour; some 
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WHAT THE POETS ARE SAYING 


Elusive loveliness, still lovelier 

Because it is, yet is not; something lost 

Between high rapture and Love's deep 
despair. 

O golden sunset, gone ere we can say 

To the friend near us, “See that fringe of 
cloud, 

Those galleons of glory in the West, 

The furnace fires that burn the world’s far 
rim!” 

He turns, astonished, and the dream is 
gone, 

And nevermore appears to him or me 

With just that flush of wonder, just that 
form 

Of dappled cloud. 

So I have seea a road 

In the lush Summer, heavy with the heat, 

Shadowed by boughs that wilted in the 
sun, 

Beyond all naming beautiful in the way 

It coiled and twisted through the country- 


side. 

One instant—and the shadows changed; 
a bird, 

And then another, bathed in swirls of 
dust; 


A wagon rolled in sight; and as I moved 
I lost the moment’s rapture. 
None remains 

Ever the same. The trees are laced to- 
night 

Against the sky; to-morrow they will be 

Eager with one more leaf, and the young 
moon, 

A .few hours older, 
through 

The filmy texture in another light, 

And tufted smoke will be the border 
when é 

I look once more upon the pale design. 

Nothing is quite the same. Therefore I 
know 

My brief delay upon the beautiful earth 

Is not enough. Haunted with loveliness, 

How can I fare away to other heavens, 

Missing innumerable heavens here? 

For April is the same—yet never the 
same; 

And Autumn never painted two gold 
leaves 

The eye could match. White hills against 
the sky 

Repeat their wonder through the Winter 
days, 

And yet the clouds behind them lift and 
break 

Till the heart marvels at the shifting 
moods 

Of cold magnificence and dignity. 

Ah! we could watch forever the phantom 
rain, 

And never see the ghostly army come 

With the same shining helmets on their 
heads. 

New songs would be in the wind tho the 
wind sang 

Forever; and new anthems in the sea, 

New gestures in the waves, and various 


will be climbing 


glints 

Upon the tumbled wheat. There is no 
hour 

When the old wonder is not strangely 
new. 


War poems continue to enliven, more 
or less, the newspaper columns, but 
very few of them outlast the day of 
publication. Here are two worthy a 
better fate. We cull the first from 


the N. Y. Times, the second from the 
N. Y. Evening Post. 


AT THE MOVIES. 


By Fiorence Ripley Martin. 


HEY swing across the screen in 
brave array, 


Long British columns grinding 
the dark grass. 
Twelve months ago they marched into the 
gray . 
Of battle—yet again behold them pass! 


One lifts his dusty cap. His hair is 
bright ; 
I meet his eyes, eager and young and 
bold. 


The picture quivers into ghostly white; 
Then I remember—and my heart grows 
cold! 


THE WOODEN CHRIST. 


By MartHa Foote Crow. 


T THE high ridge 
Of a wide war-stricken realm 


There stands an ancient wooden 
Christ. 

Hollow the tottering image towers, 
Eyeless, and rotten, and decrepit there, 
His smile a cruel twist. 
Within the empty heart of this old Christ 
Small stinging insects build their nests ; 
And iron-hearted soldiers cross themselves 
The while they pass 
The hollow-hearted figure by. 


I think there is no Christ left there 
In all those carnage-loving lands 
Save only this of hollow wood 
With wasp nests 

Hiving in its heart. 


Of the “Spoon River Anthology” it 
has been said, with much reason, that 
it portrays the life of a country town 
as seen through the eyes of a criminal 
lawyer. The criminal lawyer is not 
observable in the following poem in 
McClure’s. It has a note of tenderness 
that may be read between the lines, but 
not often in the lines, of the “Anthol- 
ogy”: 

PLAYING BLIND. 


By Epcar Lee MaAstEers. 


OU used to play at being blind— 
Y Now you are blind! You used 
to say: 
“Play I am blind and help me find 
Where the gate opens on the way.” 


I laughed at you, we laughed together 
When you were playing blind; your 
staff 
My walking-cane of varnished leather— 
Now you are blind and still you laugh. 


You sit beneath the reading-lamp 
With long-lashed eyelids closed and 
pale, 
And make me read you Riley’s “Tramp,” 
And Grimm and many a fairy-tale. 


Sometimes I stop—you see I choke 
Before the tale is done by half— 
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One's eyes blur from tobacco-smoke— 
I cannot laugh now when you laugh. 


Here is a finely carved little cameo 
by the secretary of the Poetry Society 
of America. Miss Rittenhouse seldom 
publishes poetry, but when she does she 
always displays a mastery of that art 
which Sam Weller defined as the secret 
of epistolary success—the art of mak- 
ing yau wish there was more. We 
quote from Harper's Magazine: 


FROST IN SPRING. 


By Jessie B. RitreN HOUSE. 


H, HAD it been in Autumn, when 
O all is spent and sere, 

That the first numb chill crept 
on us with its ghostly hint 
of fear, 

I had borne to see love go, with things 
detached and frail, 

Swept outward with the blowing leaf on 
the unresting gale! 


But when life is a breath new - drawn, 
when earth is all elate, 

When joy comes like a spirit through a 
paradisal gate, 

How can it be that you and I bring love 
no offering, 

How can it be that frost should fall upon 
us in the Spring! 


Another beautiful little lyric, with an 
imperishable sort of charm that will be 
just as fresh twenty years from now as 
it is to-day, comes from the Boston 
Transcript: 


FULFILLMENT. 


By Tuomas S. Jones, Jr. 


OU are the quiet at the end of day, 
Y You are the peace no storms 
may ever mar, 

You are the light that cannot fade 
away— 
Lost be the path in darkness, you the 
star. 


Once as a dream that youth had held 
unreal, 
Now as a dream more 
things true: 
You only—yet the symbol and the seal 
Of dreams eternal that shall come 
through you. 


real than all 


There is something very holy about 
maternity, and there is something very 
holy in Mrs. Gifford’s splendid poem 
on the subject in the Atlantic Monthly. 
It has the note of high rapture in it 
and of joyous laughter and glorious 
pride. The reading of it makes us 
glow with delight. 


FOR A CHILD. 
By Fannie STEARNS GIFFORD. 
I 
OU are coming, over the dark 
(Over the dark—over the dark), 
You are coming, shadow and spark: 
Life!—for my hand to hold. 
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Ah, and what shall I do with you? 

Curl you away in a pink rose-petal? 

Or in a chest of pale filigree-metal 
Lock you like pearls from the cold? 


Or shall I hang you out on the bough 
Of the great fir tree where the winds 
walk by, 
Letting them rock you and still your cry 
When you are afraid at night? 


But I am afraid when I think of you— 
How shall I know you? Whom shall I 
greet, 
Strange as a star from your head to 
your feet, 
Strange little soul, blank-white? 


I am coming, over the dark 
(Over the dark—over the dark), 
Trembling and wonder, shadow and spark: 
Life!—for your hand to hold. 


This will you do, and naught else with me: 

Clasp me and kiss me and cling to me! 

Love me, and laugh as you sing to me! 
Hugging me safe from the cold! 


II 


You shall not wear velvet 
Nor silken broidery; 

But brown things, and straight things 
That leave your body free. 


You shall not have playthings 
That men have wrought for gold; 
But shells and stones and seaweeds, 
And nuts by squirrels sold. 


Your friends shall be the Tall Wind, 
The River, and the Tree; 

The Sun that laughs and marches, 
The Swallows, and the Sea. 


Your prayers shall be the murmur 
Of grasses in the rain; 

The song of wild wood-thrushes, 
That make God glad again. 


And you shall run and wander, 
And you shall dream and sing 
Of brave things and bright things, 

Beyond the swallow’s wing. 


And you shall envy no man, 

Nor hurt your heart with sighs. 
For I will keep you simple, 

That God may make you wise! 


ITI 


I hold you close; and I could cry 
Because you seem so new and dear; 
And such a helpless warder I 
To keep your candle burning clear: 


The curious candle of your breath, 
Body’s and spirit’s throbbing light.— 
I hold you close, while Life and Death 
Already blow across you. White 
And soft, and warm against my cheek— 
Oh, I could cry! But somehow, you 
With hands and feet and face bespeak 
Laughter no tears can quiver through! 


A changeling mother I must be, 
To laugh, and not to cry, at you,— 


Dust of the starry worlds !—to me 
The quaintest joke I ever knew! 


The Out-West Magazine (published 
in Los Angeles) gives us the following 
genuine piece of work: 


MIO COMPANERO. 
By Lannie Haynes MartTIN. 


OW beautiful the world would seem 
If sometimes, when I dream a 
dream 

And try to make it all come true, 
Some one would say: “I dream that, too!” 
How full of joy the world would be 
If 1 had one to laugh with me! 
I do not grieve that there is none 
When come the shadows; but the sun’ 
That shines so fair upon the hills 
With deeper anguish always fills 
A lonely heart than sobbing rain, 
Bleak days have sympathy with pain. 
Slow down the pit of black despair 


.I go alone; but up the stair 


Of happiness there needs must be 
Swift, eager feet to run ‘with me. 

And Heaven’s door will never swing 

On welcome hinges, opening, 

Till clear the pass-word I can send: 
“Out here with me there stands a friend!” 


There is a new magazine of poetry in 
the field. It is called Contemporary 
Verse and it is published in Phila- 
delphia. Several numbers have already 
appeared and the contents are of very 
good quality indeed. Here is a deft 
ballade by a writer whose name is new 
to us: 


BALLADE OF MR. MORGAN’S COL- 
LECTION. 


By Francis Cott. 
of 
\ X J HERE now are gone those ladies 
fair 
For whom the splendid Medicis 
Did choose these fine veils for 
the hair, 
These woven stuffs and broideries? 
And where those grim lords, whom to 
please 
Cellini made this gold linked chain, 


This box for dice, these chalices ?— 
The players pass, the stakes remain. 


Or who can say what man did wear: 
This sword, or whom its point did tease, 
Or what famed courtezan did dare 
3e thus carved saint-like on her knees? 
3efore these shrines pale devotees 
Did scourge them once with many a 
pain. 
Where are they now, their sighs, their 
peace ?— 
The players pass, the stakes remain. 


And these gemmed portraits, smooth and 


rare, 
Of fine French folk that loved their 
ease, 
Strange that they still should have such 
care, 


Being but foolish vanities! 
Those smiling lips were flung the lees 
Of life. The scaffold and the Seine 
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Did end them, yet we treasure these.— 
The players pass, the stakes remain. 


Prince, to this hall:of tapestries 
You come no more. Yet shows no 
stain, 
No dust, no sadness, no decrease.— 
The players pass, the stakes remain. 


The last line of this poem in The 
.Masses is a darling line. The whole 
poem we like with a liking that grows 
as we reread it. It is a new view of the 
world hereafter that seems to lure us 
more than jaspar gates and golden 
pavements: 


RESURRECTION. 


By Harry Kemp. 


For bodies, as the ancient prophets say, 


| HOPE there is a resurrection day, 
When Helen’s naked limbs again will 


gleam 
Regathered from the dust of death’s long 
dream,— 
When those who thrilled the ages, being 
fair, 


Will take the singing angels unaware 

And make God’s perfect meadows doubly 
sweet 

With rosy vagrancy of little feet. 


A new volume of poems by Edwin 
Arlington Robinson is not a frequent 
event, but it is always a notable one. 
His new work, “The Man Against the 
Sky” (Macmillan), has all his peculiar 
quality—a quality we get from no one 
else. We think we note a tendency 
of late toward too much subtlety in his 
characterizations, and at times one has 
to knit the brow to follow him. But he 
is worth following. What an unfor- 
gettable picture this, for instance, gives 
one: 


THE GIFT OF GOD. 


3y Epwin ARLINGTON Rosinson. 


Of all alive shall ever know, 

She wears a proud humility 

For what it was that willed it so— 
That her degree should be so great 
Among the favored of the Lord 
That she may scarcely bear the weight 
Of her -bewildering reward. 


Bora: with a joy that only she 


As one apart, immune, alone, 

Or featured for the shining ones, 
And like to none that she has known 
Of other women’s other sons,— 
The firm fruition of her need, 

He shines anointed; and he blurs 
Her vision, till it seems indeed 

A sacrilege to call him hers. 


She fears a little for so much 

Of what is best, and hardly dares 

To think of him as one to touch 
With aches, indignities, and cares; 
She sees him.rather at the goal, 

Still shining; and her dream foretells 
The proper shining of a soul 

Where nothing ordinary dwells. 
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Perchance a canvass of the town 
Would find him far from flags and shouts, 
And leave him only the renown 

Of many smiles and many doubts; 
Perchance the crude and common tongue 
Would havoc strangely with his worth; 
But she, with innocence unwrung, 

Would read his name around the earth. 


MAN WHO WAITED 


And others, knowing how this youth 
Would shine, if love could make him great, 
When caught and tortured for the truth 
Would only writhe and hesitate; 

While she, arranging for his days 

What centuries could not fulfill, 
Transmutes him with her faith and praise, 
And has him shining where she will. 
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She crowns him with her gratefulness, 
And says again that life is good; 
And should the gift of God be less 

In him than in her motherhood, 

His fame, tho vague, will not be small, 
As upward through her dream he fares, 
Half clouded with a crimson fall 

Of roses thrown on marble stairs. 


POSTPONEMENT—THE SKETCH OF A MAN WHO 


WAITED TOO LONG 


One after another the writers are learning that “free verse” furnishes a new and effective 
literary form for any one who has a short story to tell, especially if it be a sketchy, im- 


pressionistic sort of story. d 
manent place in our literature, tho we may forget to call it verse in the years to come. 


As a narrative form, we predict that free verse will find a per- 


This 


sketch of a futile life is written by Henry B. Fuller and published in Poetry. 


HEN Albert F. McComb 
Died in his native Dodgetown 
At the age of sixty-odd, 
People said—the few who said anything 
at all— 
That he had lived a futile life, 
And that Europe was to blame: 
His continual hankering after the Old 
World 
Had made him a failure in the New. 


At seventeen he was reading “In 
Dickens-land,” just out, 

And Ruskin’s “Stones of Venice,” 

And Maudle’s “Life of Raphael” ; 

And he was never the same afterward. 

He decided on romance. 

Romance, with Albert, was always a good 
bit back, 

And some distance away— 

Least of all in booming Dodgetown, 

In the year of grace eighteen-seventy- 
three. 

There was Shelley poetizing in Pisa 

(Thirty-five years before Albert 
born) ; 

And there was Byron with his countess 

In that conspiratorial old palace at Ra- 
venna 

(Four thousand wide miles from Main 
Street, 

Or more). 


was 


Et cetera. 


At twenty-one Albert “took a position,” 
But he never put his heart into the work. 
At twenty-five he might have bought a 
share in the business ; 

“No,” he said, “I may cross over 

soon ; 

Let me be foot-free, and fancy-free—no 
entanglements here.” 


But, 


When he was twenty-six 
Adelaide Waters, tired of waiting, 
Married an ambitious young hardware- 
dealer, 
And on the whole did well. 
But Albert cared little: 
“She” was waiting on the other side. 


Early he became a boarder, 
And a boarder he continued to be. 
“Why tie myself up with property?” he 
asked ; 
“The time will come, and I must be with- 
out constraint.” 


Thus, without constraint, without career, 

without estate, 

Without home and family, 

He waited for the great hour, 

Living on slick steel-engravings, 

And flushed, mendacious chromo-litho- 
graphs, 

And ecstatic travel-books penned by for- 
lorn English spinsters. 


In the new West others wooed Fortune 

and won her; 

But Albert was spending fortune on for- 
tune abroad 

Before he had fairly learned to pay his 
way at home. 

He lived in a palace on the Lung’ Arno: 

He saw the yellow river plainly enough 

From the window of the two-story frame 
on Ninth Street. 

He went to the office in a plum-colored 


coat, 
Of the cut of the early ‘twenties, 
And a voluminous stock— 
Tho others might see but “mixed goods 
And a four-in;hand. 
Some damsel, principessa or contadina, 
Hung on his lips, or carelessly betrayed 
his heart; 
And he, the young poet— 
Tho he had never written a line 
(Such stuff as this having not yet been 
invented )— 
down in dreamless slumber beside 


” 


Lay 


Keats, 
Close to the walls of Rome. 


Some years passed by, 

But Albert never budged from home. 
Savings grew slowly; no kindly patron ap- 
peared; no rich relation died. 

But less and less did Albert live 

In terms of Dodgetown and of Caldwell 
County. 

It was all Lambeth and Lincoln’s Inn and 
Bridgewater House; 

The Schwarzwald and the Forest of Ar- 
den; 

The cypresses of Verona, the cascades of 
Tivoli, 

And the Pincian Hill. 


At forty Albert was getting a lukewarm 

salary for lukewarm work; 

And some small five-and-a-half per cent. 
investments 

Brought in three hundred and 
dollars extra per annum. 

“In two or three years I shall risk going,” 
he would say; 

“And then... .!” 


thirty 


But if Albert stayed single, all his sis- 

ters did not; 

And if he himself kept on living, several 
of his adult relatives died; 

And when he was fifty-two a bunch of 
grand-nieces 

Asked him to help on their grocery bills, 

And to see that their mortgage-interest 
got paid on time. 

Other things of like nature happened, 

And Albert presently perceived that not 
every single man 


Can escape the obligations and responsi- 
bilities of the married state. 

“Well, I must wait,” he said; 

And he began to collect views of the 
Dolomites. 


Albert prosed along past sixty, 

As our muse indicated at the start. 

His young relatives grew up, 

And some of them married; 

And those who remained single 

Were cared for by their sisters’ husbands. 

And one day Albert got word 

That a wealthy cousin, twice removed, 

Who had made millions out of the Mich- 
igan forests, 

And had multiplied them into tens of 
millions on the stock exchange, 

And whom he had not heard from for 
twenty years, 

Had “crossed,” as Albert liked to say, 

And had left him a fortune indeed. 


Albert sent for steamship folders; 
But a dubious July 
Was followed by a frenetic August. 
The ancient world, 
So grandiose and so romantic 
To Albert’s steadfast eyes, 
Went mad. 
“*Man marks the earth with ruin,’ ” 

mused ; 

“But ‘his control—Stops with the...” 
Yet the sea itself was become a shambies, 
And the realm of faery, beyond, 
A trampled mire of blood and wreckage. 


he 


Albert stood on the brink of things, as 

ever. 

But the earth heaved beneath his feet, 

And the fabric reared through forty years 
fell in ruin on his head. 

“There will be no peace in my time,” he 
murmured ; 

“Nor any salve in generations. 

For me there is no world at all— 

What is my million, here?” 


Albert retired. 
He studied the stripes in the wall-paper 
And considered his weak old hands on 
the counterpane. 
His eyes were become too dim to see the 
Here and Now, 
Or to divine the local glories Just About 
to Be. 
In a negative way he had been a good 
enough man; 
And; “Heaven will do,” he sighed; 
ee it a Val d’Arno, a Villa d’Este, 
‘ee 
But you, kind friend and reader, 
Shall have the last word here; 
And mind you choose it well. 
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TOUCHING THE ELEPHANT—AN OLD FABLE RETOLD 


It will take the historians half a hundred years at least to give us the War from all 


points of view. 


and state documents and reminiscences. 
War from four different angles. 


we shall get from the 


Once upon a time there were four blind 
men. One day they heard the people in the 
village talking about a large elephant that 
had been caught by some hunters. “Take 
us to the elephant,” they begged. “Let us 
feel it with our hands. Then we shall know 
what an elephant is like.” Their friends 
ded them to the elephant. The first blind 
man put out his hand and touched the ele- 
phant’s broad side. The second took hold 
of a leg. The third grasped a tusk; and 
the fourth clutched the animal’s tail. “Now 
do you know what an elephant looks like?” 
asked a friend. “Yes,” cried the first; “the 
elephant is broad and flat, like a-barn-door.” 
“What!” exclaimed the second; “the ele- 
phant is big and round, like the trunk of a 
tree.” ‘Not so!” cried the third; “the ele- 
phant is hard and smooth, like a polished 
stone.” “What are you all talking about?” 
scorned the fourth; “the elephant is just 
like a piece of rope.” 

—Indian Fable. 


London, November 6th, 
Dear Old Geoffry: 

I feel like writing 2 hundred “Hurrahs” 
here first—it’s all so fine. 

To think, old man, that we’re to have 
our chance, too. Bless them! They had 
to bring it down. 

When I saw the yard-high type in Pic- 
cadilly, “Standard Height of Eligible Sol- 
diers now 5 Feet 4 Inches,” my head 
swam for an instant with the shock. I 
tossed up my hat, and acted more like a 
“flanneled fool at the wicket” than a hard- 
headed, sober citizen. 

But you, Geoff, old pal, you'll know 
just what I felt. Times were I’ve felt 
mighty bitter about my height, To think 
of it keeping you and me from this finest 
of all adventures. 

Won’t it be bully? I’m so eager to be 
off, I can’t think or talk of anything else. 
The exam. was stuffy; went through sail- 
jng. The Dad doesn’t say much. Grips 
my hand hard, mutters something about 
“chip off old block,” and rather patheti- 
cally goes with me fér all the little shop- 
ping I have to do. 

Our country needs us, Geoff—and we're 
going. Gad, Geoff! but isn’t it great? 
The songs, old pal—don’t they make you 
thrill? I’ve seen six of the trains leave; 
and when the dear old boys shout a final 
good-by, and wave a last farewell, and 
“Tipperary” floats back to you as they go 
down the long track, to fight for their 
God and their King—Oh-h, Geoff! then 
my throat tightens on my heart, and tears 
well up, and I nail my palms tight to keep 
from crying like a blooming baby, and 
wish I had a dozen lives instead of one to 
offer for The Cause. And if you 
come back, Geoff, and I don’t, always re- 


1914. 


member, I was glad to do it. It isn’t a 
sacrifice, boy; it’s a privilege. Good-by! 
Archie. 


IT. 


(Extract from the Diary of Major von 
Hagenmuth, Retired.) 
Berlin, November 14th, 1914. 

The caterpillar wheels are a success. 
My first thought of a continuous, solid 
running base around the tires was wrong; 
the broad, separate “caterpillar” plates 
give a greater flexibility and ease in han- 
Mling the guns. I am gratified. 

I see possibilities in this style of over- 
tires for ordinary commercial vehicles 
and motor transportation later. Inequal- 
ities in roadbed, with such equipment, will 
offer 35 per cent. less resistance to rapid 


historians ? 


motion, gained with less power. (Note: 
Test metal of aluminum and boxite for 
lighter plates.) I will give this matter 
more consideration when we have con- 
quered, and are ready to promote the in- 
dustrialism of the world. We will point 
the way in all things! 

The opportunity, at Metz, of testing 
our theories regarding interception of 
enemies’ wireless messages proves im- 
perative necessity of maintenance at each 
station of code experts. Inability to de- 
cipher promptly, and in some cases not at 
all, impairs this service radically, (Note: 
Collect all known codes, make study of 
existing combinations of crypts; issue 
for use of official translators.) 

The balloon-gun has proved itself by 
far the most efficient weapon in use. Since 
last Thursday, seven Taubes have been 
destroyed by them. (Note: Increase area 
of combustion of balloon-gun shells; 
present limited scope of destruction handi- 
caps larger percentage of success. Add 
nauseous chemicals, with view to suffo- 
cating or rendering aviators incapable.) 
The campaign proves most interesting. 
Theories long in dispute will now have 
merits tested. 

(Note: Perfect better system of dis- 
mantling field-telephone system, enabling 
change in stations to be effected more 
promptly.) Continued cannonading by 
gunners affecting ear-drums to extent that 
prevents clear and accurate hearing of 
telephone commands. Have Stutgaart test 
fully perchanild plates, to be held between 
gunner’s teeth, to minimize shock. 

Bregendorf enthusiastic over Lodz 
strategy. Most interesting in its solu- 
tion. All praise to the good Lord and the 
Kaiser for our continued successes. We 
have but one enemy. The light is gradu- 
ally being seen by the world. Belgium 


. built forts on one side only-—the German. 


The petrol-generators fast approach suc- 
cessful completion; then the Invasion— 


and the End. 
III. 
New York, November 26th, 1914. 
Dearest Gwen: 


Isn’t it too exasperating! The old 
thing had to happen just when it shouldn't. 
I suppose, Gwen, honey, I’m selfish, and 
shouldn’t look at it in this way; but, 
Gwen, a girl has only one coming-out, and 
I’ve looked forward so to mine, and 
mother had so set her heart on every- 
thing. And then the War, and Paquin— 
the beast—must let his silly heart rule his 
judgment and enlist. 

It’s all very well, Gwen, to say, “Let 
some one else design them”; but they 
can’t. You know, Gwen, Paquin studied 
my coloring and temperament in Paris 
this Summer for a solid week; and he 
promised us such wonderful results, both 
in styles and coloring. He was crazy 
about temperamental color emphasis, and 
led us to hope for so much. 

Poor mother! She is prostrated. You 
know she had planned such a wonderful 
series of parties for her little Dorothy 
“bud,” and the gowns were to have been 
such a big part of the whole scheme. 

Father is so mean about it, too; looks 
grave, and says we are cruel and ‘selfish, 
and talks no end about poor, homeless, 
helpless refugees, and it not being Chris- 
tian in us not to drop all thought of self 
at this time and think of some one else. 


The imagination of Frederick Kurtz does not have to wait for diaries 
It gives us (in the Fra) vivid glimpses of the 
Who shall say these glimpses are not as true as those 


But, G-w-e-n—a girl is only a débutante 
once! . 

Oh, I could cry with exasperation! 
Everything was planned; another month 
and Paquin would have had them fin- 
ished, and then he could have gone to his 
old War. Such gorgeous things, Gwen! 
I’m tempted to change the date in the 
Bible, and come out next year instead. 
But three years, Gwen. Mercy! No!! 
I’ll be old and withered by then; and 
that’s how long Lord Kitchener says it 
might take to end it. 

Yes, hun; I’ll come for the Christmas 
hop. You’re a dear, and I’m looking for- 
ward to a good, big, dandy time with you. 
Will leave for Detroit on the 23d. Till 
then, dearest. With all love, 

Dorothy. 


IV. 
Paris, November 26th, 1914. 

Oh, God, Tense! To-day I got the 
word. They're both dead—both. Leon 
at Verdun; little Pierre at Dixmude. 

Tense, Tense, what will I do? They’re 
both dead! Why should it have been my 
boys? Oh, Tense, what will I do? 

Their poor father! Thank the good God 
he never lived to know. We had planned 
so lovingly for them: Leon for a doctor; 
and little Pierre—Oh, Tense, poor, little 
blue-eyed Pierre, my baby—he was to be 
a great lawyer; maybe even a states- 


man... 
They’ ve gone; they’ve gone, and only 
I am left. For what? For what?~ So 


bright and noble they were. Little Pierre 
just of the required age; and so eager to 
go. “I’ll bring you back the Kaiser’s hat, 
Mother sweet,” he cried, as he waved 
from the coach. 

Leon was solemn, dry-eyed. He kissed 
my old lips tenderly, but said nothing. 
I could see his dear father in the lad’s 
eyes as he held me. He shrugged his 
shoulder with his father’s motion, and put 
his arm protectingly around little Pierre 
as they went to the train. 

And Pierre—Oh, Tense, my little baby 
Pierre—he laughed gaily, and patted my 
cheek, while his whole face flushed, and 
his eyes beamed like stars. “To the front 
we go, Mother mine; and now the Kaiser 
will see some real fighting men!” So 
stiffly he held himself, and proudly. And 
now—now! 

They were good boys — good boys, sis- 
ter; so kind, so thoughtful. Every one 
loved them. . . . They have done their 
duty; fought the fight. God be thanked, 
they died as their dead father would have 
had them. ... 

I have borne two sons, sister; two 
heroes. It was right they should have 
sprung to the defense of their country. I 
can look every citizen in the face: I am 
the mother of heroes! 

I can hear them singing now in the 
Boulevard —the Marseillaise. It makes 
me weep—with pride. Vive France! 
Hurrah for Liberty! Death to the Ger- 
man Dogs! I, too, will go. I will join 
the Red Cross. I will help. I will be a 
worthy mother of my heroes. 

My blessing on thee, dear Hortense. 
Pray for my dead boys; keep me ever in 
thy mind as I labor for our noble country 
and God 

Ever thy affectionate sister, 

Mathilde. 
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AGNES C. LAUT, Department Editor 


THE TREMENDOUS BOOM IN AMERICAN SHIPPING 


\ J HILE the Government has a 
ship bill pending to restore the 
American flag to the sea, the 

flag has suddenly unfurled itself over 
the sea, without Government aid, as the 
result of the most tremendous shipping 
boom ever known in this or any other 
country. 

Shipping, ship rates, ship building, 
have soared to dizzy heights of pros- 
perity undreamed heretofore by the 
trade. Men who owned dismantled old 
tubs have hauled them out of the mud, 
ipplied a dash of paint, and retired mil- 
lionaires. A year ago, when one big 
\merican shipping firm received char- 
ter rates of $30,000 a month for each 
of its ships, it regarded itself as liter- 
ally kicked into millions. To-day that 
same firm is receiving $120,000 a month 
for the self-same ships; and, as the 
president of the line says, “we can’t 
take even one dime’s credit for such 
fool-prosperity. We have entered an 
era in shipping when every day re- 
veals the impossible and the biggest 
fool is making the most money because 
he takes risks that no sane man would 
dare to take.” 

Mr. Vanderlip put it very neatly be- 
fore the Foreign Trade Council in New 
Orleans. The Government purposes in- 
vesting fifty millions in shipping, he said, 
but many times fifty millions of private 
capital can be commanded for shipping 
if capital can have permanent assur- 
ance that it will not be “handicapped by 
government regulation.” He need not 
have said “can be commanded.” He 
might have said, is being commanded; 
for the United States is witnessing the 
greatest revival of shipping ever known 
to history. 


T doesn’t mean much to the public 

to say that charter rates have in- 

creased 600 and 800 per cent.; that 
any old tub that can hoist a sail and not 
founder commands a price to make 
Spanish pirates turn pale; that Ameri- 
can shipyards are booked with orders 
to the limit for six years; that in one 
month twenty different American or- 
ganizations took out charters for ship 
companies and a dozen for ship-build- 
ing plants; that one ship company has 
paid dividends of 100 per cent. a month 
on its operations and another of 200 
per cent.; that the whole world has one 
desperate need as long as the War 
lasts—ships and yet more ships. 

A few examples are illustrative of 
just what is happening. 


A steamer owned by the Moor Line 
of England cost £42,000. Depreciation 
had marked it down to £28,000. It has 
just been chartered for service to India 
at £109,728 for a year. All the owner 
pays is the crew’s wages. 

One year ago a ship in the stocks was 
offered to a big American line for 
$400,000. It was refused. Rates seemed 
absurdly high then. It has since been 
sold for $1,310,000. 

One line of tramp steamers of 3,000 
to 6,000 tons has paid its entire capital 
cost in four voyages across the At- 
lantic. The trip, including delays for 
dockage, took in each case one month. 
What dividends this line will pay you 
may guess for yourself. 

The Holland-American Line on its 
four passenger and twenty-five freight- 
ers paid dividends of 50 per cent. for 


1915. 


OUR years ago a steamer of 
Scotch origin burned to the 
water’s edge on the New Jersey 

shore. The charred hull was bought 
for $30,000 from the underwriters, to 
whom the owners abandoned her. 
Then $300,000 was spent putting her in 
seaworthy condition. She has just been 
bought by the Standard Oil Company 
for $850,000. 

The U. S. Government had a navy 
collier for which it paid $145,000 
eighteen years ago. The figure was 
considered extortionate and the ship 
had been marked down to $75,000. Re- 
cently she was sold by public- tenders. 
The highest price got her—$301,107. 

Out on the Pacific Coast they are 
chartering oil sailing vessels for wheat 
and barley; and they are paying char- 
ter rates just five times higher than a 
year ago. 

The Japanese Government recently 
bought a Robert Dollar vessel. Robert 
Dollar had bought her in Glasgow in 
1911 for $250,000. The Japanese Gov- 
ernment paid $1,300,000. 

Two years ago Gaston, Williams 
and Wigmore began with a capital of 
$1,000 buying for the Allies. They 
have just launched a ship company of 
fourteen vessels, with a paid-up capital 
of five millions. These ships are to 
run to ports of which the world sel- 
dom heard before the War—Archangel 
and Vladivostok. One American Com- 
pany which had forty vessels run- 
ning to Italy last year has sixty-five 
freighters running to Russia this year. 

If the boom in “War Brides” was 


exciting, the situation in shipping is 
frenzied. Said an old sea-faring man 
to me: “It is more like the California 
gold stampede or the Pennsylvania oil 
boom than anything I know.” 

A box manufacturer of Kentucky 
was unable to import the African 
woods needed; so he bought a ship for 
$175,000. Before the ship had been de- 
livered, he was wired an offer of $185,- 
ooo and refused. 

Early in the game the Cunarders 
foresaw the shortage of ocean tonnage 
and looked about. The Anglo-Cali- 
fornia had cost $500,000 in 1912. They 
paid $1,075,000 for her. 

Some cotton shippers of Texas had 
paid $125,000 for a cotton freighter. 
On one trip down to Argentina she 
earned $90,000. On the return trip 
from Argentina she earned $72,000. 

The Mazatlan came into bad odor 
last year for provisioning German 
war vessels. In November of 1915 she 
was sold for $125,000. She has just 
been resold for $252,000. 

On one trip to France with flour, 
The Northland earned $130,000. Go- 
ing down to Spain for ore she earned 
another $60,000. 


N American schooner is receiving 

$15 a ton to carry coal to Para. 

A year ago the rate was $8. 

The trip down will yield her $75,000, 

and by going round the Horn to bring 

back nitrates, she will earn as much 

again on her trip’ back to American 
ports. 

Countless examples of this kind 
could be given. 

What has caused the fabulous jump 
in rates? 

Many things consequent on the War. 

Risks have raised insurance and 
shipping rates automatically. 

At one swoop the War removed 6,- 
000,000 tons of German shipping from 
the sea. 

Since the War broke out, 2,000,000 
tons of other shipping have been de- 
stroyed. 

When the War broke out Great 
Britain at once requisitioned 1,500 ships 
for transports. More have been re- 
quisitioned since. To avoid requisition, 
more than 300 British ships—chiefly 
of the tramp class—were sold to neu- 
trals. It was seriously considered 
whether England would not comman- 
deer all tonnage under the British flag. 
The very contemplation of that pos- 
sibility, instead of squelching rates, 
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sent them up like sky-rockets. The 
policy would have played the com- 
merce of the world into neutral hands; 
and wiser counsel prevented. Said 
Walter Runciman, President of the 
British Board of Trade: “We are de- 
pendent to an enormous extent on the 
service of neutral shipping, and if we 
drive it away by any system of low 
maximum rates or a similar device, 
we shall starve. If we fix maximum 
rates below the world level we shall 
drive neutral shipping to ports where 
higher rates are obtainable.” Ordi- 
narily the world tonnage is 50,000,000. 
To-day, the shortage is over 11,000,000 
tons. 


HERE, in a nut-shell, is the rea- 
son for the shipping boom. As 
long as the War lasts—and the 

prospects for a long War are beyond 
dispute—America must feed Europe; 
or Europe will starve. There must be 
ships enough not only for the extra 
call of munitions, which have increased 
America’s exports by two billions, but 
to feed all Europe; for Europe can’t 
both fight and feed herself. Men have 
been called from the fields of Europe, 
from the docks of Europe, from the 
ship-building plants, and Uncle Sam 
is called on to fill the gap—the gap in 
feed, the gap in factory products, the 
gap in needed ships; and it isn’t hard 
to understand why the demand for 
American ships has increased 800 per 
cent. 

Then there are the exasperating 
wasteful delays. As many as fifty ves- 
sels wait outside European ports for 
their turn to unload at a berth. We 
are prone to call the delays “needless.” 
Why should fifty transports, for ex- 
ample, be held idle at a port in France? 
Commercially that seems bad business; 
but is it strategically? Remember 
there are millions of men on the firing 
lines who must be fed, who must be 
carried back if wounded, who must be 
hurried forward if needed. Presum- 
ably the allied governments- think it 
better to be sure of enough transports, 
tho all the merchant lines of the world 
be delayed. A shortage of ships on 
the instant might mean the end of the 
British Empire or the French Republic. 
Fate has a way of never cornering you 
if you have a way out. Napoleon used 
to say: “Always take care of the door 
of retreat behind you; and victory will 
take care of the door of advance to the 
fore.” So we may accept the fact that 
hundreds — yes, thousands — of avail- 
able merchantmen will be held idle in 
European ports for emergencies dur- 
ing the war. The actual advance in 
rates is almost incredible. At time of 
writing, grain, which used to be car- 
ried for 5c. a bushel, bears a rate of 
50c. Flour, which used to be I2c. a 


hundred pounds, is goc. So it goes all 
down the list. 
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NE of the factors sending rates 
up on South American routes 
recently was the calling of ships 

from Argentina food and trade routes 
to bring nitrates for explosives up from 
the West Coast. 

Neutral ships being immune from 
requisition and attack naturally com- 
mand highest rates as more secure. 
Great Britain is trying to meet the situ- 
ation by discouraging the imports of 
anything but necessities of War. This 
is as much to economize tonnage as to 
economize money. 

So many dock laborers have been 
called to the front that delay in har- 
bors has been aggravated. Many ves- 
sels are now waiting a month on each 
trip for a berth. When you recall the 
charter rates per month, figure ‘this in 
on higher rates. 

At least 95 per cent. of all the world 
tonnage is now engaged in Atlantic 
trade. 

All this explains why Italy and 
Portugal have seized the interned 
German and Austrian ships. 

The result in shipbuilding has been 
more phenomenal than a mushroom 
boom in the lots of a prairie town. 

Just as Schwab was one of the first 
to foresee the great demand for muni- 
tions, so he has been one of the first to 
grasp the situation in shipbuilding. 
Schwab is to-day the biggest individual 
factor in American shipbuilding. He 
took over the Fore River Plant when 
men were still. discussing whether or 
not we had any American Merchant 
Marine left. He already controlled the 
Wilmington plant. In taking over the 
Pennsylvania Steel Company, he came 
into possession of the Sparrows Point 
Shipbuilding Plant. It is one of the 
best equipped ship plants in the world. 
It has capacity for any sort of deep- 
sea vessel and is booked ahead with 
orders for years. Mr. Schwab also 
controls one of the big plants on the 
Pacific. 


F you want to know what is actually 
happening in shipbuilding, glance 
at a few facts: 

At time of writing, the first week 
of March, 252 ships are under con- 
struction in American shipyards. The 
average size is 5,000 tons. That is, 
one half as many vessels are under 
construction in American yards as 
have been destroyed in the War. 

The Standard Oil has ordered twenty 
large tankers. 

A Texas company has leased two 
shipyards in Bath to build vessels for 
Gulf trade. 

Contracts on twenty-five large steam- 
ers are being held up till prices can be 
guaranteed by the steel manufacturers. 

The country is being scoured for 
skilled labor. 

Every shipyard in America is in- 
creasing its capacity. 





It may be said that all the activity 
is in freighters and none at all in pas- 
senger ships. 

On the Great Lakes, the shipbuilding 
plants are working feverishly. Cleve- 
land reports contracts for forty-six 
vessels valued at $8,000,000. Toledo is 
building five schooners and a_ lake 
freighter. Detroit has 100,000 tonnage 
under construction. Superior will 
launch her first ship in 1916. Chicago 
is busy on a huge freighter. Norway 
has ordered twenty-seven vessels built 
and Italy twenty-eight in the United 
States. Since the boom set in, over 
eighty vessels have been sold on the 
Great Lakes. Wages have been in- 
creased in the ship-building plants 10 
to 15 per cent. The building of vessels 
for foreign nations is a thing that has 
not occurred since the clipper boom of 


1854. Twenty vessels have been or- 
dered for the lumber trade of the 
Gulf. 


One of the best signs is the char- 
acter of the people going into foreign 
shipping. The American International 
Corporation cannot, of course, push 
foreign trade unless it has ships; and, 
jointly with the W. R. Grace Com- 
pany, it has purchased the asset of the 
Pacific Mail Company. Morse has 
picked up fourteen ship lines and has, 
as told elsewhere, paid dividends of 
10 and 25 per cent. a month on his 
ventures. A twenty-million-dollar cor- 
poration has taken over twenty-five 
vessels from the Great Lakes trade. 
These were chiefly vessels formerly op- 
erated by the railroads and divorced 
from railroad control by the Panama 
Act. The Northern Pacific and the 
Great Northern are not going to re- 
linquish their Pacific trade, but are 
likely to expand it. 


HERE never was a time when the 

Merchant Marine League of 

which P. Ross is president was 
so prosperous. Through good repute 
and ill repute, when he had a member- 
ship of only a dozen and when he 
could number his supporters by thou- 
sands, from Morgan and Farrell and 
Belmont to one dollar contributions 
from some supporters in a Western 
hamlet, President Ross has- advocated 
a Merchant Marine for Uncle Sam. 
Mr. Ross began life as a banker; and it 
was as a banker that he saw what lack 
of ships meant—dependence on other 
nations for access to foreign markets 
and a yearly drainage of gold to pay 
ocean freight rates. When the War 
broke out, Mr. Ross’s arguments sud- 
denly became national facts. The 
Merchant Marine League became one 
of the most powerful factors making 
for the restoration of the American 
flag to the sea. Mr. Ross’s idea is to 
make of the Marine League what the 
Marine League was in Germany—a na- 
tional evangel to enroll every business 
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man in the United States and to carry 
an educational campaign into every 
schoolroom and to every lecture plat- 
form that there is in the United 
States. 

Will it last? Will Uncle Sam retain 
the tremendous advantage the War is 
playing into his hands? The War of 
1812-15 dealt the American Merchant 
\larine its finishing blow. Will the 
Var of 1914 restore it? If the United 
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States once reaps the tremendous 
profits of sea-power, it is incredible 
that it will permit such advantages to 
slip out of hand. The present ship- 
ping boom is the first sample the pres- 
ent generation has had of what sea- 
power means; and men have gone 
frenzied by the success and daring of 
it. Some of the adventure of the great 
East India Company, of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, of the Drakes and the 





VACATION AS A BUSINESS 


T is a pretty generally accepted fact 
that, if you want your motor car to 
run well, you must keep it oiled and 

in whack. One hour of hard usage to 
a car in bad condition will do it more 
damage and consequently cause you 
more loss than a year of constant 
usage when the car is in good shape. 

It is only of late years that em- 

ployers and employees have come to 
regard the human factor in the same 
way. Business is no longer geared 
low—it is high gear from beginning 
to end; and keeping the human factor 
in whack at best physically and men- 
tally has become an essential aim in 
every department of modern life. This 
explains the welfare departments of 
big business, the training schools, the 
vacation camps. Human fitness to 
jump with zest at work has been 
cleared of sentimental considerations 
and is now regarded as one of the aims 
of good business. In other words, the 
golden rule is now regarded as a sane, 
sensible, necessary thing, where it 
used to be preached as a sentimental 
theory. 

Vacation is no longer regarded as a 

waste of time. It is a business asset, 


.and provision is made from the big- 


gest banker down to the poorest little 
cash girl for the recreation that va- 
cation means. There is hardly any big 
business to-day of first rank that does 
not provide play camps for its em- 
ployees, or vacation 


ACATION is not only a business 
asset. It is the price we must 
pay for living at high gear and 

compassing more in a year than our 
ancestors packed into a quarter cen- 
tury. A modern departmental store 
sells more in a single day than the 
merchant princes of old sold in a year. 
We jump into a motor and make a 
hundred miles as an easy day’s spin. 
Our ancestors thought they did well 
with fourteen or twenty miles in a 
stage-coach. But we pay for our speed 
by knocking off altogether once a year 
and letting the world spin past us. 
And now, when the Little Red Gods 
begin to call, what shall we do for our 
holiday? Shall it be travel, tented 
wagon, motor, camp, or canoe? [| 
know a couple of girls who were hard 
up in New York one summer and 
somewhat nerve-jaded who bought a 
peddler’s old horse and cart and did 
the highways and byways of New 
England for three weeks at a cost of 
less than $50 to each; and they en- 
joyed more larks and adventures than 
a big bear hunter to Wyoming, or a 
speed chaser motoring from New 
York to San Francisco to smash rec- 
ords. Our answer to the call of the 
Little Red Gods will probably have to 
be conditioned by the amount of cash 
we can spare; but our joy does not at 
all need to be conditioned by the cash. 
Undoubtedly, the most of us will not 
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Hawkins and the Raleighs, has awak- 


ened in American blood. Will it die 
down? Will the hand that has reached 
out to grasp world opportunity fall 
back palsied in sloth? Not if the real- 
ization kindling on the water-front to- 
day goes into national consciousness 
not if the country generally realizes 
that it is American shipping that has 
brought the prosperity quite as much 
as the War. 


ASSET 


go to Europe. We'll see America 
First; and we'll see it in roseate hues. 
Said an American woman, who land- 
ed in London on the outbreak of the 
War without a hat but with a band 
box—“Never again! I’m cured of 
Europe! Terra cotta or terra firma, 
or any old American terra for me!” 


T is rather a joke on our blatant 

American patriotism that it re- 

quired the terrible War to teach us 
we have a world of unexplored Swit- 
zerlands in America, a Riviera on the 
Pacific, two more on the Gulf and half 
a dozen Mediterraneans on the At- 
lantic; that we have, in fact, Tros- 
sachs in our Adirondacks and a hun- 
dred Trossachs in the Rockies; that 
we have a desert country of antiquity 
and romance in our own Southwest as 
picturesque as an Egypt or Persia. 
3ut we have learned it; and we are 
going to See America First. 

The next considerations are— 

Where? 

How? and 

What will it cost? 

Wherever you choose for your sum- 
mer stamping ground. 

By train, by steamer, by canoe, by 
pack horse, by motor, by tented wagon. 
You can see the most of America that 
is worth seeing in any one of these 
ways. For instance, you can go by 
train to the very heart of the Painted 

Desert, or to the 








funds to tide over 
the play period of 
summer; and the 
different national 
civic federations of 
the country organ- 
ized vacation de- 
partments, of which 
perhaps Miss Mor- 
gan’s New York 
organization is best 
known, where de- 
posits of small 
amounts by em- 
ployees weekly or 
monthly provide 
a fund for rest 
and play. The 
plan seems to give 
complete satisfac- 
tion all around. 








PACK TRAIN AT ST. MARY CAMP, GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


very bottom — so 
close you can 
touch _ the ice 
with your hand— 
of the glaciers and 
snow peaks of the 
Northwest. Or you 
can go into both 


these regions by 
motor. There is 
now a_ splendid 
motor road from 
Texas to Wyom- 
ing, the last 
stretches of it 
above cloud line. 


There is also a mo- 
tor road through 
the Painted Desert. 
You can’t do the 
Canadian Rockies 
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by motor yet, but you can go to the very 
entrance of the great peak region; and 
you can go to the foot of the highest 
peaks in Colorado, or around the base 





He says these jaunts didn’t cost him- 
self and his wife and Dobbin more 
than $3 a day. He enjoyed it like a 
boy just let out of school. 





LAKE LOUISE AND VICTORIA GLACIER 


of the highest peaks in Glacier Nation- 
al Park by motor. East of the Missis- 
sippi there is hardly any great scenic 
point that is not approachable by 
motor. On the other hand, I have 
known ranchers’ families in the West 
who hitched a pair of ponies to a 
tented buckboard and holidayed lei- 
surely through the mountains, camping 
where they pleased, hunting where 
they pleased, fishing when they needed 
trout—clear from Texas to Montana 
at a cost of less than $100 for pro- 
visions for a party of five. You see 
these gipsy outfits wherever you leave 
the main traveled highways from 
Mexico to Oregon. Only pathfinders 
inured to the wilds can essay this 
kind of a trip; but that fact does not 
prevent any family that can handle 
horses attempting shorter simple gipsy 
excursions within smaller compass. 
Many a South Dakotan hitches his 
team and hies him to Sun Dance Can- 
yon for a few weeks’ camping and fish- 
ing, just as Colorado families wind up 
the trail following the Moffat Road, or 
Alberta ranchers load the buckboard 
for a hundred-mile hike back where 
you see the snowy peaks shimmering 
like opal—there to find big game and 
trout. I know a New York publisher, 
easily recognized as one of the rich- 
est men in his craft, who did not hear 
the call of the West, but yearly, when 
holiday time came round, heard the 
call of his New England boyhood, 
hitched a fat trusty Dobbin to a cov- 
ered rig and with his wife jogged daily 
along highways and byways wherever 
Dobbin’s mood led for three weeks. 


S to what it will cost, that de- 
A pends on what you want to see 

and what you can afford to 
spend. America is so huge, it is im- 
possible to see more than one small 
spot of it in one holiday. What do 
you most enjoy doing? Riding, driv- 
ing, motoring, camping, canoeing, fish- 
ing? Are you going on health quest, 
pure pleasure, sightseeing, or rest? 
And what can you afford? Shall it be 
East or West? East is best for the 
Westerner to see. West is best for the 
Easterner to see. The East needs the 
jolt, mental and physical, of the West’s 
unexpected views; and the West needs 
the East’s realization that America is 
not a-little country by itself but part 
of a fearfully complicated big world. 
The very change of mental atmosphere 
is a tonic for body and soul that quick- 


ens one’s life power. How much one 
lives isn’t measured by years. It is 
measured by how intensely we are 
alive while we live; and that is what 
we seek in vacations to recreate. It is 
what we seek in work, in pleasure, in 
sin, in success, in eternal life. Only 
you in your soul know what gives you 
that intensity of life. Go after it in 
your holiday! 

“But, yes,” an artist friend answers 
me, “that is all right for you who have 
seen most of America in every fashion 
from pack horse to motor car; but 
supposing we Easterners want to See 
America First; won’t it cost frightful- 
ly to camp or canoe?” It will cost just 
what you make it cost. I will answer 
by what I have actually done. 


ton of dunnage with three or four 

tents, an absolutely faultless guide 
for rapids and a good cook, it will cost 
you $5 a day for the steersman in 
whose hands your life will rest when 
you run bad rapids, $40 to $50 a month 
for your cook, $8 to $20 for each of 
your tents, and $80 to $100 for your 
canoe, and $2 to $3 a head for “grub 
box” per week; but such an expedition 
is needed for only a two or three 
months’ expedition into the wilds. Go 
into a region of quiet waters where 
you can be your own guide, steersman 
and cook; and there are local con- 
cerns that will outfit you for from $5 to 
$10 a week. I know youngsters who 
have had their holidays cheaper. They 
have built their own raft, erected a 
small tent on it with a $1.50 tin camp 
stove, and floated down the current 
of some broad river. If there are no 
rapids in the river, a tree fastened rud- 
derwise, branch end down to the stern 
of the raft, will act as a sweep to keep 
the craft in mid-current. 

In the old fur-trade days, this kind 
of raft was the regular method of con- 
veying the traders’ families to the out- 
side world in spring. Thirty days it 
took to come from the Rockies to 

(Continued on page 292.) 


|’ you take a canoe to carry half a 











NIGHT CAMP IN CANOE COUNTRY 
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HE PRESTIGE OF A MOTOR CAR 

no longer depends upon a mere name, 

surrounded by a fictitious atmosphere of aris- 
tocracy. 


The only aristocracy in motor cars, now, is an 
aristocracy of merit. 


It is true that the ownership of a Cadillac 
carries a distinct social value in every com- 
munity. 


But it is the character of the car which sheds 
lustre on the Cadillac name—not the name 
which confers lustre on the car. 


Intent upon the more serious purpose of mak- 
ing the Cadillac as good as a motor car can be 
made, this Company has paid scant attention 
to any other aspect of the case. 


Social distinction came to the Cadillac as an 
after-result. It was conferred by the owners 
themselves— as an appreciation of its more 
sterling qualities. 


Each year the number of those amply able 
to pay more, but who prefer the Cadillac 
because of what the Cadillac is, has rapidly 
increased. 


Each year the lure of a mere name has grown 
less. 


It is the age-old process at work. 


Neither a man, nor a motor car, can live on a 
name alone. 


The world demands deeds from the one, and 
performance from the other. 


In the working out of that process, the world 
has bestowed greater and greater distinction 
upon the Cadillac. 
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“Aristocrats” 


We make five differ- 
ent tires,—the only 
complete line made by 
any One company. 


Each tire meets cer- 
tain automobile needs 
—meets them as the 
‘Nobby’ does—com- 
pletely, satisfactorily. 


‘Nobby’ Tread Tires, 
‘the Aristocrats of the 
Road,” are the largest 
selling very highgrade 
anti-skids in‘the world. 

Reason—they fill 
their particular need to 
the limit. 


Ask any United 
States Tire dealer to 
explain United States 
Tires to you. 


United States Tire Company 


*Usco’ 


‘Chain’ 
‘Royal Cord’ ‘Plain’ 


*Nobby’ 


“INDIVIDUALIZED TIRES” 











St. Louis. The house-boat is the mod- 
ern improvement on the hunters’ raft; 
but I know old Indian hunters of the 
Upper Ottawa, Canada, and of the 
chain of lakes north of Saskatchewan 
River, who yearly go into the wilds 
in canoes they have made for them- 
selves and subsist royally on game diet 
and their own cooking on $50 to $100 
for a year. When winter comes, they 
build a log cabin with stone fireplace 
and fare better than the city cave 
dweller of the modern apartment 
house. 


LL through the big timber country 
of the Adirondacks, the Rockies, 
the Lake country of Canada and 


“the Hinterland north of Lake Huron 


are the deserted cabins and shacks of 
winter hunters, where a holiday seeker 
hiking back to the wilds can play at 
wilderness life for the summer at the 
merely nominal cost of food and train 
fare there. What will be the cost of 
the food—“grub box” is the guide’s 
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Awarded Gold Medal, San Francisco Exposition 


Your Washing Done for 2c. a week 
Electric or Water Power wal Do the Work 


I have built a new ‘“‘1900”’ power washing 
machine. I consider this machine the most 
wonderful washer ever put on the market. 
Built entirely of high quality sheet copper, 
it is the strongest and most durable machine 
made. It is constructed on a brand new 
principle and I will guarantee that this ma- 
chine will not tear clothes, break buttons or 
fray the edges of the most delicate fabric. 
It will wash everything from heavy blankets 
to the finest lace without damage to the goods. 

This new “1900” washing machine can be 
connected with any electric socket instantly 
and is started and stopped by a “little twist 
of the wrist” and it will do your washing 
for 2 cents a week. 

I also make a lighter power machine which 
can be run by water or electric power. On 
all of these machines the motor will run the 
wringer too. Just feed in the clothes and 
this power wringer will squeeze the water 
out so quickly and easily you will be aston- 
ished. It will save 50% time, money and 
labor every week. The outfit consists of washerand wringer 
and either electric or water motor, as you prefer, and I guar- 
antee the perfect working of each. 

I wili send my machine on 30 davs’ free trial. You do not 
need to pay a penny until you are satisfied this washer will do 
what I say it will. Write today for illustrated Catalog. Ad- 
dress: H. L. Barker,6282 Court St., Binghamton, N. Y., or, 
it you live in Canada, write to the Canadian ‘*1900’* Washer 
Co., 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 














and inventive ability 
should write for new 
“Lists of Needed In- 
ventions,” Patent Buyers and ‘How to Get Your Patent 


and Your Money.”” Advice FREE. RANDOLPH & 
CO., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 75, Washington, D.C. 





CANOEING DOWN CANADIAN WATERS 


term? According to the cook, from 
$1.50 to $5 a week for each person in 
camp. 

I do not give this estimate in the 
rough. I have done it a score of times 
both East and West. The low cost 
entailed rice diet and flour diet with 
sugar, salt, pepper,—yes, and good 
dairy butter; but it meant baking your 
own slap jacks (and smoking your 
eyes out doing it), and catching your 
own fish and shooting the game for 
your table—which I didn’t do, but 
friends in camp did. The higher rate 
covered a cook’s wages, lots of fresh 
fruit (which is very necessary in a 
canoe trip, when you do not exercise by 
walking) and two or three kinds of 
vegetables, with such dainties as figs 
and nuts and raisins in pocket between 
meals. The fare out depends on how 
far afield you go. You can reach the 
canoe country of Quebec and Ontario 
from the Eastern American cities for 
$30 return ticket. You can reach the 
Adirondacks for half that. To reach 


| the far canoe country of Churchill or 





BOTTLE 
THIS SIZE 








Keeps little hurts from be- 
coming big and dangerous. 
Use it promptly as the safest 
means against infection. Men, 
women and children should 
learn to use Dioxogen every 
time they receive any injury 
that breaks the skin. You 
can judge for yourself as 
trial bottle will be sent 
free on request, or ask fot 
Dioxogen by name at any 
drug store. 
The Oakland Chemical Co., 
10 Astor Place, N. Yo _ 
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VACATION AS A BUSINESS ASSET 


Athabasca will cost from points East 
of Chicago from $75 to $105 return 
ticket. 


IKEWISE of camp and pack-sad- 
i dle trips into the very heart. of 
the Western wilds. Western out- 
fitters on the spot will supply you with 
everything, from cow-boy slickers for 
the rain, to tents and grub box and 
ponies, for from $5 to $10 a day for 
each in the party. This usually covers 
the cost of the guide. In the old days, 
the price used to be $3 a day; but if 
you are a good pathfinder ‘for your- 
self, you can go it at just the cost of 
your pony, your tent and your “grub 
box.” Or, cheaper still, if you want 
just to camp in the wilds, you can go 
to outfitters’ camps where you can live 
at from $3 to $5 a week. 

The National Forests out from Los 
Angeles have splendid facilities for 
such a vacation. So have many camps 
in Colorado, in Idaho, in Wyoming, in 
Glacier National Park, in New Mexico 
and Arizona. 

Or if you wish to live simply steeped 
in oil of pines and ozone in the wilds 
without the bother of camp, there are 
old taverns and ranch houses all 
through the National Forests, where 
you can board and fare royally at $1 
a day. I may add that I have lived in 
the wilds many times in every fash- 
ion outlined here; and I have been as 
comfortable in a forest ranch house 
where I was paying $1 a day as in a 
camp where I was paying $5 a day; and 
I have been more comfortable under 
a tent roof than I have ever been in the 
finest hotels of London or New York. 
I have been so comfortable under a 
tent roof that I have dreaded being in- 
vited as a guest into the house of chief 
factors or forest nabobs while I 
traveled. 

The tenderfoot must note two or 
three points here and never ignore 
them. 

In the desert, in the forests, on 
waters where there are rapids, you 
must have a guide. I consider the 
desert more dangerous to a greenhorn 
than the forests; for after all, in the 
National Forests, there are narrow 
trails blazed through the trees; but in 
the desert a dust storm may wipe out 
the trail; and if you miss the trail to 
the water pool, you will lose’ both 
horse’s life and your own. 


HETHER you are in the desert 

Wy country of the South or the 
snow fields of the Upper Al- 

pine meadows in the North, dress 
warmly—dress very warmly. No mat- 
ter how hot the middle of the day, the 
desert country is at a high altitude; 
and at night it will be chilly. It may be 
cold. In the Upper Alpine meadows 
of the North it is ghastly cold at night. 
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is not metaphor. On Mount Ra- 

nier, in the Illicillewaet and 
Asulkan Valleys, down the back of 
Cathedral Peaks, lie snow and ice that 
date from the ice age. Round the Val- 
ley of the Ten Peaks, or Moraine Lake, 
you can ascend glaciers and glacial 
moraine where you can literally count 
the years and the decades of years back 
through the centuries like the rungs 
of an ascending ladder, from the ledges 
or circles of ice pack and snow pack. 
That is, the year’s snow fall of fifteen 
or twenty feet packs and thaws into a 
solid layer, distinguished from the pre- 
ceding year by its silt of pulverized 
rock and atmospheric dust. 

Between two of the Ten Peaks you 
can climb a glacier for three miles 
where the year’s snow fall lies like 
steps of a stair. Similar ledges of ice 
are observable on the glacier below 
Mt. Victoria—that white wall of ala- 
baster that stretches for twelve miles 
between sky and earth above the won- 
derful peacock blue lake at Laggan. 

Where the train dives into a snow 
shed in the Canadian Rockies, or in 
Colorado, and one comes out to see 
huge mountain slopes swept clear as by 
a mighty broom, the force and terrible 
swiftness of the avalanch seem near; 
but at Lake Louise, Laggan, you can 
sit in your bedroom and see the snow 
slides slip over the white ledges of 
Mt. Victoria like tenuous wind-blown 
falls, and never realize that you are 
watching an avalanch till you hear the 
far boom of the fall like thunder. 

It does not need to be told here that 
glaciers are not advancing, but reced- 
ing an inch or two a year, like the foot 
of an icy ancient drawing back from 
modern days. Nor need it be told here 
that you can always tell the character 
of the Upper Alpine Country by the 
color of the mountain streams below. 
Streams from a glacier are milky from 
the silt worn from the rocks by the 
grind of the century’s ice. The silt 
often—as in the Big Bend of the Co- 
lumbia—imparts an almost vitriol 
greenish blue. 

Soil along the banks of a glacial 
stream is soft and fine as wet flour. It 
has been ground by the mountain gods 
between the upper and nether mill- 
stones of ice and adamant. Streams 
from snow peaks are clear as crystal. 
They come shouting down the moun- 
tain sides with a leap of foaming 
laughter and joy as of life disim- 
prisoned by sun warmth from snow 
death; and they hardly quiet their wild 
leaping till far out on the prairie, as 
east of Denver or east of Calgary. 


HAVE been asked by sluggish 
souls what good it does to risk 
breaking one’s neck climbing moun- 
tains. It is like asking what good it 


Te phrase “eternal ice and snow” 


does to bathe both body and soul in an 
atmosphere of ozone that electrifies 
every dull nerve in the body and trans- 
forms every one of the slow-going 
blood corpuscles into a small galvanic 
battery. It is like asking what good 
it does you to gain a new lease of life, 
so that you are no longer tired in mus- 
cle or mind. What good does it do you 
to breathe ten thousand years of at- 
mosphere distilled of untempered sun- 
beams and the healing resin of the 
pines? An Easterner may lie quiescent 
in a bower of roses and forgetfulness 
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—that is his Nirvana. Not so the West- 
erner. When mind and nerves are 
tiredest is the time he shouts not for 
quiescence but for life, more life, and 
that is what the mountains impart with 
their ozone and their leaping torrents 
shouting of life—disimprisoned life— 
and their pines tossing wild arms to the 
winds of heaven, taking but deeper 
grip of the eternal rocks the wilder the 
tempest. Mountains are what explain 
that most precious possession of North- 
ern races—virility, grip, fire. 


Choose what you want to do. Then 
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Cave Lif 


Civilized man is distinguished 
from the cave man by his habit of 
co-operation. 


The cave man lived for and by 
himself ; independent of others, but 
always in danger from natural laws. 


To the extent that we assist one 
another, dividing up the tasks, we 
increase our capacity for produc- 
tion, and attain the advantages of 
civilization. 

We may sometimes disregard our 
dependence on others. But suppose 
the farmer, for exaniple, undertook 
to live strictly by his own efforts. 
He might eke out an existence, but 
it would not be a civilized existence 
nor would it satisfy him. 

He needs better food and clothes 
and shelter and implements than he 
could provide unassisted. He re- 
quires a market for his surplus prod- 
ucts, and the means of transporta- 
tion and exchange. 

He should not forget who makes 
his clothes, his-shoes, his tools, his 
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vehicles and his tableware, or who 
mines his metals, or who provides 
his pepper and salt; his books and 
papers, or who furnishes the ready 
means of transportation and ex- 
change whereby his myriad wants 
are supplied. ; 


Neither should he forget that the 
more he assists others the more they 
can assist him. 


Take the telephone specialists of 
the Bell System: the more efficient 
they are, the more effectively the 
farmer and every other human 
factor of civilization can provide for 
their own needs and comforts. 


Cr take our government, en- 
trusted with the task of regulating, 
controlling and protecting a hun-- 
dred million people. It is to the 
advantage of everyone that the gov- 
ernment shall be so efficient in its 
special task that all of us may per- 
form our duties under the most 
favorable conditions. Interdepend- 
ence means civilized existence. 
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choose your playground. Then write 
to the National Forest Supervisor of 
that playground for directions. 


F you want to hunt, do not go to 

those National Parks which have 

perpetual closed seasons for game, 
such as the Banff Park region, or the 
Grand Canyon Park. If you want to 
fish, don’t go to the Desert unless to 
such exceptional valleys as the Verdes 
of Arizona; and if you want to sleep 
under the stars, don’t go to the north- 
ern mountains which are misty and 
cold at night in the warmest summer 
months. (At two o’clock on an August 
morning, on Moraine Lake, I have put 
on a buffalo coat and called in the 
camp dog to put my feet on him, and 
kindled the camp fire, and then shiv- 
ered.) And if you want to see seracs 
—where the glaciers tumble over a 
precipice and form blue ice caverns— 
and to negotiate crevasses where the 
snow has covered a chasm a thousand 
feet deep, better go far North; and al- 
ways—literally always, without one ex- 
ception—go in twos and threes and go 
roped; so if one falls in, the weight of 
the other two on the rope will haul 
him out. I have violated this precept 
and paid for it; and I never knew a 
climber to violate it and not pay for it. 
so that guides have come to the point 
where they are right to say “only a 
greenhorn or a fool takes chances on 


mountains.” 


Don’t be deluded by the foolish 
Eastern belief that game is exhausted 
—trout lakes all fished out. There are 
as many kinds of trout unhooked in the 
mountain lakes as ever graced the 
camp-fire frying pan; and you find them 
all the way from the Verde Valleys, 
Arizona, to the chill waters of the 
Northern mountain peaks. 

Is it safe inl the wilds? I answer, 
safe as in your own home—safe from 
everything but the results of your own 
mistakes; so if this is your first trip to 
the Wilds, better camp near a Forest 
Ranger station, where you can ask ad- 
vice. 

Incidentally, it may be stated that 
Seeing America First means almost as 
much to the American banks as to the 
American tourist. Before the War, 
from 100,000 to 200,000 people annual- 
ly trekked to Europe for holiday; and 
Sir George Paish estimated that their 
spendings totaled an average of $1,000 
each. That means America will keep in 
circulation here two hundred million 
dollars that formerly went to enrich 
Europe. 


Where America Leads. 

A London magistrate has ruled that poker 
is a-game of chance. He was evidently 
unacquainted with the Jeading case in Amer- 
ica, remarks London Punch, where, on the 
same point arising, the judge, the counsel 
and the parties adjourned for a quiet game, 
and the defendant triumphantly demon- 
strated that it was a game of skill. 
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PREPARING FOR THE ECO- 
NOMIC STRUGGLE AFTER 
THE WAR 


OWEVER long the actual fight- 
H ing ef the present war lasts, 

there is no doubt that every na- 
tion of first rank in the world to-day is 
girding itself for a still longer eco- 
nomic struggle after the war. Half- 
formed plans are under way to unite 
the Allies in an economic tariff and 
shipping league. Whether this is to 
be to the exclusion of other nations 
or for purely preferential tariffs with- 
in the league has not yet been an- 
nounced; but Uncle Sam need feel no 
fear. The Allies’ need of him is as 
great as his need of them. To be sure, 
his prosperity would crumble if his 
enormous exports to the Allies were 
shut out; but the Allies would perish 
without -his exports. As the President 
of the British Board of Trade said: 
“We must do nothing to drive away 
neutral shipping.” The league may be 
regarded more as a measure of defense 
against. the Teutons than offense 
against neutrals. 

But its aims are very real. At last 
John Bull has been aroused from his 
smug self-complacency. He realizes 
that Germany’s expansion of commerce 
has resulted from carefully trained ex- 
perts working for that expansion; and 
already young men from the banks and 
diplomatic corps are being trained in 
England for foreign commercial posts 
both in Europe and America. In fact, 
it is said one corps is being trained to 
administer port and customs affairs 
with a view to paying the cost of the 
present war. 


OR is Uncle Sam behind in pre- 
N paring for the economic struggle 

bound to follow after the War. 
The National City Bank, under Mr. 
Vanderlip’s almost uncanny forehand- 
edness, is leading the way. They have 
opened a school to train college men for 
foreign posts. Their announcement 
states the case succinctly: 


“The development of American Foreign 
Commerce after the war, in face of the 
keen competition which may be expected, 
demands that American business interests 
in the foreign field must be conducted by 
Americans. Years ago the English and 
Germans recognized the principle that a 
lasting foreign trade was dependent upon 
the exportation of their men fully as much 
as the exportation of their commercial 
products and capital. Most of all, the 
development of American foreign com- 
merce depends upon the character and 
training of the men who are to carry on 
the work. 

“England early realized this and in the 
establishment of her foreign branch banks, 
especially in South America, she instituted 
a system of schooling for her junior clerks 
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Miss Olive Green, the A rtMetal Trade Character 


After You 
Read this Book 


you will know why 
STEEL protects 
against fire, dust, 
dampness and mice; 


why wood courts de- 
struction, is unsafe 
and unsanitary. 


This book, the 1916 


Art (Y\atal 


Steel Office Furniture 


and Piling Equipment 
Catalog has but one cardi- 
nal purpose—to show you 
how and whySTEEL saves 
time, temper, Space and 
money. 


Your copy will be sent, 
free, if you will write 
today. Please use your 
letterhead. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Inc. 
54 Metallic Avenue, Jamestown, N. Y. 








The Typewriter Opportunity 


Will you let me send you this Standard Visible Typewriter 
—the famous Model No. 5 OLIVER with Inbuilt Tabulator 
and Back Spacer—on FREE TRIAL? No money in ad- 
vance—no deposit—no C. O. D. 
If you find it to be the best ty 
writer you ever saw and want to 
ke«p it, | will make you a price 
that is lower than wholesale— 
lower than the lowest agents’ 
prices and you can let typewriter r 
pay foritself out of whatitearns —" 
for you. Full standard Equip-@ > 
ment with machine. LifeGuar- 
antee. Because there are no 
American Typewriters going to 
——e La we —- = make you ~ 
a wonderful price inducement. 

Be sure and send today for Model No. 6 
free Catalog and Full Details of this Greatest of Type- 
writer ¢ ffers. Information free. 

‘Gen’! Manager. TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 
1510-78R Wabesh Ave., Chicago (349) 
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and taught them to look forward to get- 
ting into the foreign service in the inter- 
ests of her commerce. Germany trains 
her young men early for the commercial 
service. An elaborate system of school- 
ing, beginning with the lower grades and 
continuing through the highest education 
of the universities, was worked out to 
fit her young men for her growing trade. 
Their courses of study are shaped to that 
end. After the training period, they are 
sent to the countries of their future 
activities, there to grow up with their 
future customers and to enter into the 
life of the country. Forty English banks 
operating in foreign countries have 1,325 
branches. In South America, five German 


banks have forty branches and five Eng- | 


lish banks have seventy branches, all 
manned by their own countrymen.” 


OLLOWING the successful ex- 
F ample of the German and Eng- 

lish banks, the National City 
Bank, in the establishment of its 
branches in South America, endeav- 
ored to select only young Americans 
for its service and met at once with the 
difficulty of finding young men proper- 
ly trained to fill its positions of re- 
sponsibility abroad. The future suc- 
cess of American Foreign Commerce 
rests with the placing of American 
business interests abroad in the hands 
of Americans. Young men are needed 
who know the language and the cus- 
toms of the country where they will 
be stationed; who can acquire the for- 
eigner’s manner of doing business with 
an appreciation of his point of view, 
and who can still retain their loyalty 
to the United States and the develop- 
ment of American commerce. Here- 
tofore our young men have not had the 
training which would fit them for this 
service. After carefully investigating 


the situation, the Bank decided that it | 


is necessary to work out certain prac- 
tical courses of study and to create 
what in effect is a school of its own, 
for the purpose of training young men 
along practical banking lines. Last 
August twenty young college gradu- 
ates were taken from a number of uni- 
versities, organized into a class, and 
put through a definite training. The 
class as a whole has justified the initial 
experiment and, after being in ex- 
istence for six months, at least fifteen 
out of the twenty young men may be 
counted on for positions of trust. 
The success of the first year’s ex- 
perience in bringing college-trained 
men into the Bank had led to the draw- 
ing up of a plan whereby the facilities 
of the City Bank may be used in co- 
operating with the various universities 
of the country in fitting young men for 
the banking field. The original draft 
of the plan was first informally sub- 
mitted to professors of some fifteen or 
sixteen universities, and was very fa- 
vorably received in every instance. 
The main point in question seemed to 
be the matter of university credits to 
be received by the student for his work 


Reduce Your 
Office Work! 


Office work doesn’t make profits; it con- 
sumes profits. And when it drags it holds back 
other more important work. Speed and simplic 


y make for progress and profits. Every job you can sim- 
ify, every move you Can save, means pushing ahead 
of holding back. With our new methods and the 





DUPLICATOR 


you can reduce office work and—speed up other 
departments, get orders out quicker, give better service 
to custumers, save money. 


Shrewd Men in 153 Lines of 
Business Have Proved It For You 


We can show you hundreds of manufacturers and jobbers 
who have saved by our methods as high as % of the time 
formerly used in many kinds of office work. This speedin 
up in the «ffice has increased production, reduced costs an 
other expenses. smoothed out trouble, taken up lost time 
between departments. increased net profit. Ask us to lay 
these facts before you—s!:ow you what others in your line 

ave plished by Dupli ethods. The evidence 
is ready for you... Tear out our name and address now and 
write for it. 


Duplicator Mfg. Co. assess Mis. Shite. Minoe 



















TYPEWRITERS iii putes 


ALL PRICES 


Look at these bargains! Typewriters Rebuilt 
in our own Factories. ‘Guaranteed for one year. 
Remingtons $15 to $65 Smiths $18 to $50 
Underwoods $25 to $65 Royals $30 to $65 
L. C. Smiths $28 to $60 Olivers $23 , 
Brand new No.2 Smith Premiers $45 
We have others. Send for catalog describing 
them. Branch offices in principal cities. 
AMERICAN WRITING MAOHINE Oo., Inc., 345 Broadway, N. ¥. 


500 


repairs, y 
tells how to save 40 —6O 
ritefor td GE. G 
EXCHANGE, Dept. 


Peanpone rene 











2 in ONE for & | 


You will find real enjoyment and 
health out of doors with the 


Ristey Tent-Couch 


Atentand couchin one. Needs 
no ropes or stakes. Easily 
moved or carried and folds up 
inaroll. Just the thing for 
lawn, porch or camp. Send your name 
and address and we will mail you an 
interesting booklet. 










RISTEY TENT COUCH OO. 
2210 East Lake Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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NOT only the 
most complete 
catalogue in 
America, but a de- 
pendable guide for 
the flower and veg- 
etable grower. 
More than 200 
cultural instruc- 
tions by_ famous 
experts. Dreer’s 
Garden Book for 1916 
describes all the wor- 
thy novelties and se- 
lected strains of prac- 
tically every variety of 
flowers and vegetables 
worth growing. [tcontains 
288 pages; four color and 
four duotone plates. Spe- 
cial departments devoted to 
Gladiolas, Cannas, Dahlias, 
Roses and Perennials. saiied 
Tree if you mention this publication. 







































































jon or cutting. Packet of eight best colors mixed, 
containing enougn seed to produce more than one hundred plans 


Dreer’s Superb Asters. Selected stral 
po ins of finest varieties for 
—ten cents per packet. Dreer’s Garden Book with each order. I| 
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| the college student and the needs of the 
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at the Bank. It is recognized that uni- 
yersities could not properly give credit 
for outside work over which they had 
nc supervision, and to meet this ob- 
jection a conference was held on 
February Ist with representatives of 
seven of the leading Eastern universi- 
ties to discuss the problem. Professor 
Sprague of Harvard; Fairchild, of 
Yale; Kemmerer, of Princeton; Young, 
of Cornell; Conway, of Pennsylvania; 
Egbert, of Columbia, and Dean John- 
son, of New York University, all con- 
nected with the commercial course of 
their universities and especially dele- 
gated by their respective presidents, 
were the guests of Vice-president Kies 
and McRoberts at the Metropolitan 
Club. 

A conference of representatives 
from six of the Middle West universi- 
ties, namely, Wisconsin, Michigan, Chi- 
cago, Northwestern, Illinois and Min- 
nesota was held on March Ist in Chi- 
cago, to take up the question of put- 
ting the plan in operation with these 
Middle West universities. At a future 
date, to be decided later, similar con- 





ferences will be held with selected uni- 
versities of the South and of the Pacific | * 
Coast. | 


HE proposed plan will tend to | 
bring the universities of the 
United States into closer touch 
with the business needs of our coun- 
try, and will help many university stu- 
dents to come to an early decision as 
to their life’s work, at the same time as- 
suring them of an opening in the busi- 


ly trained. In this way it will bridge the 
gap between the theoretical training of 


practical world in which he must work 
out his future success. 

The plan, in brief, subject to altera- 
tion, is this: The various universities 
with which the plan is put into opera- 
tion will select and send to the City 
Bank each year two or three of their 
picked men for one year’s practical 
banking training during their college 
course. It is proposed to divide the 
time between two summer vacations 
and a period of six months, consisting 
of either the first or second semester of 
the student’s senior year. At the end 
of such period of time these men will 
be given every opportunity for ad- 
vancement. The progress of each man 
will be carefully watched with a view 
to determining that phase of banking 
for which he is best fitted, and in which 
he may be of most service to himself 
and to the bank. There will be no legal 
obligation on the part of the student to 
continue his work with the National 
City Bank, altho after he has finished 
his period of training he should give 
the bank first call on his services. The 











FIGHT FOR BUSINESS AFTER THE 





WAR 





The $100,000 Man Who 


Went to School Again 


HIS is an inspiring story of a 
big-minded business man. Some 
men regret that their training 
in business is not complete. Some 
men never even realize it. This man 
realized it, but he did no regretting. 
Despite his wide experience, despite 
his huge income, he left his’ business 
for a year while he learned the funda- 


By comparison of a se- 


mental principles that were back of his 
income and back of his experience, so 
he could control them. The problems 
he had to solve in his business were far 
more complicated than those listed 
below. If any man cannot answer 
them, however, he should let the 
story of this business genius sink in. 


Do you know why most 


ries of financial state- inexperienced promoters 
ments, can you tell fail in trying to raise 
whether the business is Can you answer a let- money for a new business, 
going as it should, and ter of complaint so as to and how to avoid 4 

s 


then put your finger on satisfy 


the weakness or 5 


strength shown . ‘ firm’s prestige . 
Can you build up a 

safe, yet efficient series 

of ee oo > your 

OBS cee loan 


Many Big Men 


We may make the mistake of thinking 
that we know enough about business; that 
this open-minded man was but a crank; 
that he too knew enough, but just wasn't 
satisfied. The fact is, he is far from ex- 
ceptional. 


The brainiest men in America today are 
doing what he did, for exactly the same 
reason he did it. The only difference is 
that they do not now have to leave their 
business as this man did. Instead, the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute now brings 
this business training right to their desks 
or to their home reading table. Alfred I. 
DuPont, executive head of the DuPont 
Companies, capitalized at $120,000,000; 
Melville W. Mix, President of the Dodge 
Mfg. Co., a $1,500,000 corporation; George 
M. Verity, President of the American Roll- 
ing Mills, a $5,000,000 corporation; N. A, 
Hawkins, General Sales Manager of Ford 
Motor Car Co., and scores of other men 
of like calibre, have enrolled with the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute. 


The Advisory Council 


Judge E. H. Gary, Chairman of the U. S. 
Steel Corporation; Frank A. Vanderlip, 


President of the National City Bank; John 






the complainant 
and yet preserve the >? 


Do you know ‘how 
to satisfy a bank as to 
emerving a > 


their mistakes . . 

Do you know what facts 
to get in order to figure 
the percentage of its sales 
that a business can afford 
to spend for — > 
tising . 


Doing the Same 


Hays Hammond, the great engineer ; Joseph 
French Johnson, Dean of the New York 
University School of Commerce; and Jere- 
miah W. Jenks, the statistician and econ- 
omist, compose the Advisory Council. 


The motives that prompted more than 
35,000 men to this action; how they are 
profiting by it—and how you can profit— 
are explained in the free book, “Forging 
Ahead in Business.” To get it clip the 
coupon below. 


How Men Make Good 


Over 35,000 men in all have enrolled 
What our Modern Business Course and 
Service has done for its subscribers will 
probably never be known jin its entirety. 
But daily there filter into the headquarters 
in New York many intensely human stories, 
showing how men are helped. 


One day you hear of a brilliant lad of 
twenty-two, in a big New York bank, ris- 
ing to a $9,500 job, and giving credit to the 
Institute for his success. 


The next day a factory manager writes 
that the Course has just helped him save 
his firm $7,000 a year and that “a fair slice” 
of this went to increase his salary. 


The next day a man in a West- 
ern concern tells how he saved 
the firm $37,000' a year by one 
suggestion, and what happened 
then to his salary. 


These are only typical cases. 
There are literally hundreds of 
them described. in the 128-page 
book, “Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness.” Send for your copy now: 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
309 Astor Place, New York City 
PT 


Send me ‘‘Forging Ahead 
in Business’? FREE 


Se ee ee TTS 


Business 
Position ....seseee PTTTTT TTT 
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You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 
You Should 


You can, J know you can, be- 

sae ae Tee that’ many more— 

a e up that — 

scientifically, naturally, without drugs, in the privacy 


their own rooms. You Cc Be 
So Well! 


— if only knew how 
welll I build up your 
vitality—at the same time 
I strengthen your heart 
action; teach you how to 
breathe, tostand, walk and 
relieve such ailments as 


Nervousness, Torpid 
Liver, Constipation, 
Indigestion, Etc. 








One pupil writes: **I weigh 83 
pounds less, ae I have gained 


ra wee Fl be tte Bayt 
wei 00 pounds, a) 
weigh 126 and oh! I feel 30 
WELL.” 





Won't you sit down and write 
now for my interesting book- 
let? You are welcome to it. 

is FREE. Don't wait, you may 


to tell you about it. 


é Susanna Cocroft 
| Dept.¢, 624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


Rand, McNally & Co. have just published Miss Cocroft’s 
new book, **Beauty a Duty.’* For sale at all 


7) aT) 


| 25¢ Trial Bottle for 20c 




















The fragrance of thousands of blossoms in a vial 2 inches high. 
Extremely lasti For a limited time send 20c, silver or stamps, 
for trial bottle size of picture of 


“MON AMOUR” 


The Sweetheart of Perfumes 
The latest odors are Mon Amour and Garden Queen. Gets 
bottle of each—other odors in the Drops line are Lily of 
the Valley, Violet, Rose. Crabapple, all $1.00 an ounce at i 
pe Foy ya wad og Money back if not le 
Send $1.00 for Souvenir box—6 different odors, 2Se bottles. 
Flower Drops is the most exquisite perfume ever produced. ( 
@==——= PAUL RIEGER, 112 First Street, San Francisco aummma 











Special 
fi 


Shirts and Neckties by Mail for less 
than you pay for shirts alone 


Specializing on this box makes possible this offer of 3 
DURO Guaranteed Shirts sent postpaid on receipt of $2. 
Handsome silk tie included free for name and address of 
5 friends. Money back if not pleased. Biggest selling and 
most famous box of shirts in the world. Advertised in 100 
leading magazines, 


DURO Shirts are guaranteed to wear six months 
without fading, shrinking or ripping or new shirts free. 
Made of fine white percale with neat stripes of blue, black 
and lavender. One shirt of each color same size to the 
box. Cut in the popular coat style, cuffs attached, hand 
laundered and very fashionable. Sizes 14 to 17. Tie is 
stylish wide-end four-in-hand of navy blue silk poplin. A 
fine box for the money and well worth a trial. Order to- 
day. Highest bank reference. Ties, Hosiery and 
Mandkerchiets tree for lite with shirts and fur- 
nishings at 20% saving by dealing with us by mail. 
Catalog tells how. Send for it. It’s free. 


Room 136, GOODELL & CO., 158 E. 34th Street, New York 
Largest Mail Order Shirt House in the World, 





bank on its part will pay $50 a month 
to the young men during their trdining 
period. 

The bank proposes the organization 
of a class made up of students recom- 
mended by the universities to begin 
between June 15th and July Ist, and 
to end about August Ist, 1917. The 
selection of men by the bank will be 
based upon personality, character, 
scholarship, practical experience and 
personal references. A knowledge of 
languages and experience in banking 
will receive special consideration. 


ACH man accepted by the bank 

will be required to pursue certain 

courses of study, such as Bank- 
ing, Foreign Exchanges, Credits, Eco- 
nomics, Commercial Geography, and a 
language. Classes for this special 
work will be held between the hours of 
8.15 and 9.00 A. M., and from 5.00 to 
545 P. M., with a _ forty-minute 
luncheon class under the supervision 
of a language instructor. The time be- 
tween these classes will be used for 
practical banking work. Examinations 
will be held from time to time to de- 
termine the progress which is being 
made by the individual student and the 
class as a whole. The bank further 
agrees to allow the student a sum not 
to exceed $150 for railroad fare to 
and from his university and the bank; 
it being understood that this does not 
cover more than two trips to and from 
the bank, and applies only to those stu- 
dents accepted by the bank. On com- 
pleting his college training, each man 
will receive $125 a month and continue 
his studies in banking for a full year. 
He will then be qualified to take his 
place in a foreign field. 

This is certainly a long way ahead 
of the old English apprentice system, 
but it is an advance along those British 
and German lines that have extended 
the foreign commerce of these nations. 

It is hardly conceivable, but that the 
other big American corporations seek- 
ing extension of foreign trade will fol- 
low the example set at work by Mr. 
Vanderlip’s initiative. 

Drawing the Line in Advertizing. 

A Chicago violinist who gives concerts 
throughout the West was bitterly disap- 
pointed with the account of his recital 
printed in an Iowa town paper, according to 
Everybody’s Magazine. 

“T told your man three or four times,” 
complained the musician to the owner of 
the paper, “that the instrument I used was 
a genuine Stradivarius, and in his story 
there was not a word about it, not a word.” 

Whereupon the owner said with a laugh: 
“That is as it should be. When Mr. Strad- 
ivarius gets his fiddle advertised in my 


paper under two dollars a line, you come 
around and let me know.” 


With this may be coupled the N. Y. 
American’s story: A society for disseminat- 
ing religious literature once sent a bundle 
of tracts to a railway manager for placing 
in the waiting-room, with the title: “A 
Route to New Jerusalem.” He returned 
them with the message: 

“We cannot place the 


tracts, as New 


: Jerusalem is not on our system.” 
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You,Too, Can Hear! 


Inasmuch as 200,000 users of the ““ACOUS- 
TICON” have had the same results from it as 
Mr.Garrett Brown, whose photoappears above, 
we feel perfectly safe in urging every deaf per- 
son,.withouta penny of expense, solely and en- 
tirelyatour risk, toaccepta thorough trial of the 


1916 Acousticon 


peposit FF PRE E exense 


Allyou need to dois to write saying that you are deaf 
and will try the ‘“‘ACOUSTICON.” The trial will not 
cost you one cent, for we even pay delivery charges. 


WARNING! thers sia 


ood reason why every- 
one should not make as libevalatris ‘ 
s 
for any instrumern* ‘or the deaf until you tried it. 


ler as we do,so do not sendmoney 

The ‘* ACOUSTICON” has improvements and 

patented features which cannot be duplicated, so no 

matter what you have tried in the past, send for your 

free trial of the ‘‘ACOUSTICON”’ today con- 
vince yourself — you alone to decide. Address 


GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., 1330 Candier Bidg., New York 
Toronto, Ont. Office, Royal Bank Bldg. 
































VACUUM CLEANERS 
Big Reduction On Every Known Make of Cleaner 
Guaranteed New— Latest Models 
Our enormous purchases enable us to buy 
right and our plan of selling direct to 
you saves you the big commission paid to 

agents. canvassers, etc. 
LECTRIC VACUUM CLEANERS 
Reg. Price Our Price 
Imperial Model C $35.00 
Frantz Premier............ 27.59 
Western Electric No. 11... ey 


agic 38 
Bissel Handpower Combi- 

nation Vacuum Cleaner }0.00 

and Carpet Sweeper..... 
3 Duntley Handpower Com- 
3 bination Vacuum Cleaner $3.00 

and Carpet Sweeper 

We have other cleaners of course. Seni 

for Complete Price List and Book - 
let “HOW TO SELECT A VA- 
CUUM CLEANER” containing 
much valuable advice, 
plaining our Free Trial 
We pay all express charges. 
Dept. 21, 181 W. 42nd St, N.Y.City 


also ex 
Offer. 


MUENZEN SPECIALTY CO., 
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Yoo 
Walrus sts" Philadelphia 


n the center of all 
things. The very 


bast wad in comfort . 


culsine and refinement, 
combined with moderate 
tariff. Rooms with 
bath, two dollars up. 
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